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CHAP. 1. 


I'n TRODUCTION, * 


UTHORS of eminence have eib 
their wiſhes, that every thing certain and 
eſtabliſhed in Phyſic was reduced into a moderate 
compaſs, entirely detached from theory and ſpe · 
culation. Truth however compels me reluctantly: . 
to obſerve (with ſubmiſſion to better judgements) 
that the defects which are commonly ſaid to run 
through general hiſtory, or the extraordinary. 
narratives of travellers, may without injuſtice be 
laid to the charge of Medical Authors; half 
of them are filled with falſities. The ambi- 
tion of gaining diſciples, and of founding 
ſeparate Sects, has given riſe to a multiplicity 
of jarring ſyſtems in Phyſic : many reſemble a 
Text cruſhed under the weight of metaphyſical 
jargon : intereſting .fa&ts are buried under a con- 
fuſed heap of ſophiſtry and error; the writers 
raiſe a thick miſt about themſelves, and we have 
B con- 
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conſiderable difficulty to extricate plain truth, and 
practical remarks, To ſpeak in Medical language, 
the majority of publications in this ſcience are 
overdoſed with theory, even to diſguſt, 

Gornic and imperfect as the ſtructure of Me- 
dicine may be thought at preſent, many thoufand 
different authors have exerted their labours in e- 
recting it. Vander Linden and Merklin give a 
catalogue of their names to the beginning of the 
preſent century. Heiſter, who wrote about forty 
years ago, enumerates upwards of ſeven hundred 
ſurgical writers, whoſe works are diffuſed in more 
than one thouſand volumes, and many hundreds 
Have ſince been added. Aſtruc's Liſt of Writers 
on the venereal diſeaſe, including ſyſtems and de- 
tached treatiſes, amounted thirty years ago to a- 
bove five hundred; yet the diſeaſe was then known 
in Evrope but 256 years. Haller, the late cele- 
brated anatomiſt, collected into one univerſal cata» 


logue, the names of medical and ſurgical writers, 


with the titles of their books and pamphlets : the 

whole magazine heaped together, worin den 

numerous omiſſions, exceeds thirty thouſand. 
Tuns profuſion of volumes is principally the 


progeny of the moderns. From the days of 
Hippocrates to about the year fifteen hundred of 


the Chriſtian era, and including a ſpace nearly of 


two thouſand years, we have not above a ſcore 
of medical and ſurgical authors, thar at this day 
merit peruſal, The ſhort interval within the laſt 


three hundred years, or, which is the fame, from 
| the 
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the revival of literature in Europe, has teemed 
forth inundations of Medical writers. The life. of 
one man, unleſs it was protracted to the age of 
the Antediluvians, would be too ſhort to explore, 
aad his memory and intellects too limited to con- 
tain them, | 

Warn we compare the increaſe of Medical 
knowledge with the number and ſize of the Au- 
thors, the former appears inconceivably diminu- 
tive. Few of them contain any material diſcovery 
or uſeful improvement. The eſſence of groſs vo- 
lames might be contracted into a few lines. Num- 
bers diſplay a manifeſt want of information or of 
veracity : others are filled with ſpeculative bom- 
baſt, hackneyed remarks and quotations : their 
readers may be. compared to an induſtrious bee, 
who patiently extracts a little honey amidſt heaps 
of weeds and thiſtles. Much - fatigue, and the 
danger of loſing our eye · ſight, or of wearing our- 
ſelves down to ſkin and bone by dint of inceſſant 
reading of books, may be conveniently retrehch- 
ed, A prodigious crowd of writers merit no place 
in general hiſtory : their works no longer intereſt 
Medicine : they are, to uſe. the expreſſion of an 
inimitable hiſtorian, (Voltaire) * Like the innu - 
* merable herd of men who have paſſed in re- 
« view upon the theatre of the earth, now decay- 
« ed and forgotten, and no longer objects of at- 
* tention, To read them would only encumber 
the head with a jumble of words, and burthen 
the memory to no uſeful purpoſe,” 
B 2 Is 


. 
' In drawing a ſhort ſketch of Medicine abd 
$ueery through a revolution of ages and em- 


pires, all that I can take notice of amongſt this 
immenſe pile of books, are thoſe: 'authors who 


have done foine real ſervice to Medicine, dither as 


Phyſicians, Anatomiſts, Surgeons, Botaniſts, Chy- 
miſts, or Philoſ6phtts } Hor'ſhall J let thoſe eſcape 
unnoticed,” who hive been inſtrumental in miftead« 
ing mankind, and in clogging the progreſs of 
Medicine bo macbruy. Mr. Le Cletc, in a large 
quarts Volume, finiſhed his Journey in Arabia; 
and Pr. Friend travelled very her. 1 
. could not be contented to alight in Egyptian, A- 
rabian, or Gothic deſerts : a compleat library of 
Medica writers three "centuries ago, I knew, 
would at this day be extremely imperfect. It is a 
great" defect in Boerhaaves * Methodus diſcendi 
. *"Frferti Medicam,” that he did not purſe the 
regular chronological brfler in commenting upon 
the Authors, and that Writers one and two thou- 
ſand years ago are promiſcuouſly confounded with 
the Writers of the preſent century. In fact, with- 
out the general Riſtorical chart of human affairs, 
the hiſtory of Medicine and of Authors is a wil- 
derneſs' and chaos: we may be ſaid to fail in a 
boundleſs ocean without a compaſs or quadrant. 
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The. Onion of Mzpicins and Sunczav. 

HE infancy of Medicine reſembles that of 
T moſt kingdoms; it is filled up with fable 
and conjecture, and reſts upon dubious traditions : 
we have few hiſtorical records to conduct us, and 
perhaps, after a tedious ſearch, certainty would 
add very little to the fund of Medical Science, 1 
hall, notwj ing, briefly endeavour, ſo far 
as hiſtory ronology direct the road, to trace 
Medicine back to its original ſources : this inquiry 
will conduce to order, to preſerve regularity in 
the ſeries of events, to anticipate digreſſions others 
wiſe unavoidable, and leave no ehaſm in Medea 
hiſtory. Arts, Sciences, and Medidihe,” &e' 1B 
cloſely connected with 'hiſttic* Nuts, with the 
riſe, fall, manners, and” cultivation of different 
nations, that it is impoſſible to ſeparate them en- 
tirely: the origin, - progreſs, and revolutions of 
Phyſick muſt otherwiſe appear myſterious and in- 
explicable. It would be reading hiſtory. with- 
out globes or maps. I mean to touch as con- 
ciſely as poſſible upon thoſe ſubjects. 

From nations the earlieſt civilized, we ſhould 
expect the firſt rudiments of Arts and Science. 
Europe was covered with foreſts, and inhabited 
by wandering ſavages,” when extenſive empires, 
*« populous cities, arts, luxury, and deſpotiſm 
« were eſtabliſhed in Aſia, and in the north-eaſt 
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« part of Africa, Egypt.” Sacred hiſtory is 
ſolely confined to that portion of the Globe. To 
theſe antient countries we are originally indebted 
for many uſeful, and for many profitable branches 
of trade and manufactories. The oldeſt book we 
have is the Bible, and the moſt antient author, 
Moſes. According to this inſpired writer, the 
Earth, the Sun, the Planets, and the firſt human 
Pair were created about 2510, or 50 years before 
he led the Iſraelites into Stony Arabia, and deli- 
vered them from the oppreſſion of Pharaoh, King 
of Egypt. 1651 years after the creation, the de- 


luge of the globe is ſaid to have happened. The 


=y 


Jewiſh hiſtory from Moſes is continued by ſeveral 
writers down to the Meſſiah's era, or 4000th year 
of the world, _ PAT 
Caixa, Egypt, and even India aſſert their pre- 
tenſions to an antiquity, which ſome may regard as 
chimerical and extravagant. The Chineſe appeal 


to celeſtial Arithmetic, to Eclipſes, to the mo- 


tions and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
which are fixed and uniform, to prove the anti- 
quity of their nation. If credit can be given to 
the original era of a book lately publiſned in Eng- 
liſh, (a code of the Gentoo laws) and tranſlated 
from the Indoſtan language, the Egyptian Pro- 
phet might be thought to have borrowed a ſhare of 
his ſyſtem of juriſprudence from the Legiſlatar of 
India, Brama. | 


ALL 


LO 

ALL the authentic knowledge of Chronology, 
3 we except India and Ohina, is come down to us 
either from Scripture, or from the Greek authors: 
in theſe records we muſt ſeek for antient erudition 
and hiſtory. Homer, the Greek Poet, who 
lived five hundred years only after Moſes, ſings 
of proud Thebes, the miſtreſs of the Egyptian 
plain: the walls, columns, porticos, and exten- 
five edifices, now crumbling into duſt, prove the 
former opulence and ſplendor of this ancient city. 
The era or firſt foundation of thoſe ſtupenduous 
piles of building, the Pyramids of Egypt, of the 
catacombs, grottos, artificial lakes, labyrinths, 
and ſubterranean excavations, with many other 
vaſt monuments of magnificence, human labour 
and expence, were loſt when the firſt Greek Phi- 
loſophers travelled into that country. Lycurgus, 
Solon, Thales, and Pythagoras, had viſited E- 
gypt five, ſix, and ſeven hundred years before 
Chriſt. Herodotus, a native of a Greek Colony 
in Leſſer Aſia, who lived about four hundred 
years after the poets, Heſiod and Homer, and 
a little before the invaſion of Greece by Xerxes, 
is the moſt ancient profane hiſtorian : Cicero 
ſtiles him the Father of Hiſtory. This venerable 
author, who had travelled through various nations 
to acquire information, and to collect materials 
for his hiſtory, aſſures us, that, in his days, the 
Egyptian Prieſts reckoned up three hundred and 
thirty Kings who had reigned over thar' nation, 
eighteen of whom were-Ethiopians. Some of the 
634 10 n- 
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Temples, tie informs ws, Fere adbrned, with por 


 gyptians, continues Mis uhr, were the brit in« 


yentors of the year, Which they divided into 


twelve parts or months: they firſt gave names to, 


and invented the Genealogy of the Heathen Gods, 
which the Greeks adopted from them, together 


with many religious ceremonies: they were the 


firſt of mankind who affirmed the immortality of 


the ſoul, and the doctrine of its tranſmigration, 
three thouſand years after, through other animals. 


Their favourite ſtudies were Aftranomy, Aſtrolo- 
gy. Magic, and the Divination of future events. 


« More prodigies, he adds, abound in Egypt, 


than in all the reſt of the world, and they are 
beyond meaſure ſuperſtitious in all things get. 
ing religion.” 

Grzzce, the firſt enlightened pation of Eu- 
rope, or rather confederacy of little ſtates, ac- 
knowledges to have received the rudiments of arts 
and knowledge:from Aſia, and from Egypt. Be- 
fore the ſiege of Troy, (A. C. 88 2 years) we find 


Greece enſlayed by a. number of petty: 4yaants, 


dignified with the appellation of Kings. Fifty 
years prior to this memorable ſiege, Eſculaꝑius, 


the Greek, is ſaid to have been deified, on ac- 


| count. of his Medical ſkill, and Temples were 
built to his memory, where he was worſhipped as 
a Divinity. In many of thoſe temples, at Perga- 
mus, in the iſland of Cos, and in many villages 
of — dicaſes and cures were regiſtered and 

engraved 


tices and figures of dtellent ſaulpthee, The K. 
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engraved upon marble tables, ar ſtones, hung 0 | 

for the benefit. and. ; inſtruction of others Wo 

might ſtand. in need of, Medical aid, The Prieſts 

and Prieſteſles, the gyar an of the Temples, 

and who prepared. the „ e the 

worſhip into a lucrative trade, and we have god 

reaſon. to ſuſpect, acted in ſeveral inſtancus like 

the intereſted proprietors of modern Medicinal 

ſprings: they invented ſome falſhoods, and forged 

Cures, to increaſe the renown of the Oracle, 

Numbers indiſpoſed travelled from diſtant king- 

doms to conſult the Greek Oracle, and endea- 

voured to conciliate his favour by liberal preſents: 

there are inſtances many centuries; aſter of Ro- 

man Emperors, when afflicted witch diſeaſe, making 

a journey to Pergamus for! that expreſs pur- 

pole, Moſt of the important tranſactions: of 

mankind in early periods in Alia, in Egypt, 

in Greece, and in Italy, were regulated by 

Oracles. | be 
PopaALiaivs and Machaon, two ſons of Eſcu- 

lapius, and petty Kings of Greece, accompanied 

Agamemnon to Troy. Homer ſpeaks of them 

merely as Surgeons dextrous in healing wounds 

and extracting darts; for in the great peſtilential 

ſickneſs a d mortality which invaded the Grecian 

army, the is no mention of their being conſulted, 

Epidemical diſeaſes, and every other diſeaſe, the 

cauſe of which did not immediately ftrike their 

rude ſenſes, were, in thoſe days of philoſophical 

ignorance, attributed not to natural cauſes, but 

to 
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to the immediate wrath of Heaven: their only 
remedies i in ſuch diſtreſs, were prayers, ſacrifices, 
incantations, magic, and prieſt-craft : this was at 
leaſt an eaſy and ſhort method to account for and 
to deprecate natural phenomena, a and was well a- 
dapted to vulgar capacities. Diſeaſes were be- 
lieved to be hurled down upon the heads of guilty 
mortals, and to ſpring from the reſentment of 
ſome inviſible demon : ſuch fears urged trem- 
bling wretches to adopt e ad a G 8 8 mg 
remedy. ö 
Mepicine, ont the era of the Greek Philoſo. 
phers, is a barren deſart, Greece then de- 
throned moſt of her little deſpots, and govern- 
ments more favourable to the people and to ſci- 
ence were formed. The Spartan government 
was erected from the model of Lycurgus, ſeven 
hundred years before the Chriſtian epoch ; and 
Athens, a century after Sparta, upon that of 
Solon, a man of great eloquence, and an eminent 
poet. Under the popular form of government 
inſtitured by him, the Athenians became polite, 
ſociable, and humane: Arts, Eloquence, Poetry, 
Sculpture, Mathematics, and other liberal ftu- 
dies, were by them carried to great perfection. 
Sparta, on the other hand, was formed for 
the ſole purpoſe of war: the laws of Lycurgus 
were ſullen, ſevere, and tinctured with brutal ſa- 
vageneſs. 
Macepon, befbre the time of Philip and his 
ſon Alexander, had been conſidered by the Greeks 
' as 


. 

as half barbarous: they were ruſtic borderers, and 
a warlike people, not yet poſſeſſed of the Athe- 
nian graces and ſcientific accompliſhments. Dur- 
ing the three centuries before Alexander's ſhort 
reign (A. C. 356) we find that almoſt all the ac- 


compliſhed Philoſophers, Mathematicians, Gene- 


rals, Orators, Theatrical Writers, Hiſtorians, Sculp- 
tors, Painters and Architeds of Greece, together 
with the Phyſician Hippocrates, flouriſhed, The 
brighteſt epoch of the arts and ſciences in Greece 
was a ſhort time preceding Philip and his fon, and 
during their lives. 


From all that rich portion of Aſia, now trem- 


bling under the iron ſceptres of Turks and Perſians, , 


and once the ſeat of powerful monarchies and abſo- 
lute deſpots of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 


and Perſians, and afterwards of Alexander and the 


Macedonians, Phyſick, in its infancy, receives not the 
fainteſt glimmerings of light. The Chaldeans or 
Prieſts of Babylon, we are told by Herodotus, had 
the, reputation of celebrated Aſtronomers, but the 
Babylonians made no uſe of Phyſicians : their ſick 
were carried out to public roads, markets, and fre- 
quented places: travellers on that road converſed with 
them, and acquainted them of any remedies they 
had ſeen uſed in ſimilar complaints with ſucceſs, 
either upon themſelves or their neighbours. To 
paſs ſilently by the ſick, without enquiring inta 
the nature of his diſtemper, was there. thought a 


crime, 
Italy 


Ln 1 
Iralv aroſe in ſucceſſion to Greece and Sicily, 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow channel 
of ſea, the ſecond civilized nation of Europe. The 
Roman hiſtory goes no farther back than to Eneas, 
who, after the conflagration of Troy, is reported 
to have arrived there with his remnant of Tro- 
jans. At Alexander's death the city of Rome had 
ſtood under the regal government, and under, 
Conſuls and Dictators four hundred years. In 
that period the Romans can boaſt of many emi - 
nent Generals, reſpectable Senators, and even a 
few Orators, if their ſpeeches have not been fabri-. 
cated by the hiſtorian, but of no writer in any 
one learned ſcience, When we regard their li- 
terary talents we ſhall find, that from the rape of 
the Sabine virgins, during nearly five centuries, 
that fierce nation had conſidered war as one of the 
principal ſenſual and mental delights, | 
CarTHact, the oppoſite African neighbour to, 
Italy, had been built 137 years before Rome + 
about Alexander's death, Carthage was miſtreſs 
of the Mediterranean ſeas, a rich, commercial, 
and warlike republick. Tyre, her parent, boaſted 
to have taught the art of navigation, and for ages 
had been the moſt celebrated mart of commerce, 
until the mad ambition of one man, Alexander, laid 
this induſtrious little ſtate in irrecoverable ruins. 
|  Havixe now attempted to adjuſt early chrono- 
| logy, and to point out the countries from which 
alone the ſeeds of learning and arts in thoſe re- 
6 mote 


eyes, ſome of the head, and teeth, ſome of exter- 
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' mote periods can be collefted, I am next to direct 


my inquiries to Medicine in its embryo ſtate - 
Ancient Medicine, like all early tranſactions of 
mankind; is # mixture of monſters, giants, demi- 
gods and fables. This muſt be my excuſe for 
paſing filently over the traditionally phyſical ſkill 
of Hermes, Bacchus; Apollo, Hercules and Chiron 
the Centaur: ſuch ſubjects fall properly within the 
province of the Antiquarian, and to them I re- 
ſign the irkſome toil of ranſaeking the . and 
dark archives of antiquity. 

From the facred writings our profeſſion derives 
very little information. The regulations and pre- 
cautions of Moſes to prevent the ſpreading of that 


| loathſome and infectious diſeaſe, the Leproly, 


which ſtigmatized the Egyptians and Ifraelites, are 
familiar to all Chriſtians, The principal precau- 
tions conſiſted in confining the unclean, and in 
purifying the defiled houſe and garments. Reli- 
gion was called in to enforce the medicinal ordi- 
nances, and to render cleanlineſs a ſacred and 
moral duty. Herodotus remarks that the Egyp- 
tians, "eſpecially the Priefts, were uncommonly 
cleatily z that probably circumciſion, which the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians have practiſed time im- 
memorial, originated from ſimilar motives. When 
Herodotus made the tour of Egypt, every Phyſi- 
cian applied himſelf to the cure of a ſingle diſ. 
eaſe only, by which means Phyſicians abounded 
every where; ſome profeſſing the cure of the 


nal, 


l 14 ] 
val, and others of internal diſorders, _ Vene- 
ſection was with them a familiar and frequent re- 
medy: blood alſo was drawn by arteriotomy, by 
ſcariſication and cupping glaſſes. In the delirium 
of Fevers, the legs of the ſick perſon were bathed 
in warm water, and ſcarified ſo as to draw away a 
large quantity of blood. In obſtinate head - achg, 
and opthalmias, and in the epilepſy, vertigo and 
apoplexy, they burnt the temples and back part of 
the head with lint, or mox in pulmonary Con- 
ſumptions they burnt ulcers in the breaſt; and in 
pains of the joints, or in the gout, they burnt over 
the affected part.--The lint was rolled into the form 
of a ſmall cone or pyramid, the baſe of which being 
placed on the ſkin, and the top Kindled burnt down 
into the fleſh. Another ſingular cuſtom of the E- 
gyptians was to purge themſelves every month, 
three days in ſucceſſion by vomits and clyſters, from 


a ſuppoſition, that all diſtempers originated with 
the food, and were admitted by the mouth, * 


Tus Perſian monarchs, we may gather —— 
Herodotus, entertained Egyptians as their Phyſi- 
cians and Surgeons. Cyrus, the cotemporary of 
Solon and Crœſus, and who united Medea, Lydia, 
Babylon, and Perſia into one immenſe monarchy, 
when afflicted with a diſorder of his eyes, he ſent 
a meſſenger to Amaſis, then king of Egypt, to 
requeſt one of the beſt: Phyſicians for that diſeaſe, 
Darius, ſucceſſor to the ſon of Cyrus, Cambyſes, 
dy an accident had diſlocated his ancle: the Egyp- 
tian n who attended him, pulled violently 

5 and 


115 1 
and increaſed his pain, ſo that, during ſeven days 
and nights, he lay without fleep: in this ſituation, 
a Greek Phyſician, by name Democedes, who had 
been taken priſoner in the war between the Greeks 
and Perſians, and was now, according to the bar- 
barous cuſtoms of the times, in fetters, undertook 
and ſpeedily accompliſhed the monarch's cure. 
Darius, upon his recovery, preſented Democedes 
with a handſome houſe, and an immenſe ſum of 
gold, he became- his principal favourite, and 
was familiarly admitted to the King's table. 


Hxxoporos deſcribes ſeveral extraordinary an- 
cient cuſtoms of the Periians, Eaſt Indians ahd Scy- 
thians in ſickneſs. In Perſia, whoever was af- 
flicted with the Leproſy, they concluded he had 
committed ſome great offence againſt the ſun, and 
if a ſtranger he was. expelled from the country. 
« Jn ſome nations of the extenſive country of In- 
dia,” ſays he, when any of the community is 
n fick, his beſt friends diſpatch him preſently ; be- 
* cauſe they alledge he is in a waſting condition, 
f and diſeaſe will corrupt his body: if he deniesthat 
he is ſick; they have no regard to his words, but 
0 Kill him, and eat his fleſh: a woman is treated in 
t the ſame manner by the women, Other Indians 
) 


obſerve a quite contrary cuſtom : they never kill 
any animal, but live on vegetable diet: when any 
of them is ſick, he retires into a deſert, where no 
care is taken of him whether he lives or dies.“ 
The " former character of Anthropophagi, ap- 
prehend, 
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poſe by King Solomon. 
eee 
remedies, of ſore rude notions of ſurgery, and 
The word Abracadabra, Abracadbr, Abracadb, 
repeated thus until it terminated in the fingle let- 
ter A, was once a remedy in great repute: ſyper- 
ſtition and ignorance in caſes of recovery gave the 


due to-nature alone, and in this way it became a 
faſhionable medicine ſotnetimes this word in the 
conical form was engraved on ſtone or wood, nd 
ſuſpended round the neck. 


Tur neceſſities of men firſt prompted them ts 
build houſes to procure : ſhelter from the violence 


when uſſlacted with wounds, fractures, or other 
corporealdiſcaſes, to ſeek for ſome remedy. Inthe 
Sen ages wars, wounds, fraftures and difloca- 
tions happened ; theſe accidents would require ma- 
nugl affiftance, and give birth to ſurgery, The 
cure of many Surgical diſeaſes would occur ab- 
moſt ſpoatancouſly, and with very little exerciſe 
of judgment : bones fractured, or diflocated, every 
one muſt be ſenſible, ſhould be reduced to their 
natural fituation ; a hemorrhage ſtopped, and darts 
extraſted, ln medical diſeaſes, ſtriftly ſo deno- 
mien ſagacious men would ſer fame: recover 
from Fevers, for inſtance, and others die: they 

C would 
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if ; whether ar was f 1 a vomit 
ing;/looſeneſs; wilts,”a low of vrive, 8 beior- 
Thage; by bebe or critical erup+ 
tiom They endeavotned* afterwards, by art, to 
imttate choſe Halvtary'efforcs bf fe kf {and dhl 
dier*eaihe to Won, Clyſters, 
Purges, «Sudorifiey; anf Venefection, took their 
riſe. The death of ſortie taught the cure uf othitrs, 
as ſhipmirecles are monitors to future navigators, 
to avoid the ſame danger. In this manner the 
cure of diſeaſes advanced with flow paces ;; by the 
experience and reciprocal advice of neighbours, 
by the curioſity of Philoſophers,” by accidental diſ- 
coveties, and by the ſagacity of profeſſional ꝓrac · 
titioners. A long ſeries of ages however elapſed 
beſore thoſe obſervations were collected and di- 
geſted into a ſyſtem of Medical erudition, and be- 
fore they were ſo moltiplied, that it was neceſfary 
for one man to dedicate many years a and 
attention to this ſingle profeſſion. 


Au os r ſeveral of the moſt ignorant md of 
Savages, ſoine faint veſtiges may be pointed out 
of ingenvity, and even of Medical knowledge; 
ſuch atleaſt as their immediate and prefling/exi- 
gencies rendered neceſſary. When Columbus firſt 
penetrated into the Weſtern hemiſphere, the mi- 
terate inhabitants of Hiſpaniola were poſſeſſed of 
a remedy againſt a dangerous diſeaſe, generated 
in "RET country, and — the ſprings of life: 
they 
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7 A fititſenms:-fdrrage bf gesund rade 
empiiciſina canſiſtiat of Few ;obſervations, che 
whole could eaſily be retained in dne mempry : in 
many caſes, neighbours alliſted each other with 
their advice, and in general, as a ſeparate pro- 
- feſlion, it was monopolized by one family, and 
taught to their ſons and grandſons, as we now 
teach handicraft trades : this was the education 
of Efculapiue's family, from whom, in a long 
lineal genealogy, Hippocrates is ſaid to have de- 
ſcended. We are aſſured, that the Medical pro- 
feſſion had continued for ſeveral ceaturies without 
interruption hereditary in the Eſculapian line. In 
Indoſtan, a ſimilar cuſtom has prevailed almoſt 
time immemorial : there all trades and profefſions, 
by the original inſtitutions of Brama, have con- 
tinued feparate and diſtin in the ſame families 
or. tribes upwards of three thouſand years. The 
Bramins ate at this day the Prieſts and Phyſicians 
of India, Amongſt the ancient Perſians, the in- 
habitanrs were divided inte tribes : the Oriental 
Magi were the Prieſts, Politicians, and Philofo- 
phers of Perſia; and thus arrayed their own reve- 
rend perſons with triple importance. The ancient 
Egyptians too were ſeparated into orders ; profeſ- 
ſions 
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to health, but alſo, to. remaye ſeveral,chronic diſ: 
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elſes] GAPS i 60d effects aſian 
Ir, com- 
menced Phyſician: his only panaces hich, on- 
fontunately, he adminiſtered at ratdot m exerx 
diſeaſe. Fevers not excepted, was exerciſe, fric- 
tions and baths; but his. rules in che adminiſtration”. 
of thoſe remedies baye not reached us. Such me- 
dical auxiliaries, however, ſimple in appearance, 


we muſt allow, are not only extremely conducive 


and Bt vibes, a8 ig aſe with moſt reme- 
dies on their firſt Freda . y Lal 
nified!” Academies for Exergile were from that 
time efected in all the towns of Greece, with bathy, 
and ocher convenſences for frictions and unckions 
of che bödy, Rome ſevetal centuries after, 1 in 
imitation of her miſtrefs in {lence and arts, . erefted 
ſumptubus gymhnaßteæ, venerable wönbments of 
whith temaln to this day, and give us a hig h ide 2 
of their ptimitive colt and ma Füttern. 

To this gyminaltic' empfrie ee His . 
cries, upon hom 'poſterity, with” unanimous 8 
ſuffrage, have conferred the appellation of the Father 
of Medicine. He was born in a ſtnall Greciag ; 
lang of the Archipelago called Cos, hat ſtudied 
Phy fic: onder his father, arid; we are told, under | 
Herodicus alſo, and died, at an old age, 36⁰ years 
before the birth of Chriſt; FHippocrzies made the 
fitſt ſucceſsful attempts to ſeparaſe the medical prov 
feſſion from raſh empiciciſmꝭ and from the frirolous 
Tn W eſtabliſh it upon a ta- 
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tag, 5 Jn dig wen. he thought # redicab cus | 
in the Gont, Scſatiea and fiied 
| e e Nin, he made frequent uſe of the hot 
iron, LF ms an ulcer with lint on mor uver the 
ſear of "the fein! this is an abcjent-prattice-fagil- | 
th 7 "Chipz and Japan. In Droepſes he 
purged, prefcrihe it food divretick- vegetables; 
a. £8 little drink, and much exerciſe; A 
tmongft- 1 Kiuteticke he mentlons anions, gar- 
lick, Lecks, renter parſley, cucymbersy melons; fen · 
hel, ho ect Vine: in ſorne caſes he gave 4 
Wied cf dangerous 'divretic, cantharides. IT 
the diſeaſe continued rebellious, and the water wa: 
lodged in the' external cellular, membrane, puno · In 
tures were Titde in the ſking if in ms Ab- 
domen or in the; breaſt they were tapped; Ia 
Ulcers of the kidneys, during che fit of pain, he 
ordered the warm bath. and fomentations to the 
external re ion of the loins, gave ſweet wine dis 
_ and for common drink milk and whey. 
pbriric e roxiſm, where ſand or-ſmall ſtones 
— lodged "i ih the kidneys or urinary paſſ 
he likewiſe ordered the warm bath. In = 
of Javndice de ße reſcribed the. warm bath, put. 
gative, "and! diuferie vegetables in food, wine, b. 
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— byes 4 bed wich che 
feer elevated, to uſe. as little motion — aon2ug4 
ſpunges dipped in coldwater to be 
to the lower part of the Abdomen e 
vate parts, Ia the HyRterical payonifiarbe ordeced 
4 tight dandage to be rolled. wound che belly, 
fetid ſubſtances to be held-to the mne, ſometimes 
be excited fncexiog, und is the intervals gave caſtor 
— Fumigatzons and wurm vapours from 
various ingredients were conveyed through 4 fun. 
nel into the Vagina, Bech is 'MiyBerks./ and ig 
female obſtroctions, and in bark difeates; Peſtaries 
were introduced: but the moſt M uf,ο rerhedy, 
io Hippoerates's opinion, was co Jodulge the intun+ 
noo of nature and to fight: She'roedhy of Hiyraen, 
A. prodigious lift of jogrediedts' uſet u tht chm 
potion of Feſſiries, of injeftiont, and of ſumiga - 
tions for the Vagina and Uterts, and allo u'vaniery 
Gemma mixrures for theſe different 
diſeaſes 
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1 
binding them on again, the poſition and reppſe of 
the fractured member, the regimen and diet, and 
mentions the time when a callus is uſually formed. 
The uſeful parts of his directions in fractures of the 
Scull, and the application of the trepan, and in 
Ulcers and Fiſtulas, are copied by Celſus: to pres 


vent repetitions, I muſt refer the reader to turn 


over to that Author, where I ſhall likewiſe take 
notice of a few of Hippocrates's! emollient and 
diſcutient eataplaſms and ointments, ' Amongſt 
his Eſcharoticsto foul Ulcers and fungous fleſh, we 
find Alum, Nitre, Verdigreaſe; and Quicklime, 
and a profuſion. of ens” ne and cot 
poſi tions. 
Ws are now a . this ea | 
man's works, many of which will not ſuſtain a fe- 
vere critical, ſcrutiny. His Theory of the Prox · 
imate Cauſes of Diſeaſes is perplexed and bewil- 
dered in mixtures of four ſuppoſitious primary hn 
mours, blood, pituita, yellow bile, black bile, or 
melancholy. Human bodies were conjectured to 
be made up of thoſe four elements, and diſeaſes 
to depend on their degeneracy, diſproportion, or 
improper mixture, eſpecially the two biles. Their 
qualities were ſaid to be heat, cold, moiſture, and 
dryneſs. The doctrine of four primary elements, 
fire, air, earth, and water conſtituting all bodies 
in nature, had been originally broached and main- 
tained by Thales and by Pythagoras. 
MobrRN Anatomiſts cannot avoid pronouncing 


the * of Hippocrates to be groſs and imper- 
fe 
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and his knowledge upon this ſubject ( encept perhaps 
the Ofteology) was acquired by opening animals 
of the brute creation; ſome of whom, as the Ape 
and Monkey in their internal ſtructure, bear a 
ſtrong reſemblance to man. Notwithſtanding ſuch 
| radicdl'jmpediments to obtain correct Anatomical 
ideas, he has given a coarſe ſuperficial deſcription 
of the Lungs,” Heart, Stomach, Liver, Spleen. 
Kidaies, Ureters and Bladder, and of the large 
trunks of the Blood · veſſels. The Ofteology excels 
every other part of his Anatomy. He ſays nothing 
more of the Muſcles than that they are inſtruments 
of motion. He knew that the brain was the pri- 
mary ſpring of motion and ſenſation : the blood 
too he knew nouriſhed the body, and he imagin- 
ed was the ſource of heat; but he was totally un- 
acquainted with the rotatory circulationof rhat fluid. 
He ſaid that the rudiments of male and female em- 
bryos were contained in the ſemen of both ſexes, 

HfrrockArzs's language in general is uncom- 
monly conciſe, and from that cauſe often obſcure : 
it is far inferior in compoſition or elegance to ſame 
of his predeceſſors, or to many who ſucceeded him. 
There are contradictions and flimſy remarks, be- 
ſides a confuſed medley of ſeveral diſeaſes, un- 
known to and undeſcribed by poſterity, which 
gives room to believe, that additions and altera · 
tions have been made after his death, and that ſome 
parts are ſpurious. In many places, we muſt 
— he teems with uſeful maxims and in- 

2 formation. 
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Wewhetdeh. In kg to doth ee 
all their changes and meanders, he was vigilant 
and indefatigable, his judgment profound and 
correct. His concluſions and predict ions are, not- 
withſtanding, often built open a ſingle ſymptom; 
but to preſage future events, in conformity to bis 
own rules, a more comprehetifive ſurvey. ſhould 
be made of the diſcaſe, the remaining powers of 
the conſtitution, and the Probable ſucteſs* to be 
expected from Medicine. His Aphoriſms begin 
in the uſual ſtile, of which 1 before gave a ſpeci- 
men, * Vita brevis, Ars longe, occaſio preceps, 
« experientia fallax, judicium difficile,” &c; The 
Latin is put in place of the original Greek, which 
is ſtill more compendious, and the diction adorned 
with greater majeſty. Throughout, his language 
is cloſe and compreſſed; and on moſt ſubjects he 
is deſective in artangement, perſpicuity, and elu- 
cidation. To beginners in Medical Studies he 
would be dry and frequently unintelligible. His 
writings reſemble rather a regiſter or a ſtore- houſe 
of ſolid facts heaped together, than a pleaſing nar- 
rative. He may, I think, be comparedts our Bacon, 
Lord Verutam : the one'is in Phyſick hat the o- 
ther, in modern times, was in Philoſophy. Hippo- 
crates firſt pointed out the true road to arrive at Me- 
dical knowledge, and made a beginning in almoſt e- 
very branch of Medicine, although he brought none 
to perfection. In fo ſhort a time he did wonders for 
one man: but the fabric of Phyſick was infinitely 
100 TIP and extenſive for a ſingle perſon t to figiſh. 
aiv 
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Bense steg ud hondur of having 
forniſhed the firſt model, which others in the 
courſe of ſucceſſive ages have deer and greatly 
furpaſſed. ba19 has enoinlonos 
3 ren Ars deſcribes che duty and office of 
1 „ Phyſieian, and lays down rules for his deport- 
| 
| 


ment and manners. He ptractiſed in every ſphere 
of healing, he acted occaſionally. as Phyſician, 
Sutgeon, | Apothecary, Acocheur, and even as a 
Wiſh, it appears too, that he travelled through 
moſt of tha Greek, towns in. the exerciſe of his 
| roſea... Athens decreed him a golden crown, 
and fumpttons preſents, on account o of ſome emi- 
nent ſervice. dune co that State when invaded by 
a peſtilential diſraſe. Artaxer es, ar Aſiatic mo- 
narch, follicited him in preting terms, and by 
offers, of princely rewards, to pay a viſit to his 
camp, and ta direct him how to ſtop a contagious 
beknels;, which preyed upon his army. Hippo- 
erates, we are told, rejected his offers, becauſe he 
| . was the enemy of Greece, "Their epiftolary cor- 
teſpondepce, the authenticity of which has been 
.Houbred; is inſerted in the works of that venerable 
Patriarch of, Medicine, 
bDeuocgrrus, the intimate friend of Hippo- 
crates, had travelled for information i into Egypt, 
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4 perde performed a variery f experiments, 
and difſe&tions on brute animals. He alſo wrote 
on a vacoum, on gravity, and on the ] primary ele- 
| ments. An extreme recluſe mode of life, and 
the 
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the Gogularity of conſtantly. nn a ſpecies, | 
perhaps, of affected pedantry, made the | Greeks: 
for ſome time to conſider this eminent Philoſopher, 
as a madman, Had mankind, however, in their 
future purſyit of knowledge, followed the exam- 
ple of Hippocrates , and Democritus, inſtead of 
Plato and Ariſtotle, at this day they wopld have. 
been much wiſer. 

' Puato and Ariſtotle ſucceeded. Hippocrates 


about fifty years, Thoſe two authors, if we may. 


adopt the ſentiments of the learned Lord Boling- 
broke, invented ſyſtems more baneful to truth 
and real learning, than the ravages of -the Goths 
and Saracens. Plato turned Natural Philoſophy 
and the ſtudy of knowledge, into metaphyſical 
and chimerical ſubtleties ; Ariſtotle into captious 
diſputation, logical quibbles, ſyllogiſms and ſcho- 
laſtic jargon, Each of their ſyſtems were faſhion- 
able, and flouriſhed not only in Greece, but conti - 
nued to aſſert their empire in the ſchools of Rome, 
and through all the dark ages of Gothig, Arabian 
and Eccleſiaſtical barbarity z and were interwoyen 
into the different ſyſtems of literature, They di- 
verted mankind from purſuing the only certain road 
to knowledge, experiment and obſervation, 
AR1sTOTLE officiated as Preceptor to Alexander 
the Great, and, at the deſire of that monarch, 
compiled a ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, ede, 
fiſnermen and huſbandmen, throughout the ex- 
tenſive regions of the Macedonian empire, were 


Or. 
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enticed to give their aſſiſtance in collecting ized 
rials: for this work. I contains ſeveral 'chaprers 
on the diſſection and ſtructure of various animale; 
fſhes, birds and inſects; on the ſtructure, and ues 
of theirAifferent organs ; on theit generation, par- 
turition, food, habits; modes of life, and diſeaſe; 
This is the moſt antique model of Natural Hiſtory, 
that has ſurvived the ravages of time, (the Botani« 
cal part has not been [fo fortunate) and among 
many errors; are interſperſed a variety of facts and 
excellent obſervations. ' His queries and problems 
reſpecting Medicine, and ' various other ſciences, 
were texts which hkewife excited _ curioſity and 
critigiſm of poſterity. © 

_  AnorTHER, and the moſt 8 Naturaliſt of 
the Botanical claſs, whoſe works have deſcended 
to us, is Theophraſtus, one of the diſciples of 
Ariſtotle, His obſervations, however, have very 
lender connection with medicine; they are princi- 
pally directed to explain the ſtructure of plants and 
trees, their culture, propagation, growth, diffcr- 
gnces and diſeaſes; 'and in the whole, comprehend 
a few hundred only of the vegetable claſs. 

SoMt faint” glimmerings of anatomical know- 
ledge were now rifing to illuminate Medicine. 
Diocles, a phyſician, and the cotemporary of Plato, 
publiſhed written rules for the diſſection of ani» 
mals. Human anatomy commenced a ceatury 
later with Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus, the two 
Phyſicians on carlieſt record, who diſſected human 


bodies, 
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bodies. One 1 007 u the ind of 60s; the the 
3. latter was (by, birth, a Cortina both e | 
| — exandlia to pradtiſe their profeſiion, and to 
diſſections, under the immediate Patton. ; 
| 1 of the kings of Egypt... Alex- 
ander the Great. it is known, upon, his conqueſt 
of Ferſia and Egypt, founded che city of Alex- 
andria, a8 dhe moſt central ficuation for tthde in 
the; hole world; connected by a narrow iſthmus 
of laad.to the Mediterranean and Red Sea, it was 
well adapted to become. the great mart of mer- 
chandiſa between Europe and India, | Art Alexan- 
ders death, his extenſive .empire became 4 prey to 
the ambitious men who had aſſiſted in his conqueſts, es 
and che ſpoils were divided. Egypt afterwards, 
undet᷑ thirteen Pialemies and Cleopatra, ſubſiſted in 
ſplendor, as an independant ſtate, during three hun- 
dred and .ſix years, when it fell under Auguſtus | and 


the Roman ye. Alexander's ſuccetiors on the E- 
. Eyptian; throne, were. all Patrons of Letters and 


Arts: the ſecond Ptolemy had amaſſed tuo hundred 
- thouſand volumes at Alexandria, and that celebrated 
- library, was increaſed, in every ſucceeding, reign by 
books, purehaſed at an immenſe expence from all 
parts of the world, where ſcience had made any pro- 


- gels, Alexandria continued many centuries aſter, 
che ſeat of Magnificence and Arts; a renowned 


[$eheol af Medicine, and eſpecially of e to 
y owns: W Rowe, 8 
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handed down to poſterity, and retailed by both 


Whos . read u ee fe it required the de- 
| Hate authority of the Egyptian Kings to reſtrain 
the public indignation, and to protect the firſt 
human Anatomiſts; the practice was looked upon 
vith abhorrence, and condemned as_ a heinom 


impiety: from hence probably aroſe the report, 


a Celſus and Tertullian, that Eraliſtratus and Hero- 


pPfhilus had diſſected criminals alive, Popular pre- 


5 judice and the novelty of the enterprize might 
lead men to invent tales of ſavage barbatity, in 
order to tender *Anatomiſts' more obnoxious. 
Human nature thudders- at the bare. mention of 
© thoſe infernal exueltied. If ever unfeeling monſters 
4 2 — have . perpetrited ſuch deliberate torments 
their fellow creatures, they would deſervedly 
be the objects of viniverſal deteſtation, and their 
memories ſhould be conſigned to everlaſting in- 
famy. I hope and believe that ſuch bloody ſcenes 
were never actually executed, but by the vileſt 
outcaſts of ſociety,” hangmen, torturers, and othee 
erxecrable monſters. © + 
Taz Egyptian praftice of embalming ſnews 
with what anxious ſollicitude they endeavoured to 
preſerve the dead from diffolution and decay. It 
is an art certainly at preſent of very little im · 
portance to mankind, but which once formed a 


diſtinct trade in Egypt. Herodotus relates, that 


in his time, the moſt expenſive mode of embalm- 
. ing amongſt the Egyptians, was to draw out the 
brains through the noſtrils by a crooked hook, 
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: Mycrh,. Caſtor, & c. and the ſkin ſewed up. The 
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and: to fill up the cavity wich gums: 8 
and ſaften organs were alſo; taken out and waſheg - 
in Palm Wine, in which. odoriferoua drugs were 
diſſalved: they were again teturned into the belly, . 
and the empty ſpace filled up with powdered _ 


whole body was next laid in Nitre ſeventy days: 
then being waſhed, was bound round with ſilk 
fillets, covered with gums, and was Hnally placed 


in a frame of Mood. The Ethiopian Grandes | 


were incloſed in a hollow cylinder of foſſil cryſtal, 
All the Egyptian Mummies, imported to our 
Cabinets, are wrapped vp in ſeveral hundred yards 
of bandages, ſo that the corpſe reſembles a clumſy 
lump af . greaſy plaſter cloths, The Egyptians, 
who lay buried in che chalky cavities of excavated 
catacombs, ſurrounded. cloſely by dry, abſorbent 
earth. have been preſerved ſeveral thouſand. years 
without. decay; and from theſe, mortifying relighks 

of human vanity, we learn, that mankind. have 
continued neatly the ſame in ſtature. u 8 24AK. 
Mr. Brydone, in his late tour. to Sicily and 
Malta, informs us, that in ſome parts of Sicily, 
the ſkin and muſcles of dead perſons are hardened . 
by a particular preparation like dryed fiſh, and 
that in this ſtate ſeveral hundreds have been pre- 
ſerved in ſubterranean cavities between twa and 
three hundred years. On the ſummit of the high 
mountain, called Teneriff, the air is ſo dry and 
criſp / that dead bodies may be preſerved. thera 


ne 52 eres we: care. In our moiſt 
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climate, the beſt method of embalming wouid be 
previouſly to inject the blood veſſels, which would 
contribute both to preſerve a plumpneſs and teſem · 
blance of life, and to prevent decay : afterwards to 
take out all the internal ſoft and corruptible parts, 
and to fill up the cavities with gums and aroma- 
ticks: the body laſtly ſhould be laid in dry earth or 
plaſter of Paris, defended from the external air by a 
caſe and glaſs in the front, and artificial eyes may 
be inſerted.” From this ſhort digreſſion, I return to 
the two celebrated Anatomiſts before mentioned. 
EAsSIsTRATus's Anatomy of the Brain and 
Nerves far ſurpaſſes in correctneſs that of his pre- 
deceſſurs: his deſcription of the Ventricles in this 
organ is preſerved by Galen. He diſcovered thoſe 
white veſſels in the. meſentery called Lacteals, 
which convey the Chyle from the inteſtines to be 
carried into the blood, but was totally ignorant of 
their uſe and termination. He wrote treatiſes on 
the Pulſe, and on the cauſes of diſeaſes. His Peda+ 
gogue in Medicine Chryſippus had condemned 
purgatives and blood-letting, and the pupil imbibed 
the ſame prejudices againſt thoſe evacuation 1 
perhaps the ſtrong purgatives then in uſe, the 
Hellebore, Scammony and Colocynth had been 
followed by bad conſequences. | In lieu of Vene - 
ſection and Cathartics, he ſubſtituted ab- 
ſtinence and vegetable diet; and in plethora og 
plen itude in exceſs, Clyſters, Vomits, Exereiſe 
and Baths. He exclaimed-againſt royal compoſi. 
tions, as they were pompouſly dignified, in which 
plants, anjmal ſubſtances and minerals were heaped 
togs · 
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eogether "Oy alſo declared himſelf, againſt Gupay- 
fyoys ſopbiſtey in Medicine. After his death. 
ſome, of his diſciples eſtabliſhed a Medical ſchool 
at Smyrna. Herophilus, his rival in Anatomy, 
and be pupil of Praxagoras, made more uſe of 
internal, Medicines, both. imple, and compound : 
he demonſtrated che nerves proceeding from the 
brain. and ſpinal marrow, and two coats of the 
eye: he mentions, a palſy of the heart, ; as ſome- 
times the cauſe of ſudden deaths. The works of 


theſe two Authors are now loſt, but numerous frag- 


ments of their practical precepts are preſerved | in 
Cælius Aureſianus and in Galen, * © 

- Punaxs the era of Herophilus and Exatiftratus, | 
Medicine and Surgery, which in Greece had been 


practiſed by one perſon, was ſeparated into three 


diſtinct provinces, the Dietetic, Pharmaceutic, and 
Surgical. Thoſe appellations do not exactly cor- 
reſpond with the preſent diviſions of the Medical 
profeſſion. The Surgeon then ſimply performed 
the manual operations, and was confined to the 
mere exerciſe of the knife; he did not even treat 
Ulcers, Wounds or Tumours, they were com- 
mitted to the Pharmaceutic branch: the Phyſi- 
cian regulated diet, and preſcribed Medicines when 
he thought them neceſſary. Two ſeAs were alſo 
then formed in Medicine, the Empirie and Dog- 


matic ; each appears to have entertained a greater 


yea) for bis own party, than for the cauſe of truth _ 
and. of the public, ahd like all literary factions, 
carried their oppoſſtion to abſurd extremes. The 

| Empiric 
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Empirie'was the declared foe to alk resſoning: che 
Dogtnatiſt, on che contrary, ptetended to unfold 
the molt impenetrable ſeerers' of nature; and with 
his ſcanty pirtance of Anatomy, Philoſophy and 
views of Nature, had the preſumption to decide 
upon elementary ' principles, to account for 
the moſt intricate functions of the body, and the 
primary cauſes of diſeaſes, It is not at all ſur- 
prizing, that the Empities ſhould be diſguſted 
with this nonſenſe, and were precipitated into a 
contempt | for all reaſoning and enquiry into human 
Phyſiology, and into the cauſes of diſeaſes. Thoſe 
who are deſirous to judge of the merits of the Dog- 
matic and Empiric ſects, at leaſt in diſputation, may 
conſult Celſus. The arguments of each are by 
him ſtated impattially, but in the preſent improved 
ſtate of Medicine, are become obſolete and in- 
x applicable. No Medical ſe& now exiſts, accord- 
ing to the original definition and contracted views 
of the firſt Empirics, except amongſt Quacks and 
Mountebanks : neither are there any ſterling Dog- 
matiſts, in the ſtriẽt meaning of the word, except 
amongſt men haunted with waking viſions, whoſe 
diſtempered brains are filled with monſters and 


chimeras. 

| Heg actipes of Terentum, the diſciple of Ari- 

ſtotle, is called the principal of the Empirics ; and 

Serapion of Alexandria, their original founder : 

| Glaucias and Apollonius e bumbered amongſt 
them. In deſcribing the” eſſential or diagnoſtic 


ſymptoms of diſcaſes, the good and bad effects of 
Medt- 
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Medicines, or the lædentia & juvantia, the Em- 
pirical writers have been very exact. Upon this 
ſect tho methadic. which we ſhall preſently meet 
amined the Medical virtues of various planta, 
minerals and animals. Cælius Aurelianus has col- 
lected his Medical ptecepts, together with a later 
author, Soranus, which otherwiſe would have been 
loſt. Moſt of the ancient Surgical writers from 
Hippocrates, have ſhared the fame fate, bur their | 
eſſence will be found in Celſus. A 

Tur chain of Medical writers is now bloke, 
anita links effaced: the injury however which 
vue ſuſtain from that cauſe, is not of fo great con- 

ſequence as might ſuddenly be conjectured. Moſt 

of the ancient Medical fragments, the originals of 
which only are now periſhed, have been recorded 
in the works of ſome later authors of Rome, and 
other parts of that large empire. We ſhall take 
up the chain again about fixty years Wm Arne 
hat holy in the world. | | 
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of Rome, tbe Phyſicians and Writers n e 5 
and in other parts of the Roman Empire." A fru 
ſelett Greet Writers on Medicine and Surgery, 

during the Decline and Three laſt Cinturies of this 

WT, Eivpire, er - GI _ its ow in 
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E we | believe Pling, the oawrdliſt, Rome was 
built fix hundred years before any Phyſicians = 
eſtabliſhed, themſelves in that city. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſus may be oppoſed to the authority of 
Pliny. This Author ſays,. That three hundred 
« years after the foundation of the capital, a furious 
Plague ſwept away great part of the inhabitants, 
% Haves, and citizens, and that the Phyſicians were 
© too few, for the number of ſick.” The Roman 
Phyſicians probably were but a fort of illiterate 
Empiricks, and Pligy might think them undg- 
ſerving of any regular title, Arcagathus, a Greek, 
is mentioned by Pliny as the firſt foreign Phyſi- 
cian, or rather Surgeop, who practiſed at Rome, 
(U. C. 535.) This ſtranger, he adds, employed 
ſo frequently the knife, and hot iron, he cut and 
burnt with ſo much cruelty, that the Romans 
gave him the opprobrious appellation of hangman, 
and conceived an averſion t the Medical pro- 
feſſion. 
AsCLEePiaDEs, about one 43 and thirty 


years after, is the ſecond ſtranger who exerciſed 
Medi- 


* 


* 


(48 ] 

Medicide in the Roman Metropolis: a man we. 
may conclude of ſome diſtinction, from his being 
admirted to the intimate friendſhip. of Cicero. 
Pliny remarks, that notwithſtanding the great 
profits. acquired by Medical practitioners, when 
Rome had grown into a ſtupendous capital, and 
Vas enriched with the ſpoils. of various nations, 
yet very few Romans ſtudied the Science : the 
only two writers of any note, of Italian ex- 
traction, are Celſus and Pliny. Cicero aſſures 
vs, that until his days the Romans deſpiſed 
Philoſophy. Marcus Cato, in a letter to his 
Son, then compleating his ſtudies: at Athens, 
expreſſed his fears and apprehenſions, that the 
liberal Arts and Sciences of the Gieeks, includ- 
ing in theſe Medicine, when compleatly intro. 
duced into Rome, would corrupt the Romans. 

A little attention to the hiſtory of that nation will 
enable us to ſolve many doubts and difficulties 
which have embarraſſed this ſubject: it would 
otherwiſe be impoſſible to purſue diſtinctly the pro- 
greſs and future a ee of Science — ra 
"Cine. 

ALmosr five akon years of the . Re- 
public were ſpent in poverty and inceſſant domeſtic 
wars. In 489, U. C. the Samnites, the only ſur- 
viving rival flate, was ſubdued, and all Italy now 
took laws from Rome. Then began a foreign 
war againſt Carthage. Before the ſecond Punic | 
war, the TempleWf Janus was ſhut: (a ſign of 
OG for ſix years only, Livy obſerves this had 

| hap- 


(491. | 
head but-oxce before in the ſpace of five bun 
dred years ; and that the ſpoils of Syracuſe, the 
beautiful capital of Sicily, which was ranſacked 
in the Carthaginian war, and in which the cele - 
brated Mathematician and Mechanical genius, 
Archimedes, loſt his life, gave the firſt beginning 
of that taſte, Which the Romans acquired for 
the Greek arts. Five ages were now elapſed ſince 
Romulus, with a ſmall banditti of ſhepherds and 
outlaws, had laid the foundations of Rome. In 
the two ſucceeding centuries, and part of the third, 
they eonqueted immenſe poſſeſſions in Europe, 
Africa, and Afia-- "Eager and impatient to dazzle 
the world with the ſplendor of their arms, and to 
impoſe the galling yoke of ſubordination, the globe 
was ravaged by their ambition and rage for con · 
queſt. Neither Study, Speculation, nor Letters, 
2 ſuited to their diſpoſition and military edu- 
Conqueſt, and the deſtrud ion of man- 
rr was ae, en . ee and 
human excellence. 

Abour the era of Ae 24 the birth of 
Chriſt, which correſpond with 752 from the foun-- 
dation of Rome, that haughty people, who had 
inceſſantly: violated the rights of other nations, 
were, by a rapid ſuccefſion of conqueſts, in poſ- 
ſeſñon of the faireſt portion of the earth, and an 
aſtoniſhing liſt of potent ſtates were annihilated in- 
the Roman empire. Before thg end of the ſecond 
century of the Chriſtian era, during the ſplendor 
of Trajan and the Antonines, all the mighty civi-. 

E | liztd 
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lized Kingdoms of ailtiquity bee, ind ind 
China excepted) e ese up in the Roman 

e, anch the nümbef of Its inhabfrant werfe 

puted tobe equal to the preſent p Population of 
al Europe. The northern pare of our hemif. 
phefe, where powerful kingdoms are now cited, 

was then a frightfut wilderneſs: the Roman bar- 
rier to the north was generay terminated oy the 
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| the x remoreſt \ 2496 attracted by its riches and 
| fenown, . were nom receiyed into, the capacious 
boſom of Rome. All tie liberal arts had been gra- 
dvally imported from Greece to Italy: from that 
native ſear of the Muſes and Arts Rome drew her 
Poetry, Rhetorick, Logic, Muſic, Archite&ure, 
Sculpture, her Laws, Learaing, and Refinement. | 
Medicine appears to have, followed the train of 
other Sciences in Rome, to have ariſen. and fallen 
with them. Plautus, Terence, and Lucretius, 
fucceeded Arcagathus : Aſclepiades . was the co- | 
temporary of Cicero and Cæſar: Celſus of Ho. 
race, Ovid, and Virgil. This is the Auguſtan 
age, which gave. birth alſo to Livy, Varto, and 
Vitruvius. Pliny and Galen ſucceeded Tacitus, 
and flouriſhed in the ſecond century of the C brif-. 
tian efa, befote the end of which Koe bad at- 
rained t to the full maturity of Science and Military 
fame. From this period the Ecmpite begins to 
decline, and in 1 lef Than four hundred years after, 
e * 


1871. | 
Italy and, the Weſtern hemiſphere was cruſhed in 
ruins by the Northern barharians. 
In Cæſar's time, the number of books which. 
adorned the Alexandrian library exceeds almoſt 


. credibility. This monument of the taſte of the . 


Egyptian Kings was in part involuntarily de. 
ſtroyed by that conqueror. During the war at 
Alexandria, Cæſar was under the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving himſelf and his army by ſetting fire to 5 | 
Alexandrian fleet, when unfortunately the flames 
communicared to this renowned library, and four 
hundred thouſand volumes are ſaid to have pe- 
riſned. In a ſhort time, however, by the library 
of Marc Anthony, and the liberality of Cleopatra, 
it regained its ancient ſplendor; and until the time 
of Mahomet's ſacceſſor, ſix hundred years after, 
this noble collection continued at Alexandria. The 
libraties of ſome great and rich Romans in the 
ſecond century were grand and expenſive: that of 
Gordian, a citizen of noble birth and immenſe. 
riches, who afterwards was elected Emperor, is 
faid to have contained ſixty thouſand volumes. 

Tur ſtate of Medicine and Surgery, and the 
improvements which they received in the Roman 
Empire; ſhall now be the ſubject of our enquiſy. 

Ascixriabrs (U. C. 690, A. C. 62) of Bi- 
thynia, firſt gave lectures on Eloquence and Rhe- 
toric at Rome: in this Science he is allowed to 
have poſſeſſed conſiderable merit, and from thoſe 
qualifications probably recommended himſelf to 
oo: intimate friendſhip of Cicero, Shortly after 
E 2 he 


1 621 
he reſigned the chair f Oratory to 'commence 


Ppysclan; a profeſtong ue map fairly” preſume, 


from this eirrumſlance, not leſs lucrative, > Whe- 


ther. Aſclepiades ated from conviction, or means 
by the ſingular novelty. of his doctrines to attract 


the public attention, ſeems doubtful: certain it 
is, he introduced ſevrral innovations into the theory 
and practice, and overturned: a great part of the 


Hippoctatic Medicine. Health, in his new ſyſ- 


tem of conjectures, was ſaid to depend upon the 
proportion and ſiae of the pores, and of the atoms 

or little corpuſeles which paſs through them: a 
diſproportion in either produced diſeaſe. Demo- 
critus-ſewed the ſeeds of this Philoſophy, if ſuch 
it deſerves to be called, and was followed by 
Eraſiſtratus, Ia Fevers, topical inflammations 
and pains; little atoms were ſoppoſed to obſtruct 
the pores : in Dropſy the pores were ſaid to be 


too relaxed. All his: remedies were directed to 


remove thoſe dy imaginary cauſes: of diſeaſes: 
obſtruction was aſſatled by geſtation, frictions and 
exerciſe of vatious kinds, as ſailing, and when 
more, ; geotle, ſuſpended: beds, admitting of agi- 
tation. {He is reported to have been the inventor 
of a hundred new ſorts of baths. In the begin- 


ning of Fevets, Celſus ſays, he treated his patients 


lixe a hangman, retuſing them all kinds of ſuſte- 
nage, or even drink, and preventing» them from 
ſleep; this had been the practice of Heraclides: 
thoſe ſeverities were continued during the three 

mum ſickneſs, Non after that period he gra- 
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tified all tir din... Ja. Wan bn bene! 
tice then in vogue, be propoſed a Gul. 
< tuto, eito, & jocunde.“ Sometimes he mixed 
ſalt water with wine, (à favourite iremedy of his 
in moſt diſeaſes) Ptecending that the ſalt would 
penetrate further and open obſtructions: he gave 
ſalt water alſo in the Jaundice. He bled in a Pleu- 
riſy, but not in a Peripneumony, becauſe there wab! 
leſs acute pain in th latter, and according to his 
Theory, leſs obſtruction. In imitation of Chry+! 
ſippus ãnd Etaſiſtratus, he proſeribed vomits 
and purges: he | imagined they difiblved the 
humours ; but he frequently preſcribed Clyſters/to © 
remove coſtiveneſs, Lie ridiculed the UdRtine of" 
critical days in Fevers: the Phyſitizn's bufitizts; © 
he ſaid, was to remove the eee 
to the tedious and precarious efforts of nature: 
He baniſhed almoſt all internal Medicines from tt! 
practice, aud depended principally upon regulations 
of diet, friction, geſtation, exerciſe, and baths. In 
ſorne caſes he had tecdurſe tocharms and incantations. 

Aurieuirv held this man in high veneration. 
His Rhetorical talents, addreſs and knowledge of 
niatikind, enabled him to give a ſpecibus gloſs to 
his greateſt abſurdities. Celſus confeſſes to have 
taken ſome good hints from him : in Fevers bis 
practice is nearly a copy of Aſclepiades. Pliny,” 
in my opinion, draws his true character in a fe 
words, wherein he dubs him an illuftrivus Em- 
pirick: to whom it is but juſtice to add, that 


Medicine owes ſome obligations and powerful 
E 3 reme. 
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remedies;, pe dot are of i R F ee in Philo» 
ſophy and Medicine de 5 of, originalicy and 
merit. He is reported by. his cotemporaries to 

«have, bego proud» ampftügos, bloated with epvy 
and concrit, and, affected ro hold all other * 
cians in great contempt, and when conſults was 
dure, always to traduce. and. to reject | their pre- 
berigtione,, Speh unigterelking agccdares f erye. at 


ee for e ee, in He 


ractice Alt 
os ets Aer, 770 ſelepi i des, Sh 
ing { diflik e to his 0 Jem efßckec a 
* 7 ay the Me 198 = in other 'ords, 
ſhort method e 7 ical 
bd pirics | ba rigged. part of 
rus 4 * j. r *. 10 exclyding, not 
I proximate cauſes, and al abſtract reaſoning, 
but, even evident cauſes from, their Glien. "The - 
| MNiethodiſts cut the matter ſtill ſhorter, and by one 
3 bold 0 educed all dileg ſes do two heads or 
claſſes; th e -one . from. ey ; the other 
; from an oppolite fault, relaxation.” All remedies 
were ſoppoſed either, 0 brace or relax, and. the 
* particular diſcaſes. under each Ml, to  Fequire 
5 a ficailar | treatment: a third or mixt claſs 


| Was 405 added, wherein « 6 Strickum e et Laxum® were 
compounded. | Such ridiculous fancie?, in the pre · 
ſent enlightened days, are beneath difcuſtion or ſeri- 
ou refutation... Sects were [then the faſhion ; 
| 3 Ceſar Was an Epicurean, Caro 3 a Stoic. Tbemiſon 
; invented the , of a vſeful purgative, ſtill 
in 


« Hiera Pera: * 
e is now: 25 ed By ' wine: The 1 bene ve Kd 770 
og the firlt who Aires leeches d este 8 

15 abc 20, be A 
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| ditions to the doatitic of Na 
ao was greatly | 4 iris 
a, ſhort, time, and; uired very little” | l 
| He boaſted ed a hs pupils wat be vou züridge 
the ſtudy of Medicioe to fix months: the hole 

myſtery coofified in bracing ind. feldving "the" 
ern. Gil Blas is the only oor — 
tieiſm 1 Would ' recorpniead d — 1 K % 

Theft" ws; notwithifanding, - in dot te- 
pate at Rome, fo it fobpded often- is ol | 
' applauſe, "eſpecially in che Medical 5 
Pfioy fays. he never « could appear in pubhe | A. 
cut being artended by a a numerous crowd, and; that 
be wrote more gtoſs volumes than could be \ 2 
J in fix months, the ultimate term "affixed by Em 

to Medical ſtudies. "He too deetyed pur atives, 
and eſtabliſhed, abſtinence” from food during or 
. three firſt days of fickoeſs, as a Fndiental rule. 
Galen draws an unfavourable portrait of Theſfalys : : 
he aſſerts, that, the latter raiſed himſelf i into con- - 
ſequence and practice by alliduity, complaiſance J 
and flattery of the great, and by extreme impu- 
dence. His Perſonal conduct: is of no importance 
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caſes was derar 
 aceidiry oftthd; 
from hefe different . 
matis an Methodig;” a 


of the Empiric, Dogs" 


. CaMps\Avz3Lianys, an. African of Ni =” ia, 


contains the completeſt ſyſtem, of "the Methodig. 


theory; and. practice na etägt; he is ftiled, e 


copyilt of Sqranus, a Phyſiciag who lived under the . 


| emperors Trajan and Adrian, in the ſecond. Cen», 
tury,, the effential | 'part of, whoſe writings are tran - 
5 ſcribed, and | preſerved by c Flius, | In many caſes 
Cælius deviates from the original rules of Medi- 
cal methodiſm, as arraigned by Galen, and men- 
tions the rerhote, or maxifeſt cauſes of diſcaſes, 
and ſometimes be animadverts open the . 
˖ N 
2 1 


gare chemteloes no concern about the condition of 
the fividay. alledging that the conſtitution in moſt 
by eicher tod great tenſion or 

id. Thite more ſefts ſprung” | 
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| UE 's 
tiled Medicine i not agreed. 9 dingadee To 1 5 
coarſe, proyingial, and: plate with! barbariſmad N 2 
have iucroduced him before Cells, who lived a 
leaſt, a century, and # helf earlier, in order to di: 
miſy the writers of this particulae ſect To-hinworks- = 
there are various criticiſms on the of Bio- 
cles, Praxagoras, Heraclides, Herophilus, Btabfiri- = 
tus, Aſclepiades, Themiſon, and T heſſalus, af which 
ve ſhould otherwiſe have gema ih U;; 
Cx140s diſtinguiſhed a number of diſeafes accu«/ - 
rately. He deſcribes the ſymptoms of Phrenitis, 
 Cutaleplis, JL,echargy, Epilepſy, Apepleny, Fach. 
Tetanus, different lpecies of Madneſs, and Hydro- 
of the Quinſy, Pleuriſy, Peripaeumony, 
Phrhiſi Pulmonglis, Atrophy, Cachexia, Asthma. 
different genera, of Dropſies, of the Javadice,; Ele- 
phantialis, Gout, Iſchias, Nephritis, Iliac . Paſſions | 
Paſſio Cardiaca, diſeaſes of the Stomach,, Worms, 
diſeaſes of the Urinary paſſages, and of the Ge- 
nitals. + His claſſification of, cheſe, diſeaſes was 
ftrialy Meghodicel. They were diſtorted and drag- 
ged into unnatural arrangements, and compre- 
hended under three general Claſſes, Strictum,. J 
6 Laxum, and, a third or mixed Claſs, Fkt 
« of the nature of both the former,” 
Dunn the firſt three days of fickneſs, Celius 
preſcribed a rigid abſtemiouſneſs in diet. He was 
equally circumſpect as to the quality of the element 
uſed in reſpiration. To refreſh the air, the branches 
of various trees, ſhrubs, and flowers were placed 
iq the room, in order to medicate it with different 1 
ex- 


l 


4 eee nature of the diſeaſe; 
Minute directions were, allo: given about the beds 


of the; Gale, whether: chen ſhould lie on feathers, 


or on 2 Gagle mattraſa: At the end of every diſ- 


euaſe, he preſcribed (exerciſe and vgrious kinds of 
* geſtation, and frictions. He reprobated the ſpe- 
: Cific remedies in yogue in thoſe days, conſiſting 


of unrious inert materials, forge + ſufficient to 


8 rei ank, gthers horror. 
.Cxlius often gave Vomits, but purgatives rarely 
8— they kurt the tone of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and occaſioned relaxation. Violent and long 
continued purging has, without doubt, been very 


- improperly preſeribed in many Chronic caſes. In 
Dropfical ſwellings, he preſcribed vomits, ſquills 


boiled in wine, as a diuretic, warm dry Baths or 


Stoves, as a ſudorific, and in diet, warm Aroma- 


ties and Niuretic vegetables he alſo ordered Exere 
ciſe. dea · voyages, at and laſtly, the Abdomen to be tap · 
ped. In drawing. Away. water by a puncture i into 
the abdomen, he recommended a tight bandage to 
be rolled round the belly to prevent ſudden fainting, 
In che aſcites, tlie fick perſon was bitely' allowed 
to waſh his mouth with water to alla) thirſt; In 


| the Tympanites, or windy Dropſy ny WAs blen 
4 termed, the diſeaſed perſon” was fometinie? Blaced 


in fabd, heated either by the fire, of the ſud'rays, 
and a ſweat forced: another way he mentions to 
force ſweats, is by the heated vapour of lea. water. 


He w as 4 diuretic 1 in the Droply, ; an ex · 


e | | e tremely 
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; ne, To reduce exceſſive corpulency, . 
1 recommended a eonſtang ſucceſſion of different 


- | * 
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tremely ac 


ciſes, weak .meagre der, little lleep, dry or 
aths, frequent frifions of the body 2 


and 10 keep the mind agitated in active buſineſs. * 
In the Apoplexy be ordered Veneſection, »Glp + | 
ſter; the head to be ſhavedy/ ſcatified-and' cupped, 
. and afterwards: ſome. external -apphications to | 
the head. He directed a particular and eaſy | 
invention for exerciſing paralytic- members, to · 


gether with friction and acrid external applica» 
tions to the, ſkin to rouze- motion, $0-,viſit the 
warm minera] ſprings of Italy. to ſwim in the ſea, 


or in warm baths, with bladders under the arms, 


and the paralytic member to be ſometimes placed 


under a Cataract or fall of water. 


In i Doioly ue ddt applied:/exdeilicns 


| Poulrices externally, directed warm vapour into 


the throat, gargles for the mouth, and ſome- 


times ſcarification and cupping glaſſes, or leeches 


to the external tumour af the fauces. The juice ot 
horehound and honey mixed, was one of his pre- 
ſcriptions in the Pulmonary Conſumption, and he 
ordered cupping glaſſes to the pained fide. To burſt 
a Vomica, or Abſceſy la the lungs, he preſcribed 
Sternutatories, Vomits, and fumes of ſulphur, or 
origanum, to be inſpired; fo as to excite a violent fit 
of coughing. If a paroxiſm of Aſthma threatened/ 
ſuffocation he bled, injected a Clyſter, cypped and 
Farified the breaſt, and the hack between the ſhoul- 


ders, 


. * 
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ders; Pplſed watmn vapour by means of ſponges or 
Rannels to the breaſt : after the termination of the 

paoriſin, he ordered a Vomir, and in the intervals 
vitiegit of ſquills,'an'clefuary of honey and refin 
of turpentine, höhey, and Vinegar, and a mukitude 
of bthet*ibgredients, together with certain mineral 
waters; the breaſt to de fobjeRteT'to a fall of water, 

deen wyaeeabdtravelling.” oO 
> Ix the lla Paffion he bled, injected an emol. 
lent elyſter, applied warm vapour, emollient Cata- 

plaſins, and a bladder filled with warm oil over the 
pained part, and alſo cupped aud Ncarified it, and 
placed the patient in a warm bath. To deſtroy the 
mall Humaf · worms, called A ſcarides, he injected oil 
into the Anus: and to deſttoy the round wortns he 
gase oil by the mouth, Bitters, and à profulion of 
other medicines. He mentions che moſt general oe 
caſionab cauſes and ſymptons of the Gout; and ab- 
ſerves: that it is more frequent amongſt the male 
then the fr male ſex; anch mort ſoar the middte age,” 
andi that it is öftet heretfitary; that the antecedeft 
cauſes are often habitualdrunkeneſs, or neglecting 
their accuſtomed exerciſe: the ſeat of the Gout he 
ſaid is'originally-inthe'herves;and that ir is exiremely 
dit cult of cufe'when of long continuance; In the 
paroxiſm of Gout, if the belly was eoſtive, he gave 

a clyſter, cupped and ſcarified, or applied leeches to 

the inflamed foot, or ſcatified it only, fomented it 

with warm vapour, and applied light emollient pou = 

tjcesz- ſometimes he directed muſtard inapiſms to 

the ſeat of pain; but he was averſe to uſtion and to 
25d | internal 
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" internal, medicines. . On recovery, any injury of 
the foot, cold, indigeſtion, exceſs of wine and 
venery were to be carefully avoided ; when able, 


they were to walk about and to uſe exerciſe, and 
to drink the warm mineral waters. 

2 Mzrasvxchu isis“ is A techinal term in the 
Methodic, practice, by which they . pretended, to 
direct remedies that would draw from the center 
to the circumference, change the pores, reduce 
chem to ſymmetry, and of courſe, as. they con- 
jectured, the body to health. They alſo admini- 
ſtered the 6 circular rotine,”  pompouſly ſo deno- 
minated, It was plainly no more than this 3 if 
one method of cure failed, another was, tried: 
and ſhould, the diſeaſe prove obſtinate, a ſucceſ- 
lion of experiments, fatiguing proceſſes, and change 
of remedies, were perſevered in through three or 


four different courſes: aq example of the practice 


may be ſeen in Cœlius, in the caſe of a Chronic 
Head-ach. Sick perſons muſt have been: bleſſed 
with a large ſtock of patience and phlegm to ſub - 
mit to the whole circular rotine: it was ſufficient 
to. ruffle. the temper of Job. A wit obſerved, 


that a man who could undergo the ſucceſſive ſeries 


of Merhodic diſcipline, and yet recover, would in 
all probability, make a hardy ſoldier. |, 


A Weirzs, from Cappadocia, Aretæus, is in 


the hands of cvery Medical man, and ranks 
bigh in che liſt of ſelect practical authors. Hoff. 
man, à competent judge of Medical merit, calls 
his works golden monuments of Phyſick. His 


arrange- 


. 
| 
| 
[ 
N 
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arrangemetit' of Siſtaſcs, both acute and chronic, - 


but particulatly of the former, is judicious. He 
reduced Hippotrates and other Greek writers, 
his predeceſſors, © into better order; and from 
them transfuſed whatever he thought uſeful. 
In the accurate diſcrimination of diſeaſes from 
each other; no better guide can be followed amongſt 
the ancients: his Medicines alſo are in general 
powerful, and well choſen out of thoſe then known 
and diſcovered. In the cure of ſome Chronic dif- 
eaſes very little improvement, at this diſtance of 
the. peſtilential or putrid Sore Throat, which he 
obſerved was fatal principally to children. He 
mentions a ſpecies of religious madneſs, where the 
wretched. Fanaticks tore: their-Reſh and made in- 
cilions into it, believing that they ſhould, by thoſe 
odious | barbarities, - render themſelves more -ac- 
ceptable to the Deity. ln the Leproſy, he pre- 
ſcribed: Helle bore av a purge, and vipers in food, 
together with acrid detetgent baths of ſharp pointed 
dock and ſulphur, boiled in water. White Helle- 
bore was a favourite emetic and remedy with him 
min feveral Chronic diſeaſes, und Hiera Nera, 6 
favoutite purgative. In one ſpecies of Epilepſy 
he propofed to rub the head with, Cantharides: 
he cured another by trepanring the ſkull. Ar- 
ehigenes, his predeceffor, is the firſt ho em- 
ployed Cantharides in Cataplaſms to raiſe velica- 
tions: but their application fot many ages after 


was u conhined, He truſted much 0 


| variges 
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variqus/exertiſes and baths, in che cure of ſeveral -: 
diſeaſes, and like all the Methodics to a multi- 
tude of external Applications, Fomentations, 

Unctions, Frictions, Cataplaſms, er 
retic regimen. oh d ο,łle | 

AktT&vy is claſſed as one of the Pe 
Spiritual ſect, who eſtabliſhed a fifth element; 
but which in fact ſeems only to have meant the 
air we breathe in reſpiration. His ſyſtem and ideas 
of the proximate cauſes of diſeaſes roll upon the 
ſenſible qualities of the four ancient elements. 
Boerhaave eſtet᷑med Aretæus equal to Hippocrates, 
and adds, Hvjus autem viri auctoritatem Hip- 
« pocrati equalem habemus, in hoc etiam emicuit 
% ſupta Hippoeratem quod ad ſuas Claſſes et ca- 
« pita ſparſa Hippocratis redigerit.“ Haller con- 
ſidets him as greatly fuperior ro Hippocrates; but 
obſerves, that he had the advantage to live long 
after the Father of Medicine; and to profit by 
his diſcoveries.”” The commmendation of two ſuch - 
excallent crities renders any farther encomium on 
this refpectable Ancient ſuperfluous. Authors are 
at à loft to fix the preciſe time when Aretæus 
wrote, whether ſhortly before or after Gale. 


Azvvr the commencement of the Chriſtian era, 


during the r63gns of * Augaſtus and Tiberius, 
Celſus lived at Rome. Diſputes not yet adjuſted 
have afiſen, Whether he followed Medicine as 2 
profeſſi6n, or only attended to it as an entertain- 
ing object of Sciener. His ſyſtem of Medicine 
and Surgery, dt is agreed, rivals the firſt in anti- 
quity. 


SE) : £64] 8 
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led him alſo to wtite on Poetty, Rhetoric, Tactics, 
and Agriculture. Fortunately for Phyßck and 
Surgery, his Medical works have deſcended to 
us intire. In eight ſhort chapters or ſections, 
| making i in the whole but one ſmall volume, he 
has with elegance and conciſeneſs deſcribed every 
diſeaſe then known, and may be ſaid to have com- 
preſſed together almoſt the whole eſſence of an- 
cient Medicine and Surgery. His obſervations 
are ſelected with judgment, and are calculated for 
uſe and buſineſs : in · order and arrangement he 
excels Hippocrates, from whom the greateſt part 
of his are compiled: his language is 
. eaſy and familiar, and the een rules unadul- 
terated with conjectures. 
Cxxlsus treats of the origin and ape of ls 
dicine. He examines, as Hippocrates bad done 
before him, the ſalutary and morbid «Fes of the 
ſeaſons, of heat, cold, winds, rains, and the diſ- 
caſes moſt predominant in the different ſtages of 
life. He enumerates a great variety of animal* 
and vegetable food, and of drink uſed by man- 
kind, diſtinguifhing the diet into three claſſes, 
the ſtrong, middle, and weak, together with their 
various effects and operations in the human N 
in health. and in diſeaſe. 


He divided Fevers into ſeparate genera; into 
Quatidian, Tertian, Quartan, Semitertian, Con- 
unual, Peſtilential, Ardent and Slow Fevers, and 
thoſe accompanied with topical inflammation, the 

Pleuriſy, 
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Pfleutiſy, Peripneumony, &.: after thoſe ances 
Fevers, he treats of 'diſeaſes affefting the Head, 
the Trunk, —— ar. pon and 
of Surgical Uiſeaſes. TS 3 yas 
Tus outlines es Celler padde is Ferery'wers 
evidently copied; upon choſe of 'Aſclepiades,” bur 
were not at firſt ſo ſevere. From the cormmence- 
mentz until after three days, abſtinence from food 
was preſcribed : but indulgencies were made for 
the diffetence of ages, climates, ſeaſons of the 
year, ſtrength. habit and nature of the Fever. No 
general rule he ſaid could be laid down: In Africa, 
food muſt be given earlier; it moſt be given 
earlier to.ghildreng and in warm weather, than in 
cold and the Phyſician is to watch that the ſick are 
not loſt through ſevere abſtinence. Drink at the 
beginning is d be given ſparingly, and the ſiek 
ate to he told. that on the Fever abating, ſo will 
the thirſt, wbich may be. conſiderably aſwaged by 
merely waſhing their mouth often. He condemns 
the Hippecratic doctrine of critical days, but was 
extremely attentive to the. acceſſion. or periodical 
- returns, gf: febrile. paroxiſns, and to give food in 
the intervals, only, or . remiſſion. from. Fever. If 
the Feyer, was nearly. of 4 continued nature, he 
ſought for the time of moſt eaſe and remiſſion, to 
adminiſter light food. Towards the termination 
of a febrile patgxiſui, when a ſweat. was coming 
on, he directed warm drink to be given, and to 
cover the ſiclꝭ with warm bed-cloaths, ſo as to pro- 


eee, to wipe "ow 
0 ve. 
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Coſtiveneſs was to be removed, and the urinary diſ- 
charge promoted. In ſome caſes a warm bath was 
preſcribed. The ait in the ſick chamber was to be 
kept freſh and cool. The ſick were to be kept 
as eaſy as poſſible and free from cares, and every 
thing avoided that might exaſperate, . or 


ruffle their paſſions. 
In flow. and languid Hers, he ordered the 


patient's body to be rubbed with oil and falt, or 
with cold water and oil, to excite a cold and hot 
fit, and if the cold continued too long, to give 
two or three glaſſes of wine, diluted with water. 
The ſame preſcription was ordered in ardent Fe- 
vers; and ſometimes, in the latter: Fever, about 
four days after the commencement, large draughts 
of cold water were given, immediately after a vomit 
was ſwallowed, the ſick were then covered up in a 
warm bed to promote plentiful ſweats, and often felt 
into a profound fleep, from which they awaked great- 
ly relieved, In Fevers attended with a cough, 
or with topical inflammations, he forbad cold wa- 
ter to be drank. Throughout Fevers of every des 
Nomination he attended, whether the Brain, or 
any of the principal Viſcera were diſordered or in- 
flamed : in the former caſe, the forchead and tem- 
ples were bathed and kept wetted with an infuſion of 
roſes and vinegar, and grateful and refreſhing ſmells 
were applied to the olfactory organs. If the tongue 
was foul, it was ſoftened with warm water, and 
afterwards anointed with Honey of Roſes, and 
wen other detergents, Wine and light broth was 

allowed 
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allowed to thoſe whoſe ſtrength was impaited by 
the length and violence of the Fever, and by 
the frequent returns of febrile paroxiſms. Wine 
in all caſes was the common and palatable cordial 
of Celſus. Hippocrates had excepted infancy and 
old-age from Veneſection. Celſus thought it | 
might be drawn at any age when the ſtrengtli 
permitted, and the diſeaſe required ſuch an eva- 
cuation. In ſeveral ſpecies of Fevers, he pre- 
ſcribed Veneſection, but at the ſame time com- 
plains, that it was then too frequently employed. 
Celſus paid no regard to the pulſe, he looked 
upon it as an uncertain criterion, becauſe age, ſex, 
temperament, paſſions of mind, diſorders of the 
ſtomach, pain, and the appeatance of the Phyſi- 
cian, diſturb its pulſations and affect both its 
frequency and ſtrength, He regarded with par- 
ticular attention the eyes, countenance, and breath- 
ing, and the ſtate of the ſkin, whether cold, hot, , 
dry, and parched, or whether covered with gene- 
ral, or with partial ſweats. 

In the cure of Quartan Fevers, he directed fevers 
abſtinence during the firſt thirteen days, to take 
a vomit at the beginning, and always, when the fit 
was expected, to prevent it by going into the 
warm bath, after which a little light nouriſhment 
and wine was allowed. By ſuch abſtemious regi- 
men, and by baths, the Fever was often ſubdued ; 
but ſhould it ſtil] prove obſtinare, the baths, he ſays, 
muſt be omitted, and we muſt truſt to exerciſe, fric- 
tion, and increaſe the quantity of nouriſhment and of 

F 2 | wine; 
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vine; coftivenes alſo muſt be prevented. Gatlick 
. eat, or pepper ground, and mixed with water, or 
muſtard with wine, and a glaſs or two drank im- 
_ mediately before the cold fit was expected, he re- 
commended as ſometimes effectual in preventing 
the paroxiſm. The horror preceding febrile 
paroxiſms, he aid often aroſe from bile in the 
c ſtomach, | in which caſe a little warm water was 
uſeful to promote vomiting. In the Peripneumony 
he bled, cupped the ſides, gave for drink a de- 
coction of hyſſop and figs in water, or an infuſion 
of byſſop ſweetened with honey, and in the height 
of the diſeaſe, was cautious not to admit too cool 
air into the chamber. In the Pleutiſy he bled, 
applied muſtard and vinegar to the pained ſide, to 
excite bliſters, and to draw away the hùmours, or 
cupped, ſcarified and fomented the pained part. 
In the Quinſy, or Angina, he bled, gave a: cly- 
ſter, cupped the fauces externally, rubbed warm 
oil on the ſeat of pain, or applied warm falt in 
a bag to the throat, he alſo gargled, fomented, 
and if the diſeaſe was violent, he bled under the 
tongue, and fcarified the Uvula and Tonſils. 

He deſcribes three different genera of Tabes, 
the Atrophy, Cachexia, and Phthiſis Pulmonalis. 
In the Pulmonary Conſumption, the patients were 
directed to avoid the baths, cold, catarrhs, intem- 
perance and venery: they were to ule a vegetable 
and milk diet, and alternately a little light fiſh, 
and ſuet puddings. As a Medicine, he recom- 
mended the expreſſed juice of plantain, or of hore- 

hound 
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hound boiled with honey, a ſpoonful of which was to 
be ſipped daily z and he ſometimes gave a ſoft paſte 
or linctus of butter, honey, and the reſin of tur- 
pentine boiled together, with ſeveral remedies, to 
mitigate the cough. If, however, the Fever and 
_ Cough increaſed, and the body became more ema- 
ciated, he made Ulcers in the ſides and between 
the ſhoulders, with a hot iron, and theſe were not 
to be ſuffered to heal up until the cough was re- 
moved: the Patients were daily to uſe friction and 
exerciſe either by walking, by carriages, or by 
. failing: as the laſt reſource, he adviſed a 

change of climate, and a:Sea-voyage to Alexan- 
dria, In the Aſthma he bled, fomented the breaſt 
and ſides, ſometimes ſcarified, gave the ſize of a 
bean of honey, galbanum, and reſin of ryrpentine 
boiled together, which was kept in the mouth to 
diſſolve lowly : he alſo recommended garlick, water- 
creſſes, and ſuch other diet as promoted. urine, to 
drink a ptiſan of hyſſop with honey, to uſe exer- 
Ciſe and friftions, and to keep the Belly temperate. 
Tus Epilepſy he ſaid was more frequentamongſt 
the male than the female ſex; that it was ſeldom, 
except when recent, dangerous to lifez that at the 
period of puberty it was often removed, after hav- 
ing reliſted every means of cure. In this diſeaſe, 
he ordered the head to be ſhaved, and to be bath - 
ed or rubbed with oil and vinegar, or with vinegar 
and nitre, to draw blood on the day on which the 
fir was expected, ſometimes to purge with black 
hellebore, and to vomit with white hellebore, to 
F 3 uſe 
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ve much exerciſe by tar and afterwards vios 


lent friction in a warm chamber, and next in fuc- 
ceſſion cold water to be poured on the head: 
mould the diſeaſe til! continue rebellious, to ſca- 


rify, and to cupp the occiput, and to make two 
iſſues or running ulcers i in the nape of the neck; 


| Heat, cold, wine, venery, paſſions of mind, an- 
Tiety, laſſitude, fear and terrour, to be avoided: 


In obſtinate chronic Head-achs, he ordered the 
head to be ſhaved, and to be bathed with warm 
—_ or with falt water, or a decoction of Lau- 

; fo excite ſneezing; to gargle the mouth 
05 ſuch fubſtances as promoted a flow of Saliva; 
to uſe daily frictions of the lower extremities ; to 
cupp the temples, and back part'of the head, to ap- 
ply to the pained fart ſinapiſns of muſtard, and in 


the laſt ertremity, to burn with a hot iron; to be 


abſtemious in diet: heat, © Warm applications 
and coverings to the "head, agree beſt with ſome, 
refrigerants with öthers, and experience alone moſt 


determine the choice. Perſons ſelzed with fymp- 


toms pf Lethargy, were ordered to have cold water 
thrown upon the head, the head to be ſhaved and 
bathed with a decoction of rue, or of laute; ſeve- 


ral other applications wete directed to the head, 


and ſtrong ſtimulzuts gr fetid ſubſtances to be ap- 
plied to the olfactory organs, and ſneezing to be 
excited. He mentions the utility of warm Baths, 
and of the Baiz;" thoſe warm Baths of Italy, 
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from the earth : this remedy he preſeribed in ſome 
Nervous diſorders to excite ſweat, diſcharge the 
old humours, and to change the whole habit of 
the body by a new ſupply. In one ſpecies of Le- 
proſy, he preſcribed, as part of che cure, n 
in warm ſto ves. „ +0 

Ul diſtinguiſhed; the different genera 3 Drop- 
ſies, and in the Abdominal Dropſy, or Aſcites, 
recommends to meaſure the body daily, together 
with the drink and urinary excretions, in order to 
judge how far the diſeaſe yielded to Medicine. In 
all caſes of Dropſy, he recommended conſtant exer- 
ciſe by walking, the extremities to be daily rubbed, 
ne more drink or fluids to be taken, than what is 
barely ſufficient to ſuſtain life, and of that quality 
which promotes urine y food to be of the ſolid 
kind, and eſpecially” of fleſh, and a little rough 
wine to be drank y ſweats. to be forced in dry 
ſtoves, or in warm ſand, or what is preferable, in 
the natural 'ſudatorioms or vapour ſteams emit- 
ted from the earth, in ſome parts of Italy; the 
belly to be kept temperate, more by laxative diet 
than by Medicines : the final reſouree was to draw 
away the greater part of the water by a puncture 
into the Abdomen. A pipe of lead or braſs, with 
a broad brim, to prevent its falling into the abdo- 
men, was to be kept in the orifice until the remain. 
ing water was all gradually drawn off; and the for- 
mer regimen to be continued for ſome time, until 
perfect recovery. In the Leucophlegmatia or A- 
naſarca, he ordered the Skin to be tubbed twice 
ä | F 4 in 
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e and one hour each time, with ſoft 'and 
warm hands, wetted wich ſalt, nitre and oil; and 
to make nw nc ogy ee 50 
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H deſcribes various Chronic diſeaſes affefting 
the ſtomach, and the remedies adapted to each. 
If Phlegm abounded in the Stomach, he ordered 
yomits, exerciſe, friction, ſailing, nothing cold to 
be eat nor drank,” nor food liable to generate 


phlegm. If Bile abounded in the Stomach; he 


. preſcribed yomits, purges, exerciſe, ſailing, infu- 
fions of wormwood, rough wine, and food eaſily 
| Gigeſted./ In that worſt diſeaſe of the Stomach, re- 
laxation, when it would not retain nor digeſt any 
food, be preſcribed exerciſe, eſpecially of the arms 
and ſyperioy parts, which: he ſaid was uſeful in 
moſt complaints of the Stomach, to read aloud, 
ſo. as tq sgitate the Lungs and Stomach, to uſe 
friction, and the cold hach, general or anly par · 
tial to the region af the Stomach, with cold faod 
and drinks and rough vine: food corrupted in 
the Stomach is to be rejected by vomiting, and freſh 
food taken, la the Cholera morbus, à preeipitate 
diſcaſe, he gave warm water to be dreak to pro- 
mote the (vomiting, and hen the crudity in the 
diſcharge of the Stomach was cleared away, be 
immediately gaye wine and water to reeruit the 
exhauſted ſtrength, and if it was quickly rejected 
by the mouth or anus, more was given. If the 
diſesſe ſtill proyed refractory, with fainting and con- 


eren i ke nme he applied cupping 
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glaſſes and muſtard to the Stomach, and to the 
extremities warm fomentations, and anointed them 
with warm oil. He deſcribes various diſeaſes of the 
Liver and Spleen, and of the inteſtines. In the Jaun 
dice, after regulating the diet, he'preſcribeda purge. 
Aſclepiades gave for this purpoſe, ſalt water. Cel. 
ſus likewiſe recommended, in the Jaundiee, exer · 
ciſe, frictions, and, if in the winter ſeaſon, ſwim- 
ming in a warm bath, if in the ſummer, in à ebld 
| bath, to drink ſome wine, and to indulge in all 
amuſements. I he Hæmorrhoids or Piles, he ſaid; 
were ſometimes: followed with dangerous conſe- 
quences, when ſuppreſſed, If the Anus was in- 
flamed, the patient received eaſe by fitting in warm 
water, and by ſome other external applications. 
Where Piles of long continuance were ſuppreſſed, 
he adviſed to uſe afterwards much exerciſe, and 
at certain intervals to draw blood from the arm. 
In the Dyſentery, he is rather ſudden in preſerib- 
ing aſtringents: to eaſe the pain and irritation of 
the inteſtines, he injected, by che anus, melted ſuet, 
or oil, or a decoction of Linſeed, or the whites of 
eggs, with roſes and butter, and after every drjec- 
tion, bathed the anus with warm water, One re- 
medy he praiſes in a chronic 'Diarrheea, to 
Ow the . n is f on ok. 


back. | 

In eaſes a . Madneſs, ts he faid, 
were preſcribed in vain during the paroxiſm of rage: 
the Maniac was to be bound, and if the ſtrength was 
* blood was drawn; the head was ſhaved, 

cupped, 
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a purge was given; ſleep, which is highly uſeful in 
all caſes of Madneſs, was ſolicited by frictions, by 


the Poppy, by ſuſpended beds, and by a fall of 
water. Sternutatories were ' ſometimes ordered: 


the Paſſions were carefully watched, and thoſe who 
were - audacious or refractory to counſel were 
chaftiſed by ſtripes, and puniſhed by hunger: 
thoſe who prefer darkneſs ſhould be kept dark, 
and, vice verſa: the diet to be of the weak 
ſort; and ſcanty. In the Melancholy madneſs, he 
drew blood at the beginning, purged and vomited 
with the black and white hellebore, and if they re- 
fuſed to ſwallow it, it was mixed withtheir bread ; 


he ſhaved and cupped the heed z ſometimes cold wa- 


ter was poured on the head, and the body bathed in 


water and oil: he ſolicited ſleep by all the means 


before deſcribed: he endeavoured to ſooth and com- 
fort the mind by hope, and by-ſuch-amuſements or 


employments as entertained them in health, and ei- 


thet by gentle flattery, or by compuiſion, to divert 
their thaughts to other objects. Sudden terror 
and ſurprize ate ſometimes beneficial, In every 
caſe, exerciſe is neceſſary and uſeful. In the furious 
madneſs, eſpecially, the diet ſhould be meagte. On 


the recovery of reaſon, they ſhovld viſit another 


climate, and annually travel. In caſes of bites 
from mad animals, Celſus, and almoſt all the an- 
cients, are unanimous in burning over the wound 
with à hot iron, ſo as to keep an open ulcer and 
2 far a conſiderable time aſter the injury ʒ 


and 
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2041 in the laſt deſperate Rage of this diſeaſe, when 
Hydrophobia threatned, he adviſed, on ſome occa- 


Hons, ſudden immerſion. DNA Ing or in the 
Sea. 

In the Sciatics, fur 0 ad ineffettual 
frictions over the ſeat of pain, of acrid applications 
and of cupping-glaſſes, his * nn, was the 
hot iron, 
© In his Surgery, all the 0 — 


Hippocrates to his own days are collected, the 


moſt minute and trifling diſeaſes are not omitted. 
An eminent Surgeon, of the Moderns, emphati- 
cally exhorts every perſon in that profeſſion, to 
0 keep Celſus in his hands by day and by night.“ 
He deſcribes the ſigns of a fractured ſcull, the 
method of examining for the fracture, of laying 
the Skull bare, by an inciſion in the form of the 
letter X, and afterwards of cutting away the an+ 
gles, and of applying the Trepan, with the ſigns 
of danger and of recovery. He obſerved that 
fometimes, though very rarely, a fatal concuſſion 
of the brain might happen, the blood: veſſels with- 
in the ſcull being burſt, yet the bone remaining 
entire. After the operation of the trepan, ſpunges 
and cloths wet in vinegar, and ſeveral other appli» 
cations. were made to the head, and, throughout, 
ſevere abſtinence was enjoined. In violent frac- 
tures. of the ribs, he ordered veneſection ; low 
diet; to avoid paſſions of mind, loud i 
motion, and every thing that might excite cough- 
ing or ſneezing; cloths wet in wine, roſes and oil, 


* 
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and other applications were laid over-the fracture. 
The cure of fractures, in the upper and lower extre- 
mities, he ſaid were nearly alike; that fraQures differ 
in degree of violence and danger, in being ſimple 
or compound, that is, with or without a wound of 
the fleſh, and in being near to the joint: he directs 
the extenſion of the member by. aſſiſtants, the 
reduction, by the Surgeon's hands, of the frac· 
tured bones into their natural ſituation, and. to 
bind the fractured part with bandages of different 
lengths, previouſly dipped in wine and oil; on 
the third day freſh bandages are to be applied, 
and the fractured member fomented with warm va- 
pour, eſpecially during the Inflammation. Splints, 
if neceſſary, are to be applied, to retain the bones 
in a fined poſition. The fractured arm is to be 
ſuſpended in a broad Qling hung round the neck: 
the fractured leg is to be incloſed in a kind of caſe, 
reaching above the ham, and accommodated like- 
wiſe with a ſupport to the foot, and with ſtraps at 
the fide, to keep the leg ſteady: in the fractured 
thigh bone, the caſe is to extend from the top of the 
hip to the foot. He deſcribes the method of treat- 
ing compound fractures, and of removing ſmall 
fragments or ſplinters of bones; and the manner of 
extracting darts. In luxations of the ſhoulder, he 
mentions ſeveral methods of giving force to the 
extenſion, and of replacing the diſlocated bone. 
One method ſimilar to Hippocrates was, to ſuſ- 
pend the patient by the arm, the fore part of the 
Wo; at the ſame time, reſting upon the top 
of 
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of a door, or any other ſuch firm fulcrum." Ano- 
ther method was to lay the patient ſupine, ſome 
aſſiſtants retaining the body in a fixed poſition, 
and others extending the arm in the contrary di- 
rection, the Surgeon, in the mean time, attempt- 
ing, by his hands, forcibly to reduce the bone 
into its former place. 
Is a large inflammation nu Wende 
after a wound, it was ſuffered to bleed for ſome 
time, and blood was drawn from the arm. To 
wounds, accompanied with conſiderable hæmorr- 
hage, he applied a ſpunge, wet in vinegar, and 
conſtant preſſure : if neceſſary, from the violence 
of the hemorrhage, ligatures were made around 
the Veſſels, and ſometimes the bleeding orifice 
was ſeared up with the point of a hot iron. On 
the third day freſh dreſſings were applied. In 
conſiderable contuſions, with a ſmall wound of the 
fleſh, if neither nerve nor blood · veſſel prevented, 
the wound was to be enlarged. Abſtinence and 
low diet, in all ſuch accidents, was preſcribed ; 
_ Cloths wet with vinegar, and ſeveral other appli- 
cations, were directed to the inflamed part, He ob- 
ſerves,that freſh wounds may behealed without com- 
pound applications: Hippocrates uſed a piece of 
dry ſpunge, and condemned greaſy ingredients. 
In external gangrene, Celſus cut into the ſound fleſh, 
and when the diſeaſe, in ſpite of every effort, ſpread, 
he adviſed extirpation of the member. After cut- 
ting to the bone, the fleſh was then ſeparated 
from it, and drawn back, in order to ſave as 


much fleſh as poſſible to cover the extremity of the 
bone. 
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bone. Celſus, though extremely diffuſe in the 
deſcription” of Surgical diſeaſes, and of various 
remedies and external applications, yet he-is nearly 
ſilent on the method and proceſs of extirpating 
members; from which, comparing his treatiſe 
with the modern ſyſtems, we might infer, that the 
operation was then ſeldomer practiſed than at. pre · 
ſent. He deſcribes the ſymptoms of that dan- 

gerous inflammation, the Carbuncle, and directed 
immediately to burn or to corrode the gangrened 
part. To promote the Tuppuration of Abſceſſes, 
he ordered Poultices of barley- meal, or of marſh. 
mallows, or the ſeeds of linſeed and fenugreek. 
He alſo mentions the compoſitions of ſeveral re- 


pellent cataplaſms, In that ſuperficial inflammation 


called the Eryſipelas, he applied ceruſs, mixed with 


the juice of Solanum, or night-ſhade. Sal ammoniac | 


was ſometimes mixed with his plaſters. 
Hz is very minute in deſcribing diſeaſes of the - 
Eyes, Ears and Teeth, and in preſcribing a mul- 
titude of remedies and applications. In Inflam- 
mation of the Eyes, he enjoined abſtinence and 
low diet, reſt, and a dark room: if the mflam- 
mation was violent, with great pain, he ordered 
veneſection, and a purgative; a ſmall poukice of 


nne flower, ſaffron, and the white of an egg, to 
be laid to the forehead to ſuppreſs the flow of pi- 
tuita, the ſoft inſide of warm white bread, dipped 


in wine, to be laid to the eye; the poppy and roſes 
were alſo added to his Collyriums, and various 


ingredients too tedious to enumerate, In chronic 


watery 


nl 
| watery defluxions of the eyes, he applied aſtringents, 
cupped the temples, and burnt the veins over the 
temples and forehead. He couched cataracts, by 
depreſſing the chryſtalline Lens to the bottom of 
the orbit. Teeth, looſened by any accident, he di- 
res, after the example of Hippocrates, to be faſ- 
tened with a gold thread to thoſe adjoining on each 
ſide. Previous to drawing a tooth, he ordered the 
gum to be cut round its neck: and if the tooth was 
hollow, it was to be filled with lead before extrac - 
tion, to prevent its breakingby the forceps. He de- 
ſcribes not only the inflammation, but likewiſe the 
elongation of the Uvula: he alſo deſcribes the Po- 
lypus, and ſome other diſeaſes affecting the Noe, 
He deſcribes ſeveral ſpecies of Herniz, or Rup- 
tures, and alſo the Hydrocele or dropſy of the 
Scrotum, and the manual aſſiſtance required in 
thoſe complaints, After the return of the inteſ- 
tines into the abdomen, a firm compreſs was ap- 
lied to that part of the groin through which they 
protruded, and was ſecured by a bandage round 
the loins. In ſome caſes, after the return of in- 
teſtinal ruptures, he diminiſhed the quantity of 
looſe ſkin, and formed a cicatrix, fo as to con- 
tra& over the part, to render it more rigid and 
capable of reſiſting. , He deſcribes various diſeaſes 
of the genital parts, a difficulty of Urine, and the 
manner of drawing off the water by a Catheter the 
figns of Stone in the bladder, and the method of 
founding or feeling for that Stone. Lithotomy 
was at that time performed by introducing two 
fingers into the Anus, the Stone was then preſſed 
forward 
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. | forward to the; Perinatum,. and a cut made into 
the Bladder, and by a crooked inſtrument made 
in à particular form, the Stone was. extracted. 
Hie deſcribes the manner of performing this opera · 
tion on both the ſexes, of treating the patient, 
and the ſigns of recovery and of danger, Hippo- | 
crates had even ventured to cut into the kidney, ei- 
n nn 10 n 
f ſtones. | 
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and injeftions w Fiſtuls, and in the aſt eng 
mity opened them to the bottom with a knife; 
-cutting upon a grooved inſtrument or conductor. 
In old callous Ulcers, he made a new wound by 
either cutting away the hard edges, of corroding 
them with verdigteaſe, quick-lime, alum, nitre, 
and with ſome vegetable Eſcharoticks. He men- 
tions the ſymptoms of Caries in the bone, directe 
the bone to be laid bare, and to be pierced with 
| ſeveral holes, or with the trepan, or to be burnt 
or raſped, in order to promote an exfoliation of the 
.corrupted part; afterwards .to apply nitre and 
ſeveral other ingredients. One of his applications to 
à Cancer was Auripigmentum or Arſenick. He 
_ directs the manner of Tapping the Abdomen in the 
- Aſcites, and of drawing. blood by the lancet and 
- cupping-glaſſes, His cupping glaſſes ſeem not to 
have been ſo convenient as the modern: they were 
made either of braſs or horn, and were unprovided 
+ with a pump. Ne cured Varicoſe veins by uſtion or by 
O09 . | | f inciſion. 
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L Kaka, He gives directions for ertracling the 
dead feetus from the womb, in whatever poſitiori 
it ſhould preſent, and, after delivery, applied to 
the: private parts, ſoft cloths wet in an infuſion 
of vinegar and roſes. In Celſus* works, there 
is 4 great tedundance and ſuperfluity of plaſ- 
ters, ointments, eſcharoticks, collyriums, of 
fuppurating and diſcutient cataplaſms, and exter- 
nal applications of every kind, both ſimple and 
compound: perhaps, amongſt the multitude, there 
ate a few uſeful remedies now laid aſide and neg- 

lected. | | 

Hs Anatomy is principally confined to a ſhort 
deſcription of the internal viſcera, and of the 
bones and articulations : the 3 is by far 
che moſt perfect. 

Ir is impoſſible to abridge this illuſtrious Au- 
thor : his book is a perfect abridgement, refined 
in moſt places from all extraneous or uſeleſs mat- 
ter. Thoſe who want to be informed of his merit, 
muſt conſult the original. His ſtile is neat, ner- 
vous, and conciſe, few technical terms pollute 
his page, and each diſeaſe is deſcribed by a ſmall 
number of eſſential ſymptoms. This is a golden 
rule, which, we have great reaſon to lament, has 
been too little attended to by Medical Authors. 
As a Claſſical Latin Writer, Celſus holds the 
rank in Medicine, that Tacitus, Livy, or Cæſar 
ate honoured with in hiſtorical compoſition, I 


ſhall cloſe my feeble eulogy with a ſpecimen of hig 
AE com- 
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lecture upon the means of preſerving health, - 
bh, Sanus homo qui et bene valet, et ſuæ ſpon- 
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common ſtile, and at the ſame time, an excellent 


tis eſt, nullis obligare fe legibus dehet, ac neque 
Medico, neque iatroalipta egere: hunc oportet 
varium habere vitæ genus, modo ruri eſſe, modo 
in urbe, ſæpiuſque in agro: navigare, venarig 
quieſcere interdum, ſed frequenter ſe exercere : 
ſiquidem ignavia corpus hebetat, labor firmat : 
illa maturam fenectutem, hic longam adoleſcen · 
tiam reddit. Prodeſt etiam interdum balneo, 
interdum aquis frigidis uti: modo ungi, mo- 
do ſe ipſum negligere : nullum cibi genus fu- 
gere, quo populus utatur: interdum in con- 
victu eſſe, interdum ab eo ſe retrahere: modo 


plus juſto, modo non amplius aſſumere: bis die 
potius quam ſemel cibum capere: et ſemper 


quam plurimum dummodo hunc coneoquat. 
Sed ut hujus generis exercitationes cibique ne- 
ceflarii ſunt, Aic Athleteci ſupervacui. Nam et 


intermiſſus propter aliquas civiles neceſſitates 


ordo exercitationis corpus affligit; et ea cor- 


pora quæ more eorum repleta ſunt, celerrime 
et ſeneſcunt et ægrotant. Concubirus vero. 


neque nimis concupiſcendus, neque nimis per- 
timiſcendus eſt: rarus, corpus excitat, frequens, 
ſolvit. Cum autem frequens non numero fit, 
ſed natura, ratione, ætatis et corporis, ſcire li- 
cet eum non inutilem eſſe, quem corporis neque 
«+ languor, neque dolor ſequitur.“ 
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Biosdonib ks, of Cilicia, wrote expreſily on 


the Materia Medica, and enumerates all the fim- 
ples and drugs then uſed in Medicine: he lived - 
during the reign of Nero and Veſpaſian, and had 


travelled: to many kingdoms to acquire a know- 


ledge of plants. This Author divides the Mate- 


ria medica into three claſſes, Plants, Animals and 
Minerals: he mentions the places where they may 


he faynd, the manner of prepating and pteſery- 


ing the medicinal fimples; and the efficacy aſ- 


-cribed to them in the cure of diſeaſes; and in - - 


his progreſs makes frequent alluſions to his pre- 
deceſſors, many of whoſe works are now loſt : his 
five books are come down to us entire. Theo- 


phraſtus had deſcribed the few plants then known. 


(between g and 600) chiefly as a Botaniſt ; but even 


in Dioſcorides the qualities and medical effects of 


fimples are vague and incorrect. One plant he 
ſays is good to promote urine, without attending 
to the diſeaſe, and many other circumſtances ne- 
ceſſary to determine the propriety of its adminiſ- 
tration: we are often alſo embarraſſed to know 


what plant is meant by Dioſcorides's deſcription. 
which is extremely ſuperficial. This difficulty is 


increaſed by the names of many plants and mine- 
tals being afterwards changed, and by the ſame 
plant being called by different names. Some 


modern Authors, hereafter to be mentioned, have 


aſſiſted to decypher thoſe difficulties. Dioſcotides 
mult not be read in the original, but either with. 
G 3 Jn, 
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fa. Baubine Commentary, or that of Fabius Co- 
lumna: Saumaiſe is alſo an able critic on this ſubject. 
Notwithſtanding many defects and inaccuracies, Ga- 
len allows that Dioſcorides wrote better upon the 
Materia Medica than any who preceded him. 

We have ſeen that ſome of the Metals, 
Ceruſs, Litharge; Verdigriſe, burnt Antimony, 
and Cinnabar were then uſed in plaſters and ex- 
ternal applications only: Quickſilver was conſi- 
dered as a poiſon, A few earths and ſal-ammoniac 
(different from the preſent ſalt of that name) and 
foſſil ſalts were given internally. Bituminous, ni- 
rrous, and ſulphureous mineral waters were pre- 
ſcribed in baths, and to be occaſionally drank, ag 
may be ſeen in Pliny and Galen. 

Mepicmss were then, as at this time, prepared 
in various forms. In their Formulæ Medicamen- 
torum, we find powders, pills, troches, electuaries, 
the infuſion of plants and fruits, their expreſſed juice, 
and decoctions, gargarifms, errhines, ſinapiſms, col- 
lyriums, ſuppoſitaries, peſſaries, tents, unguents, ca- 
taplaſms, plaſters, cerates, &c. Royal compoſitions 
and antidotes were in great repute. They had anti- 
dotes and recipes not only againſt poifons and veno- 
mous bites, but to cure various diſeaſes. Nero's Ar- 
chiater invented that celebrated but abſurd compo- 
ſition, called after him, Theriaca Andromachi: it 
was intended as an improvement upon the antidote 
of the unfortunate Aſiatic prince, Mithridates, who 
was dethroned by Pompey. Mithridates's antidote 
conliſted of 36 ingredients only aromaticks, ſpices 
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and gums, and amongſt the principal gums, Opium · 
Vipers were added by the Romans, together with 24 
new ingredients. Several of the Roman Emperors 
had this ſuppoſed antidote againſt diſeaſes and poi- 
ſons prepared in their palaces; and, at preſent, the 
Theriac, lopped, it is true, of many ſuperfluities, 
maintains a place in the Pharmocopæias and ſhops ; 
it was adminiſtered by the Ancients in a variety of 
diſorders. Pliny, with his uſual cauſtic raillery, ſays, 
that ſych a confuſed jumble of drugs were heaped to- 
gether, ** ad oſtentationem artis. Vipers were then 
preſcribed by many Phyſicians, in obſtinate ulcers, 
foulneſs of the ſkin, and leproſy, in waſting of the 
fleſh, and as antidotes againſt pojſons.:: they were 
prepared either in ' broth, jellies, or vinous infu- 
ſions, or roaſted as we do eels, Afſſafcetida, that ill- 
ſcented gum, which the Germans call,Stercus diabor 
Ii, was! in uſe with the ancients, and was an ingredient 
ip ſeveral of their ſauces and ragouts. Unguents and 
coſtly perfumes, thoſe childiſh and diſguſting in- 

ventions of luxury and depraved taſte, the Romans 
carried to an extravagant height: they were com- 
poſed of various odoriferous plants, flowers, gums, 

or reſins infuſed in oil, of caſtor, amber, cinna- 
mon, and other aromaticks. | 
PLiny, the naturaliſt, a Genius diſtinguiſhed by 
eminent talents and high rank, though no Phyſician 
by profeſſion, wrote many Chapters on the Origin 
and Hiſtory of Medicine, and on Materia Medica, 
and Pharmacy. He propoſed ta condenſe into 


one Treatiſe, the obſervations of Theophraſtus 
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and Diofcorides. His natural biſtory and epitotrie 
of Ariſtotle is univerſally known. Faget to at- 
tain knowledge and univerſal erudition, ke col. 
lected from all the writers of antiquity, and pub 
liſhed ſome miſcellanedus reflections on Meteory, 
Aſtronomy, Comets, Eclipſes and Earthquakes, T9 
rear up ſo extenfive an edifice, he was under the ne · 
ceſſity of truſting many things to che information 
and teſtimony of others; and,amongft many impor : 
tant truths, are intermixed a number of errors 
and fabulous trifles. He declared himſelf againſt 
the dogmatic and conjectural SeRts, and againſt 
Royal compoſitions and compound medicines: to 
heap together, ſays he, a number of ſimples in 
ſeruples, is a proof of -temark#ble impodlence: 
and an invention of the ſhops for avaricious gain. 
Wine he termed the blood of the eatth, the moſt 
grateful and exbilerating cordial in natüufe. The 
ancient Romans, during their ſplendor, cultivated 
the Vine with peculiar induſtry and care; and at 
one time they could reckon up eighty different 
ſorts of wine, the produce of the grape. 
Salix, P. C. 160, the laſt Author of di ſtinc- 
tion who practiſed Medicine at Rome, is a. man, 
upon whoſe character and writings I muſt dwell for 
ſome time. He reigned during a great number of 
centuries over Phyſic, as an inſpired Prophet, or 
2 Pope gives laws in Religion. Galen was univer- 
ſally appealed to, as a monarch and an oracle: 
he was ſuppoſed to have brought every part of 


Medicine to perfection, and his ſyſtem credited as 
infallible. 
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infallible. "Phyſicians did little more than copy, 
or write dull commentaries upon ſorne parts of his 
voluminous works, many of which are now loſt ; 
but at preſent Galen's writings amount to ſix vo- 
lumes in folio. This Author was born at Perga- 
mus, in the Leſſer Aſia, and had travelled to 
many kingdoms for inſtruction, amongſt the reſt, 
to the renowned ſchool of Alexandria in Egypt, 
where he reſided ſeveral years, in the proſecution 
of Medical ſtudies. About one hundred and ſixty 
years after Chriſt, and at the age of thirty-two, 
he arrived at Rome, where his fame and know- 
ledge pfrocured him admirers and patrons 
amongſt men of rank; and as he ſays, from that 
diſtinction, a number of envious tivals and ene. 
mies in his own profeſſion. The Emperors Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, conferred par- 
ficular favours upon him : he had the good for- 
tune to cure the former Emperor of a dangerous 
diſeaſe, and by his own relation of that lucky cir- 
cutnſtatice, received ſome flattering compliments 
from the Roman Sovereign, 

Ar the time of Galen's appearance in Rome, 
all the other ſets, the Dogmatic, Empiric, Me- 
thodic, Epiſynthetic, Pneumatic, and Eclectic ſub- 
ſiſted ; theſe were again ſplit into parties, and not 
entirely agreed what leader to follow. Galen's 
ſyſtem gained the aſcendant over all the others: 
he declared himſelf of rio party in Medicine; on 
the contrary, he appears to have held all the rival 
ſects in great contempt : the Methodics he called 
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the Aſſes of Theſſalus. The Empirics began by 
degrees to degenerate into mere quacks, adminiſ- 
tering medicines, however powerful, without rea- 
ſon or judgement; and with all the other ſects, 
gradually ſunk into contempt and oblivion. DESERT 

GaLEN boaſted publickly in his writings, of his 
ſuperior knowledge in Medicine, and in many 
| Inſtances aſſumed a magiſterial authority, and illi- 
beral ſuperciliouſneſs. I haye, (ſays he, in a 
fulſome ſtrain of perſonal adulation,) done as 
much to Medicine, as Trajan did to the Roman 
Empire, in making bridges and roads throughout 
Italy. It is I alone that have Pointed out the true 
method of treating diſeaſes : it muſt be confeſſed, 
that Hippocrates has already chalked put the ſame 
road, but as the firſt diſcoyerer he has not gone 
ſo far as we could wiſh ; his writings are- defective 
in order, in the neceſſary. diſtinctions; his know- 
ledge in ſome ſubjeQs is not ſufficiently extenſive z . 
he is often obſcure after the manner of the ancients, 
in order to be conciſe; he opened the road, ano- 
ther muſt render it paſſable.” All theſe defects i in 
Hippocrates, Galen undertook to repair, and to 
ſupply new materials. The former is his model 
in many inflances, and upon whoſe works he has 
written a variety of elaborate commentaries,  . Ga- 
len plumes himſelf upon being the firſt who eſta- ; 
bliſhed a juſt and rational method of treating and 
teaching Medical ſubjects. He compares a Phy- 
ſician to an Architect, Who ſhould know all the 
parts, even to the moſt minute, that compoſe a 
| houſe; 
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houſe: * Phyſician muſt likewiſe learn the c- 
tions and particular functions of each part, com- 
poſing the human body: this is enforcing the 
ſtudy of Anatomy and Phyſiology. 

His theory of the four elementary I 
was originally the offspring of the Greek Philoſo- 
phy, and is in reality the echo of Hippocrates 
Fire, air, earth and water, were ſuppoſed the ele- 
' mentary bodies of all nature, and the four ele- 
mentary humours of the human body: analogous. 
to theſe were blood, pituita, yellow, and black 
bile, . The qualities of theſe elements were ſaid to 
be heat, cold, moiſture, and dryneſs, and diſeaſes 
to enſue, upon either any exceſs. or any depravity 
of the fundamental humours, He drew the out- 
| lines of the four ſuppoſed great claſſes, or elemen-, 
tary temperaments of the human race, the ſan- 
guine, the phlegmatic, the atrabilarian, and the 
melancholic: theſe were again ſubdivided by him 
into many more of a mixed kind, and to theſe he 
added temperaments peculiar to certain individuals. 

. He divided the component parts of the body 
into ſolids, fluids, and ſpirits; the humours into 
blood, pituita, yellow and black bile : the func- 
tions of the body into natural, vital, and animal. 
The natural were ſubſervient to digeſtion, nutri- 
tion and generation: the vital to the heart and reſ- 
piration, and conveyed life and heat: the animal, 
the moſt noble of all was lodged in the hrain, on 
this the internal and external ſenſes depended. 


Hs 
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| naturals, and which, when well regulated, tend 
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Hr ſcrupulouſly examitied the effects and abuſe 


| of what are perhaps improperly termed the Non- 


materially to preſerve: health: ſuch are the air we 
breathe, food and drink, motion and reſt, ſleep 
and watching, retentions and excretions of the body, 
and paſſions of mind. Theſe are alſo by Galen 
ealled, procatartic cauſes, becauſe they put into 
motion the antecedent, Which may be either ple- 
thora, or depravity of the elementary hu- 

rours, Hippocrates alledged that air in the 
blood · veſſels was the cauſe 6f ſome rer * 


2 diſeaſes. 

A btssAtx, — to Gala debut, 
implied an inability” to perform the functions 
of the body, as ih health. His claffificativn 
of diſeaſes is analogous to chac of Hippocrates z 
he pareelled them into epidemic, endettiic, ſpo- 
radie, hort, long, benign, maligu, and many 
other diviſions unneceflary to be retapitulatecl. 
The ſymptoms of diſeaſes, he termed © affec. 
tiones contra naturam,“ which depended upon 
the diſeaſe, and accompanied it as a ſhadow does 
the body: they were of three different ſpecies, 


che action of certain parts injured; the qualities 


of parts changed; faults in the excretions and te- 
tentions. Thus, bad digeſtion is à fymptom of the 
natural action of the ſtomach and inteſtines being 
impaired; fainting, of the heart and vital; 
spoplexy of the brain, or animal functions. 

Faults 


tn 
| Favies in e -rvtentions. and excretion; ad 
Ada he ſeparated the ſymptoms of diſeaſes 
jute two heads; the diagtioſtie and prognoſtic. 
The diagnoſtio were afterwards ſplit into pathog 
nomonic and adjoint, * The pathognomonic ſighs 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh one diſeaſe from anather, they 
begin, accompany, and terminate with the dilgaſe t 
the adjoint-on the contrary, ate common to feve- 
tal diſeaſes, Fot example, in the pleuriſy, a cough, 
difficulty of breathing, puim of the ide, and con · 
ſtant fever, are pathognomonie ſymptoms; but the 
ſpitting of divers colours, an adventitious figh, The 
miagnoſtic ſigns of diſeaſes were taken from the action 

of parts injured, from the cauſes known to excite 
fuch diſeaſes,” from the pulſe, and from the various 
excretions. External diſeaſes and accidents he left to 
be diſcovered principally by the ſight and couth. 
A xNnowLevor of the different functions of the 
body, fays Galen, ſerves to diſcover the diſeaſed 
organ: thus a difficulty of digeſtion is an indica- 
non that the ſtomach is affected: a difficulty of 
paſſing urine ſhews that the bladder, kidneys ot 
other parts contributing to this function are ob. 
ſtructed: an alteration of the pulſe, ſhews that the 
heart and arteries ate affected: immability of any 
part, the nerves. Functions may alſo be injured, 
not immediately or direQly, but by conſent and 
ſympathy : vomiting may originate from a ſtone 
in the kidnies, and in that caſe Medicines directed 
jo the ſtomach alone would be nugatory. The 
| de- 
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\Aegrees of pain all indicate the parts which uf 
in. pungent. acute pain, a membranous part is at- 
tacked ; in pain with convulſions, a nerve. 
- Di88a3zs are alſo known by the excretions and 
evacuations. Little pieces of fleſh emitted with 
the urine, deſcend from the kidneys, but if in 
fmall ſcales, like bran, from the bladder: 
blood iſſuing from a veſſel or outlet, in an 
unequal current, and violent ſtarts  burſty from 
an artery: blood coughed 8 that a veſſel 
of the lungs is ruptured; and when mixed 
with matter or pus, indicates an ulceration 
in the ſame organs: : the.colour of the ſkin changed 

to a deep yellow, as in jaundice, is à ſign that 
the. bile. is obſtructed. Galen has written ſeve- 
ral. chapters or books, exprelsly to determine the 
ſeat of different diſeaſes, which may be rank d 
nàmongſt the moſt ſelect parts of his works. 

From the cauſes of diſeaſes, continues this Au- 
thor, we are furniſned with matter to determine tha 
individual nature of each. From Plethora and Caco- 
chymia of the humours he derived many diſeaſes, 
There might, according to his ſyſtem, be a plethora 
of all the four humours z but if the two Biles or 
Pituita notably exceeded their juſt proportion, it was 
called Cacochymia, . becauſe the blood was by that 
means corrupted : theſe humours might alſo be in a 
ſtate of cacochymia merely from 3 of 
their primary qualities, 

Tae predominant features of the four primary 
elements were thus diſtinguiſhed, Sanguine ple- 
thora 
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of the fleſn, an unuſual enlargement of the body, the 
veſſels are turgid, pulſe ſtrong, reſpiration not entirely 
free, with drowſineſs and diſturbed dreams, ſome- 
times eruptions of blood burſt from the noſe or other 
outlets. Plethora is further known by the cauſes 
which tend to produce it; ſuch are a ſedentary life, 
nouriſhing food, interrupted exerciſe, | or ſome ha- 
bitual evacuations ſtopped. 

Bit1ovs cacochymy (warm and ary) is 18 by 
a jaundiced colour of the ſkin, eyes, or tongue, bit- 
terneſs of the mouth, thirſt, diſguſt, nauſea, and 
diſcharge of bile by the anus, or by vomiting, hun- 
ger is ſupported with difficulty, the pulſe is quick, 
the temper lively and choleric. A warm dry 
temperament, ſummer, youth, hot climates, labour, 
_ exerciſe, watching, abſtinence, Paſſion, and diſguſt 
all diſpoſe to it. 

MzeLancrolic cacochymy (cold in dry) or 
black bile is manifeſted by depraved or unnatural 
cravings, flatulency, ſadneſs, fear and taciturnity, by 
hemorroids, black-jaundice, varix, leproſy and can- 
cer. Autumn, middle age, cold and dry tempe- 
raments, groſs nouriſhment, grief, and chagrin, 
all pre-diſpoſe to the melancholic temperament. 

Prrurrous cacochymy (cold and moiſt) appears 
by paleneſs, dead-coloured fatneſs, and coldneſs of 
the ſkin to the touch; the pulſe weak, flow and 
ſoft; the urine white or pale; with defluxions, ca- 
tarrhs and edematous tumours: ſuch tempera- 


ments are eaſily affected by cold, they are engen- 
- dered 
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Keted in cald malt climates, apd_jncreaked b 
erude, watery. Fad, Nath, ſedentary lit, and 
of leep- 
Hs diſcuſſes the prognoſtic Agbs mhich indicate 
the future crifiq, and final iſſue of diſcaſes:: Theſe 
equally with the diagnoſtic are pringipally collected 
from tho natural, vital and animal functions, from 
the exeretions, from the qualities of parts changed, 
and from the critical days. When the diſeaſe is 
known, it leads us to apprehend the event. Thuss 
a malignant Fever is always dangerous : intermit- 


| 


_ tents commonly terminate favgurably ;; a great in- 


flammatioa is more dangerous than a ſmall ane; the 
danger is alſo increaſed by the importance of the diſ- 
c aſed organ in ſuſtaining life. The cauſe af the dif 
| eaſe, the age, ſex, climate, ſeaſous af the year, and 
degrees of injury in the functions and excretiong, all. 
aſſiſt to di ect the prognoſtic. There ars in this 


har an infinite number of important * 


Gal is the firſt medical author, after Etaſi- 
ſtratus and Archigenes, who attended minutely 
to the pulſe in diſeaſes: Hippocrates and Celſus, 
ſor reaſons already given, truſted more to the 
mannet of reſpiration. Galen wrote ſeventeeti 
chapters upon the different pulſes, and the iodi- 
cations whieh they furniſhed in diſeaſes: a few of 
thoſe, diſtinctions will ſerve as a ſpecimen of his in- 
genuity. There are the ſimple, compound, long, 
large, lavered, quick, frequent,” vehement or 

ſtrong,. 


— 
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Ga flow, weak, . 
intermittent, dicrotus or double ſtroke, undula- 
tempted to account ſor the cauſes of theſe different 
pulſes, dividing them into primary and ſecondary; 
A. ſtrong pulſe indicates ſtrength of the heart 
and arteries; a ſoft pulſe, rela$ation of the arteries, 
a bard pulſe, tenſion and ſtricture: he added, that 
gage, ſex, temperament, and change in the non- 
naturals, make alterations in the pulſations. Ma- 
ny of the minute diſtinctions reſpecting the pulſe, 
exiſted in Galen's brain only; at leaſt many of the 
cCauſes, and of the prognoſtics built upon them are 
extremely ſuſpicious. Galen even confeſſes the 
impoſſibility of diſtinguiſhing all - theſe different 
pulſes, by ſaying, it would require the life of one 
man to learn them perfectly. We know that the 
pulſe is altered by the ſlighteſt cauſes in diet, drink, 
or paſſions of the mind, and even at different times 
of the day is quicker and flower. Galen is equally 
ſubtile on the various appearances and changes in 
the urine, and the indications and preſages to be 
drawn from this eyacuation in diſcaſcs, 
In every diſeaſe he ſaid there were tres aftec- 
tiones contra naturam ;” the diſeaſe, the cauſe, and 
the ſymptom, The principal diſeaſe, which is 
the cauſe of all the other ſymptoms, ſhould be 
the conſtant object of the Phyſician's attention, 
and of. his remedies; except when a ſymptom is 
very violent and threatens danger, then we muſt 
deſert the original diſeaſe for a time, and endes - 
| g vour 
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Hot to remove this alatming ſymptom In chi 
prevention of diſeaſes, the cauſes are principally 
10 be avoided or removed. la the cure and prog- 
noſties of diſcaſes, many circumſtances: are to be 
weighed: together, and from à general view pro- 
portionate remedies adminiſtered : we are alſo to 
Fegard the ftrength, age, temperament, habit, 
'the nature of the organ affected, whether tender 
or delicate, as the eyes; ar of ne moment 
to life, as the brain and lungs. ri 
From' the days of e to choſe of- Ga- 
In, the lift of remedies, more eſpecially of com- 
pound preſcriptions, was enormouſly accumulated: 
i other reſpects, his practice is founded upon that 
of Hippocrates, whoſe doctrine of the critical days 
he defends. Galen wrote diffuſively on the Materia 
Medica and compoſition of drugs. Many of his 
preſcriptions, recipes, and antidotes, collected from 
various Authors, are made up of à rabble of 
diſcordant ingredients, and are now expunged 
from our modern Pharmacopæias-. All the 
properties and virtues which he attributed to 
medicines, are derived from their ſuppoſed elemen+ 
tary qualities, heat, cold, moiſture, and dryneſs · 
Each of thefe qualities was again fubdivided into 
four degrees; and a plant or medicine was faid 
to be cold or hot in the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth 
ation. If the diſcaſe was hot or cold in any 
of thofe four ſtages, a medicine, poſſeſſed of à 
contrary quality, and in the fame proportionate 
degree of elementary heat or cold, was preſcribed, 


Salrneſs, bitterneſs, and acridnels of bodies de- 
pended 
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5 1 int bis ideas, upon heat, or dryneſs, He bled 
- rather oftner chan Hippocrates, but never children 


 - under fourteen, years of agg: the quantity drawn, | 


| as: proportioned. to the diſeaſe, and. ſtrength, and 
| never. exceeded eighteen gunces, nor was leſs than 


eight. Errors, he ſaid, had better be committed on 
the ſafe fide. He bled to diminiſh Sanguine plethora, 


and. purged to evacuate Cacochymia., Galen 


opened the jugplar veins, and ſometimes performed 
arteriotomy at the temples; and he directed leeches, 


ſcarification, and cupping-glaſſes to draw. blood, 


- T6 farce ſweats, he ſeldom employed internal medi- 


_ Cites, the T heriac excepted, but had recourle to baths 
ot ffictions. Hippocrates makes no mention of in- 


ternal ſudotiſcks. Galen made frequent uſe of A- 


vodynes, or of compoſitions in which opium was an 


ingredient, to eaſe pain, check inordinate evacua- 
tions, or procure ſleep. His laboured reflections on 
the choice and regulations of diet, from infancy to 
old age, and in different ſeaſons of the year, and in 
health and ſickeneſs, are copied by moſt ſucceeding 


writers, and are not inferior to any part of his works, 


He ſcrutinized almoſt every ſort of aliment, and the 
effects of it in digeſtion and concoction, and in his 
rules for preſerving health he alſo expatiates largely 
upon exerciſe, baths, frictions, evacuations, &c. 
Several of his Surgical works, and commentaries on 
the Surgery of Hippocrates are preſerved : he de- 
ſcribed with accuracy the different ſpecies of Herniæ 
or Ruptures, and ſeems to have practiſed the Sur- 1 
gical art together with Medicine. 
| H Wur- 
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„ Wur rut Galen ever regularly Aled hu- 


wan bodies, is doubtful. At Rome, 3 delicacy 
and“ ſuperſtition was entertained by the people, 

in reſpect to violating the bodies of the dead, and 
they approached à vorpſe with horror: numbers 
were barn after death. Phyſicians by accident, 
fays Galen, may procure the body of a robber 
killed in the highway; of enemies lain in the field 
of battle, of malefactors condemned to the wild 
beaſts, or of young infants expoſed in the ſtreets, 
a cuſtom, hiſtorians report, not unfrequent amongſt 
the indigent Romans, when taxes became infup- 
portable: ſuch wretched” objects alone were per- 
mitted to be diſſected. To popular abhorrence 
were added, ſevere; penalties and puniſhments upon 
any one who! ſhould violate the corpſe of the dead. 
This law was enacted in [conſequence of the do- 


meſtic murders, and other horrid cruelties com- 


mitted by the furious factions of Marius and 
Scylla; Galen adviſes, fiſt to practiſe the diſſec- 
tion of apes or monkies; and that if in the wars 


with the Germans, or by any other accident, phy- 


ficians ſhould find human ſubjects for diſſection, they 


will be more expert and ready to diſtinguilh the dif. 
ferent parts in man. He often deſcribes parts of the 


ape or monkey, ſuppoſing them to be anala- 
gous to thoſe in man. He tells us that he 
had diſſected many ſpecies of tlie brute creation, 
and amongſt them, monkies and apes; Animals, 
we muſt allow, that in external make, and ſtill 
much more in their internal ſtructure, are rude 

N imi- 
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{mitatiofs/ of man: on ſome occaſions, perhaptj | 
an anatomiſt or a moraliſt would be. puzzled ta 
find out the ſuperiority. - Even at Alexandria, 
that famous city; which yielded, with reluctance, 
the precedence to her ſovereign Rome, and the 
medical ſchool: to which Galen recommended ſtu - 
dents to travel for inſtruction, they had only at 
this time dried ſkeletons to inſpect: the reſt of the 
anatomical tourſe was probably en upon 10 
animals juſt mentioned. | 
GaLBN's — 2 — A e 2 
they contain many diſooveries of his awn, and of his 
precteceſior Marinus, and diſplay, beyond all com- 
pariſon, the moſt perfect and maſterly anatomical 
portrait of the human body, and phy ſiolagy of ita 
different functions to be met with in antiquity. In 
them we may trace a deſcription, by no means con- 
temptible, of the bones, ligaments, cartilages, muſ- 
cles, and ſkin; of the blood · veſſels of the brain and 
nerves, and their membranes ; of the eye, its coat 
and humours j and of all the external organs of ſenſe, . 
and the nerves with which they are ſupplied, and of 
the vertebral, geryes ; of the trachea arteria, lungs, 
heart and diaphragm of the eſophagus, ſtotnach, 
and inteſtines z of the liver, gall bladder, ſpleen, and. 
pancreas, of the kidnies, ureters, and bladder, and of _ 
the organs of generation in both ſexes : he is the firſt * 
who, diſſected a confiderable number of the muſ- 
cles,. and, who demonſtrated, their figure, ſituation | 
and ditection, but was ignorant of their fabric. 
Galen E of that obyious motion perceptible 
H 2 if 


after a profound ſecret. Galen imagined, that from 


the preſentanatomical terms are copied from Galen. 
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in ths! hearty its ſyſtole and diaſtole, and that the 


afteries and veins contained red blood, and he ſeems 
not to have been ignorant of the leſſer circularion 
through the lungs, and of the communication be- 
tiveen the aurleles, and the ventricles of the heart, in 
a fetus before birth but the general rotatory eircu- 
latlon throbgti the body, continued many centuries 


the lungs the heart was ſupplied with the ſubtile and 
pure part of the air, which contributed to cool the 
blood, that the blood and air contributed conjointly 
to form the animal and vital ſpirits, and that the ſu- 
perfludus or groſs part of the air, after ſerving the im- 
portant function of the voice, was, together with 


groſs fumes fromthe blood, diſcharged by the breath, 


ahd a part by the pores of the ſkin, He imagined that 
the chyle was abſorbed into the liver, and there con- 


cdcted into blood; that the bile was an excremen- 
tious Adi from the blood, but which ſerved at the 
ſame time to ſimulate the inteſtines to expel the 
fteces; and that the black bile, or groſs dregs of the 
blo6d, was ſeparated from the ſpleen. Tothe nerves, 

he affigned their proper uſe of ſerving as primary 
inſtruments of ſenſe, and of motion. Numbers of 


I rave found it no eaſy taſk to contract 
into miniature, the immenſe maſs of Galen's 
| writings, ſyſtem and improvements in medi- 
cine. To have done it with ſufficient juſtice 
to the author would require, inſtead of one ſmall 
chapter, or rather a few pages only, ſeveral large 
volumes. 


% 
volumes; We obſzrve that Galen has attempted 
to deſcribe the ſtructure of the human body, and 
to explain its functions; to inveſtigate the cauſes 
of diſeaſes, their manner of operation; the names, 

compoſition and virtues of drugs; and laſtly,, the 
ſcience of diagnoſtics and prognoſtics, and of re- 
medies. Under theſe different branches are in- 
cluded anatomy, phyſiology, pathology, materia 
medica, and the practice of phyſick. No part of 
medicine, as it is now at leaſt taught in the ſchools, 
was left untouched by him, medical chymiſtr7 
and Natural philoſophy | excepted, Which for 
ages after continued to be  unkogwa, His 
anatomy and phyſiology, though deformed by 
many errors, prevented a great deal of labour to 
the moderns, and put them forward in this ſcience. 
He re-eſtabliſhed. the ſtudy of Hippocrates, and 
pointed out the clew, to arrive at medical Know 
ledge, not, 1 confels, always by cxample-and ex- 
periment, but to ſtudy it with more. advantage 
than formerly, to place the ſcience upon a rational 
foundation, and to extend its limits. Galen, it 
is true, often loſt his way, and was beyildered ; in 
ſubtleties ; but even his errors ſtirred up a cu- 
rioſity for inveſtigation, when learning and phi- 
loſophy were revived in Europe. As a proof of 
thoſe ſentiments, which to ſore may appear ill- 
founded, medicine, is now taught, at moſt uni- 
verſities upon the outlines and vaſt range of the 
Galenic plan. Galen muſt be allowed to have fur- 
niſhed the moſt compleat original drawing, though +» 


deformed and incorrect in all its parts. His com- 
H 3 ments 


upon the Authors and Medical pisctice of 
antiquity, makes us feel leſs regret for the 
deſtruction of the originals. © Unfortunately 
for Galen, materials were not in his days, col · 
lected to build any permanent ſyſtem: but when de · 
Kicientin facts and experiment, he poſſeſſed u warm 
Aſiatic imagination, and abundant invention to fill 
up the chaſm with conjectures. He did not trou- 
ble himſelf to philoſophize in that cloſe wary tract, 
purſued by our modern Locke, from eſtablimed 
fafts; many of his fine an \Theofies, reſt like 
the fairy caſtles upon a baſeleſs fabric of air. Had 
he lived in modern times, it is probable; that with 
the talents of "a" rhetorictan;” of an eaſy florid 
writer, and a fnan of general erudition, alf whith 
he is allowed to have poſſeſſed; his ſyſtem would 
Have rivalled Per of We two rhodern cbmpiſers 
Boerhaave or Hoffman. Like Ariſtorle, he feems 
to have been better fitted to digeſt the obſervations 
of others into ſyſtems, than to build upon bis 
own Collection: but experiments and medital 
diſcoveries zre made by * flow degrees, and 
Galen had too buch vanity, eren in the mo 
intricate queſtions, to appear ignorant, Elis the- 
ory of the four elements, a3 4 plied to the hu- 
man body, and to the virtueg of medicines, is a 
curious web of philoſophical fiction, a monſter of 
the fancy, and to, ſupport it, be heaps vp moun- 
tains pf caſuiſtry and conjecture, His writing 
are too verboſe and prolix, and his practical ob- 
ſervations are pbſcured by clouds of ſophiſtry. 
ere Ee 
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In .reſemblance of his favourite Ariſtotle, there 
is a ſuperfluous round of definitiang and diviſion 
and 4 155 Fa Is often exhaulted f ig 0 they Mil: 
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to Europe, to Africa, to part of Abe, and to the 
Arabian phy ſiei and wherever the ſcience was 
cultivated. The ridiculous opinion then, and ng 
after, conceiv „that medicine had reached to 
full, maturity, produced the fame baneful effe; s 


of bigotry and ſuperſlition ; z.1 it checked the fo 
r 


$18J 
vancement of reaſon, the proſecution of natu 


truths, and new. diſcoveries, Galen $ long ditta- 
rorbip, however, is to be attributed principally 
to. thoſe general cauſes, which, we ſhall ſoon fee 
| involyed Europe i in ignorance, and buried all the 
ſciences equally with medicine,in ks aſhes of Rome. 

Tag Le Clerc has enumerated a ong roll of phy- 
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they not been mentioned by Cicerd and HEAR Z 
and they might, without any loſs, be ſuffered to ſink 
with innumerable other proper names, and human 
memoirs in the gulph of oblivion. Such trivial 


precdotes tend on ly to embarraſs hiſtory. 


4 We 
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W are for ſome time to take out leaye of mighty 
Rome, t to return back into Greece, which had long 
continued an humble appendage of Roman ſove- 
reignty, The proud miſtreſs of the world, at the 
end of the ſecond century, began to ſhow ſigns of in» 
ternal decline, her conſtitution was unſoun andin 2 
few centuries after, entirely worn out, The ambition 
of Triumvirs, Tribunes, and Generals, had firſt 
grauallylevelled all the fences pf Roman liberty 
and anarchy at length terminated in the abſolute 
authority of. the” ſubtle Auguſtus. In the three 
laſt centuries” 'a few additions and improve 
ments were made by ſome diſtingu iſhed Greeks, 
in "medicine and ſurgery ? 1 theſe” excep- 
tions literature gre and the arty haſtened' "to dee 
throughout” the” wide dominioiis of Rome, wes 

dienſjans, and che delporifin, of her prolligate 
Emperors, accelerated theit downfal. "Plato, A- 
riſtotle and Galen, were now the leaders in ſci- 
ence and medicine: Alexandria was the faſhiona- 
ble ſchool for ſtudy, where men were tau ht to 
conſume. their time and health, in the moſt 5 
found metaphſical meditations and verbal diſputes: 
; ALcnyMy,, 2 deceitful art, introduced by the 
Egyptians, ! hid early become an object of ſtudy, 
and of inſatiable avarice. In the ſecond century, a 
public edift of the Emperor Diocleſian, com- 
manded, under ſevere penalties, all the books on 
this ſcience, to be burat. In the fourth century 
ſome traces of Alchymy began to revive, and 
many fruitleſs experiments were made, to change 

metals 


. 
metals into gold. Several Greek writers are te- 


corded by Boerhaave, as employed in this deli- 


rious purſuit, after the downfal of the Weſtern 


Empire; but no ideas ſeem then to have been en- 


tertained of diſcovering, by chymical proceſs, any 
remedies for the cure of diſeaſes. About one thou- 
ſand years after the edict of Diocleſian, during! 
the general - ignorance of Europe, this ſpecious 
art of making gold, again met with a favourable 
reception, Metallurgy, or the fuſing, forging and 
hammering of metals was practiſed in the remoteſt 


Vulcan, and are at length loſt in fable. 


tion, copied largely from Galen: their anatomy 
and theory of medicine, was entirely Galenical, 
and in moſt inſtances, their practice. Oribafins's 
(P. c. 360.) great work, called the Abridgement of 
Medicine, is almoſt throughout a compilation; the 
principal original obſervations introduced into it are 
ſome new ſorts of gymnaſtic exercife; and the deſerip- 
tion of a ſpecies of melancholy madneſs, where the in- 
ſaneperſon frequented church yards and tomb · ſtones. 
Erius, P. C. goo, the compiler of a large volume, 
treats of more diſeaſes than Oribaſius; the ſymptoms 
and method of cure are alſo marked at greater length. 
We meet in him, with many obſervations omitted 
by Celſus and Galen, particularly on the ſurgical 
operations, on the diſeaſes of women, the cauſes of 
difficult labours, and modes of delivery. He takes. 
notice of the worm under the ſkin, a diſeaſe fre- 
quent 


ages; we may follow” it up to Tubaleain and 


Tur Greek Writers whom 1 am about co en- 
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quent at this day amongſt the African negroes:. 
In ulcers of the bladder, he recommended the 
internal uſe of hot medicated waters. . Etius ſtu- 
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died medicine at Alexandria, and relates. ſome- 
ridiculous ceremonies, and ſome ſuperſtitious and 
empirical practices of the EByPHians, in order to. 


expel diſcaſes, 


ALEXANDER e P. = 860, is ſaid 
to have practiſed at Rome: he is not ſo diffuſe as 


either of the two former writers, his works have 


mote originality, and will alone ſuffice to give a 


diſtinet and comprehenſive view of the medical 


in thoſe days. Trallian's ſtile is conciſe, 


and made up of words in common uſe, diſeaſes are 


well arranged; and diſcriminated from others which. 
they nearly reſemble, with great ſagacity. Tral- 
lian is the firſt who preſcribed Rhubarb in the dy- 
ſentery, and Iron to be taken internally i in a ſchir- 
rhus of the ſpleen. Since that time, we have 


found out very powerful remedies from the ſolu- 
tion of this metal in the Chalybeate waters. In 


female obſtructions, chronic diſeaſes, weakneſs of 


the ſtomach aud inteſtines, Nag ſolutions, and 


other preparations of iron, have often produced 
the moſt ſalutary effects. In ſome local pains, 
and even in the gout, Trallian applied Cantha- 
rides externally, and directed an abſtemious regi- 
men, with exerciſe. In ſevere nephritic paroxiſms, 
he bled. In Fevers accompanied with a redun- 
dance of Bile, he preferred gentle purgatives to 
veneſection. He mentions the caſe of a perſon, 

| | wha 
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who. diſcharged a tape · worm, twelve . cubits in 
length, which was forced from the inteſtines, hy 
a doſe of Hiera Picra. He deſcribes ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of melancholy inſanity, and in the cure, truſt- 
ed more to purgatives, and ſtill more to diet, 
baths, exerciſe, travelling and amuſements, than 
to a jumble of drugs. The hellebore then had 
fallen into ſome diſrepute. He makes ſeveral new 
remarks on air, water, baths, 'exerciſe, and other 
means to preſerve health. On ſome occaſions he 
betrays a weak credulity in amulets and chatmms. 
Notwithſtanding thoſe faults, there are many cap 
cellent obſeryations in his book, which is calcy- 
lated for uſe and practiſe, Surgery and female 
diſeaſes are omitted by Tralliag. 
Sugo derives- intrinſic information from 
Paulus Egineta, (P. C. 640::) his treatiſe on the 
manual opergtions, is ſuperior to Celſus, and all 
the other ancients. He direfts how to extract 
darts; to perform the operation ſometimes required 
in dangerous ruptures or herniz, where the in- 
teſtines cannot by any other means be returned 
back; to tie up punctured arteries in the opera- 
tion for the Aneuriſm. Galen, Paulus, and all 
the ancients, ſpeak of one ſpecies only of aneu- 
riſm, and define it to be a Tumour ariſing from 
arterial blood, extravaſed from a ruptyred artery.” 
The aneuriſm from a dilatation of the artery js 
a diſcovery of the moderns. la violent inflam- 
mation of the throat, where immediate danger of 


fuffocation threatneg, Paulus opened into the wind- 
; Pipe 
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pipe fide us backs paſſage for the air: in tech- 
nical language, this is called bronchotomy. In ob- 
ſtinate defluxions upon the eyes, he opened the jugu- 
lar veins. He deſcribes the manner of opening the 
arteries behind the ears, in chronie pains of the head. 
The orifice of Iſſues and Setons was then made with 

the hot iron. He wrote on obſtetricks, on difficult 
labours, and other female diſeaſes. He deſcribes 
a ſpecies of ſevere cholick, denominated by the 
moderns Colica Pitonum. He adviſed the uſe of 
warm medicated waters in the leproſy. . Fabricius 
Ab Aquapendente, a celebrated ſurgeon of the Un- 
© teenth century, follows Celſus and Paulus, as text- 
books: ſome of the moderns, without confefling 
the plagiariſm, have dreſſed up Paulus in a new 
language, and publiſhed the Greek urgery as their 


r 
Axornzn Author, remarkable chiefly for his 


correct Hiſtory of the Plague which broke out at 
Conſtantinople (P. C. 640.) where he then reſided, 
is Procopius. This is the moſt dreadful peſtilence 
on record: it began in the reign of the Emperor 
Juſtinian, continued, it is ſaid, 52 years, ſpread- 
ing from one country to another in ſucceſſion, and 
almoſt depopulated the earth, 

Have now attempted to give ſome faint idea 
of the ſtate of medicine, and of the principal 
Medical and Surgical writers in the Roman Em- 
pire, I ſhall finiſh. with a few obſervations on the 
mate a medicine and baths, on the ſlaves wha 
are 
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are reported to have practiſed Medicine at Rome, 
_ and on the title of Archiater. 
- Breanc13e, unctions, frictions, and baths occur 
inceſſantly in the ancient medical writers of Greece 
and Rome, as remedies to preſerve health, and to 
remove ſeveral diſeaſes. Herodicus, we have ſeen, 
| firſt introduced this ſpecies of Medicine into 
Greece, but in Rome thoſe ſpacious and majeſtic 
buildings, called gymnaſiæ, were not erected be- 
fore the reign of the Emperors. - Vitruvius, the 
contemporary of Auguſtus, deſcribes the gymna- 
ſiæ of Greece alone ; from which, excluſive of 
other ſtrong proof, we may infer, that no public 
ſtructures of that nature then ſtood in the Roman 
metropolis. Aſclepiades ſeems to be the firſt who 
brought the gymnaſtie medicine and baths into 
repute at Rome. Numbers of thoſe public fa- 
bricks founded by the different Emperors were 
' aſtoniſhingly magnificent, and of almoſt incredi- 
ble magnitude and capacity: in H. Mercurialis may 
be ſeen plates and figures of their elevation, form 
and dimenſions. They contained apattments 
where exerciſes were performed; apartments for 
cold, warm, and vapour baths, for frictions and 
unguents ; others were rhetoricians, philoſophers, 
and phyſicians aſſembled to walk, to converſe, 
aud to diſpute, and where they might give Lec- 
| tures. Plato and Ariſtotle both taught in the 

Greek gymnaliz. 
In the rude ages of Rome, the youth, after 


the fatigue of military exerciſcs, often bathed in 
| the 


n 1 

the Tyber: refihetment, delicacy, and e 
- introduced covered buildings for ſimilar purpoſes- 

mm the paleſtrie, or roomy quadrangles, alotted to 
the uſe of exerciſes, youth was initiated into the 
military Tacties; there too the gladiators and 
athletæ practiſed, in order to be prepared for the 
public - exhibitions and brutal entertain ments of 
the ainphitheatres: here they tode, fenced, threw 
the dart, the Javelin, and the diſcuſs : boxing, 
wreſtling; running, and military dances alſo made 
a part of the athletic ſports. - The uſual manner 
previous to ſuch robuſt and vigorous: bodily exer-' 
tions was to ſtrip, the waiſt. alone being covered, 
and to rub themſelves wich oil ; ſome poder or 
ſiſted in preventing too great a diffuſion of ſweats, 
and conſequently fatigue ; it enabled them alſo to 
graſp more fitinly with their hands made ſlippery” 
by unction: aſter exerciſing they returned, and 


vVere tubbed don with particular inſtruments, or 


ſometimes with coarſe or ſoft cloths and ſpunges, 
from the oil, duſt and ſweat ; they then entered 
the bath, and on coming out were again gently 
anointed, the better ſort with perfumes or ſcented 
oil, in which various odorifer̃ous ingredients were 
infuſed, and which ſerved to reſtrain too copious 
exhalation from the pores. From the bath they + 
generally went to ſupper,” which was the principal! 
luxurious meal with the Romans, and was eaten 
in a reclining poſture. To execute all the differ. 

ent menial offices in the gymnaſie, a numerous 
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terinve of Tervants, and "faves were employed 
each '6f "whom had their ſeparate 12 5 
ment and duty, and were under the conttoul of 
the maſter of the paleſtræ or exerciſes. 

peas came to tlie gymnaſiæ ſolely for 
bet, and_occaſfonally, perhaps, for frictions. 
The Vach was frequented for health, and as a lux · 
ury that they might go to ſupper with a clean ſkin, 
linen ſhirts being then very ſeldom ufed. Galen 
complains, that in his time dlniolt all claſſes of men 
bathed daily; every gentleman we underſtand had 
4 private bath at his own houſe, which was ſump- 
tuous and highy adotned. Seneca exclaims, that 
many even of the inferior ranks would not be ſa- 
risfied unleſs the walls of their private barh were 
decorated with Alexandrian marble” In the pub- 
lick cold bath they-had room to fwim : this was 
a practice very general among ft the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The luxurious, effeminate; valetudinatian, 
and diſeaſed, generally repaired to the warm bath, 
except probably in ſultry weather, when warm wa. 
ter could neither be fo agreeable nor refreſhing, 
Beſides a warm aqueous bath, there was alſo a ſus 
datorium for vapour and dry heat to force ſweats, 
At the Baiæ, recommended by Celfus, a warm 
vapour aroſe ſpontaneouſly from the earth, and 
anſwered the intention of a ſudatorium. Cælius 
Autelianus ſpeaks of the utility in ſeveral dif- 
eaſes, © Jocorum natura ſpirantium, quo ſudo- 
ves Moveantur, 


Several 
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 SyvenaL 3 Emperors clad public 
baths at their own expence ; hut in athers the fom 
pid for liberty to bathe was ſo trifling, that all the 
nferior orders of the inhabitants could, when neceſ- 
fary, and they had Jeiſure, indulge in that Juzyry. 
The Roman women, probably bathed at home in 
private: yet in the diſſolute ages of that people, 
we learn from Juvenal, that women often reſorted 
to the public baths, intermixing promiſeuouſly 
with the men, until imperial cdiqs were iffued, 
prohibiting that profligate indeceney. A few baths 
were afterwards erected for the excluſive uſe of the 
female ſex. Throughout moſt of the Aſiatic | 
countries, and at preſent amongſt ſeveral of the 
Mahometan nations, bathing the whole body in 
water is as common as waſhing the hands and face 
with us. That this practice did not originate from 
the want of linen or cotton may alſo be doubted, 
as theſe were manufactured in Egypt and India, 
in the earlieſt ages of which we bave any written 
memorials, In all ſultry ſcorching climates it is 
natural for men to repair to a cool bath, both to 
relieve the burning of the ſkin, and the languor 
induced by exceſſive heat. In Alexandria alone, 
when taken in the 6th century by the Mahome- 
trans, there were 4000 baths. 

A vak1eTY of exerciſes were preſcribed by the 
ancient phyſicians; thoſe of a gentle nature were 
carriaggs and litters : penſile beds ſtill more de- 
licate, invented by Aſclepiades, and friction of 
the external ſurface might, without doubt, have 
their 
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more effectual agitation could not be endured. 


= Apes employed likewiſe penſile baths, in 


_ - which bathing and delicate exerciſe were united. 
Sulig they conlidered as a ſtrong exerciſe De- 
pn. try or exertion of the; voice, was pre- 
ſeribed io ſome diſeaſes of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, 
" nd paih about that region. Galen 18 abundantly 
prolix on the yarious exerciſes, and in regulating 
the gradations to which they ſhould be extended. 
By means of clean linen, and riding on horſeback, 
we may ſafely } in our variable watery climate, diſj- 
penſe with a greet. part of the ancient gymnaſtic 

tolls and ſyſtematic diſtipline.: not that cold bath- 
ing, uſed in moderation, is without its advantages a 
in waſhing away impurities from the fin, and in 
ſultry weather invigorating the languid conſtitu 
ton. How far the gymnaltic” medicine may be 
© beneficially preſcribed in. the cute of ot muſt 
ö de future conſiderztion. 
' Amonost the phyſicians who praftſed at Romg, 
ne ſlaves are enumerated. Antonius Muſa, ori- 
ginally of ſervile condition, performed a cure on 
- the'empetor Auguſtus, who laboured under a weak 
babit of body, and was reſtored by cold bathing: 
. for this ſervice the ſenate decreed a ſtatue to be 
erecded to Muſa. Some ſlaves, kept in the houſes 
$4 of. phyficians to prepare their medicines, are ſaid 
ds have acquired their freedom, and to have com- 
5 "menced doctor, and ſurgeons, A few young ſlares 
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Ln were. trained. up. to . ideas of 
Phyſick, and; Surgery: they, aſfiſtet at the baths, 
applied vngvents and perfumes, and perforazed 
the offices. of friction, and of tonfors, &g. We 
flog, amoogſt ſome legacies of rich Romans, Phy- 
 ficians,, Surgeons, Preceptars,, and black cattle, 

ratniſcuowy, bequeathed. to their friends andi ro- 
N magy of then were. unfortunate captives 
taken by the chance of war. In the houſes, of a 
Roman Otandee might be found almoſt, every 
prafeſiion and mechanic art. The number af wregchs 
es, maintained by. a private Roman family, whoſe 
| life and death depended; upon the will and caprice. 
of a, maſler, appears, now. incredible. Craſſus, 
1 of che Triomvirate: with Cæſar and Pompey, 


e richeſt, man. in Rome, poſſeſſed a multi- 
— * ſlaves equal to a larg army. 

Ir appears that mavy-of the, flaves, employed 
in the different occupation at the baths, were fre- 
quently called Phyſicians ; the term was iadiſcri- 
minately applied, as we now confer that of Doctor 
upon the, moſt contemptible Empiricks. Mr. Le 
Clerc has proved, from indubitableteſtimony;thar 

at Rome the Medical profeſſion was not conſidered 
as ignoble: this Gentleman has taken ſome pains 
to collect vouchers, to reſcue the F aculty from ſuch 
baſe alliance and humiliating condition. In 7 
Medicine was practiſed by the Prieſts, and by ſome. 
Kings; in India it was confined to the 1 f 
ſect of Bramins: Eſculapius, the firſt Ee & - 


— 
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 Grgece, Was deifiedy and his deſcendant, Hippo: 
crates, honoured with. a golden crown: Democe- 
des, the Greek Phyſician, was familiarly admitted | 
to the table of Darius, At Rome Aſclepiades 
and Alexion were the intimate friends of Cicero: 
Chaticles, Phyſician. to the Emperor Tiberius, is 
particularly mentioned by Tacitus as! the friend 
of that Monarch, with whom he was familiarly_ 
invited. to table, and whoſe death that Hiſtorian 
tells us ho prognoſticated to Macron two days be- 
fore it happened. The amount of a ſingle fee 
paid to Charmes, a phyſician of Nero's reigns. 
and the princely legacy left by Crinas, a celebrated 
Empiric of the ſame reign, to rebuild the walls 
of Matſeilles, are totally unparalelled in modern 
times. Mr. Le Clerc quotes ſeveral reſpectable 
authorities to prove, that under the Roman Em- 
perors, the royal Phyſicians, or Archiaters of the 
palace, held the ſecond rank in the Empire. 
Amongſt the Arabians and Saracens, Mahomet's 
followers, Medicine was held in ſupreme reſpect 
and veneration. | 

Axchtarza, a title conferred upon ſome Ro- 
man Phyſicians, has given riſe to a grammatical 
controverſy, It appears that this diſtinction in- 
cluded not only the Phyſicians to the Emperor's 
perſod, hut likewiſe thoſe appointed to attend the 
ſick poor in the ſeveral diſtricts of Rome, and in 
the diſtant towns and villages. An ample ſalary 


out of the public treaſury was allotted to the Ar- 
I a chiaters, 


inst 
Ae they were exempted from all taxes, and 
were indulged with profitable and honorary privi- 
leges. A ſimilar inſtitution, though not ſo ho- 
norable nor lucrative, is at this day ſupported at 
the public expence in Italy, and ſome general eſta - 
bliſhment of the ſame kind is greatly wanted in 
Britain. Hoſpitals alone, it is demonſtrable, 
are totally inadequate to effect any great national 
ſavings amongſt the lower and induſtrious or- 
ders by means of Medical affiſtance. At Rome, 
Hoſpitals for Sick, a Medical School, and a 
College of Phyſicians or Archiaters, who examined 
the capacity of candidates previous to admiſſion, 
were erected: under the Emperors. © At what era 
Archiaters were inſtituted, is yet a matter of diſ- 
putation: Andromachus, Neto's Phiyſicing, | is . 
a we read of by gry with * Os 
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The Defrudien of the tern Roman Emgire, by. 
the Gothe and Vandals, in the ſixth Century : 
. Of Mabomet, and the irruption of the Arabians : 
their Effitls on Medicine and. Literature: Of 


. Arabian Writers on Medicine and Surgery: The 
ATC Small: Pon and Meaſles. pho 1 


DARK chaſm of nearly three Hundrel 
years riow enſues in Medicine, Surgery, 
Literature and Arts. The Roman Empire op- 
preſſed by internal tyrants, the Emperors and 
ſoldiers, ſank into an abandoned effeminacy and 
corruption of manners, had been ſucceſſively in- 
vaded, ſeveral of its' frontier provinces torn off, 
and after ſome centuries of defenſive war was fi- 
nally overturned by the torrent of northern bar- 
barians. The final overthrow of this mighty co- 
loſſus in Italy and the weſt of Europe, happened 
in the ſixth century of the Chriſtian era, The 
hiſtory of this barbarous inundation is a continued 
ſcene of 'unexampled cruelties : blood and deſola- 
tion marked the footſteps every where of thoſe 
fierce ſavages, Men, women, children, and po- 
pulous cities were involved in one promiſcuoug 
ruin, and extirpated by fire and ſword : no age, 
ſex, rank, not even the ſacerdotal order, could 
eſcape their fury and vindictive ferocity, All the 
ſciences and arts of Rome then became over- 
I 3 whelmed 
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A4 in the general wreck. The eaſtern part 
alone of the Raman Empire ſtill ſubſiſted in ſplen- 
dor; and their feeble monarchs, diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Greek Den refided at Conſtan- 
 finople. - 
Tuts catificophe was inwediatdly facreeded 
by another memorable event. Six ceovuries after 
che appearance of the Mefitah, a new religion 
aroſe in the eaſt: the Arabians, under Makomet, 
. C. 622 and his ſuoceſlorg, ſallied far ind 
in hand, from the deſerts of Arabia, to propt- 
gate his religious doctrines, and with rapidity 
| ſubdued — great kingdoms and provipces in 
278 and Aſia, and in Eyrope a conſiderable part 
of Spain. The Alcoran, thoſe wild rhapſodies 
| of ahomet, and the ſworg, were the only ſtudies 
in repute, or even tolerated amongſt bis firſt diſci. 
ples, Under the firſt ſucceſſors to che Arabian 
' Prophet, that noble monument of ancient Prez 
rature, the Alexandrian library, the maſt magni- 
ficent- collection of bopks that the world could 
then boaſt of, was conſumed to aſhes. In this 
canflagration, four, others ſay ſeven hundred 
thouſand yolumes periſhed, fix hundred only were 
faved from the flames. During the firft paroxiſmy 
of their fanaticiſm, innumerable works of Science 
| were eradicated. Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, 
and Diafcorides were amongſt the few ſpoils of 
medical genius preſerved from deſtruction. 
- no the fall of the Roman power in Italy, and 
during ſeveral ſucceeding centuries, ſwarms of 
* 


(9 ] 
indigent freebooters from Germany, and che nor 
chern foreſts of the continent, kept Europe in per · 
petual alarm, by their formidable Invafions and 
Piracles. The Franks, about the clofe of the 
forth century, had poſſeſſed themſelves of 'Gaud, 
the Huns of Panonia, the Goths and Lombards 
of Italy: the numerous hive poured out from the 
frozen loins of the North, had covered the moſt 
fertile ſpots of Europe. England, when the Ro- 
man legions had been withdrawn, was ſueeflively 
invaded by Saxons, Dunes and Nettand. In 
conſequence of this deluge of barbarians, fanatics, 
or illicerate warriors over Europe, and over part of 
Aſia and Africa, we have no medical aintor, at 
ſeaſt no improvement in this ſeience, from the 
period of the Greek writers, mentioned in the laſt 
chapter, until the beginning of the tenth century. 
Science and medicine is even then confined to the 
Arabians alone. Schools for the cultivation of K. 
terature, it is true, hed been buile long before 
the renth century, in ſeveral kingdoms of Europe: 
The univerſity of Paris was founded by Chafle- 
magne, (P. C. 800.) and Oxford in England by 
Alfred. Iriſh hiſtorians affert, that colleges had 
been earlier erected in that iſland, than in either 
France or England, and that they were much 
frequented by ſtudents from the continent of Eu- 
rope. The ſcanty pitrance of leathing that ſor- 
vived the deſtruction of the Roman Empire (Greece 
excepted) was ſolely poſſeſſed by the clergy. The 


Nobility and gentlemen could neither write, read 
I 4 nor 
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nor reaſon... in leſs than one century after the 
Northern barbarians had ſettled in their new con- 
queſts, every veſtige of Roman literature, taſte, 
and almoſt of arts, were either obliterated or de- 
moliſhed. During four centuries after, Europe 
does not produce one author that deſerves to be 
read, nor any one art, or uſeful invention. The 
illiterate Goths would not permit their children to 
read or write, nor to be inſtructed in any ſcience 
but that of war: they imagined that the arts 
and ſciences had enervated the Romans, oo des 
bone: their minds. 

Wu the religions — of che eee 
was, abated, after they became enriched by com- 
merce, and ſatiated with conqueſt, their military 
cultivated. with great induſtry: the | medical: pro- 
feſſion in particular, was rewarded and encouraged 
with rank, and bountiful emoluments, ſuperior to 
every other nation where this art had hitherto been 
exerciſed; and they early; endowed ſeveral 
medical ſchools in Perſia, in Africa, and in Spain. 
It became a cuſtom with the Mahometans, where · 
ever they built a Temple of Worſhip, to add to 
it a ſchoal, and an hoſpital for the ſick; Hiſto- 
rians report that one of the Mahometan caliphs, 
in the year 820, ſent to the Greek Emperor at 
Conſtantinople, to requeſt copies of his beſt 
books, which he ordered to be tranſlated into 
Arabic, by ſome of the Jews or Greek Chriſtians, 
Galen had. been firſt tranſlated into the Syrian lan- 


* 
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guage, but the tranſlation was wretchedly ere. 
cuted, and adulterated with the vain fables and 

aſtrology of the Atabians. Ariſtotle too was ſtu- 
died with incredible ardor by the Mahometans.' 
Magic, judicial aſtrology, and the interpretation 
of dreams were alſo in high repute, and by which 
the Muſſulmen regulated the moſt important en · 
terpriſes. Such ridiculous follies which all wiſe 
men look down upon with filent contempt, helped 
to ſupport enthuſiaſm and impoſition. The Ara- 
bians, probably, reaped the fruits of the obſerva- 
tions. made by the Babylonians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks in Aſtronomy, That diviſion of the heavens 


into twenty eight manſions of the moon; is, howv- 


ever, peculiar to the Arabians, and is different 
from the Greek conſtellations: they denote merely 
thoſe ſtars to which the moon is near every night, 
in her monthly courſe round the earth. Their 
aſtrologers and conjurors found them very conve- 
nient in the exerciſe of their deceptions. Algebra 
is alſo a ſcience, and a word derived from Arabia: 
it is that kind of univerſal arithmetic, by which, 
intricate mathematical problems are ' reſolved, 
and arithmetical operations greatly facilitated; 

Tus new diſcaſes, the Small-pox, the Mea- 
les, and the Spina ventoſa, are firft deſcribed by 
the Arabians. The two former diſeaſes, which have 
ſince unpeopled more of Europe than all the fierceſt 
wars, bloody exploits, and violent deaths, with which 
the annals of hiſtory and juriſprudence are ſtained, > 
bod. never before been deen in any part of the 


globe, 
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| globe, frequented by Europeans; at leaſt no hife 
' tory is found of them in any ancient medical 
author, poet, or hiſtorian of either Greece or 
Rome. Mahomet's followers are ſaid to have 
. exported thoſe two ſpecific poiſons from the de- 
ſerts of Arabia, The moſt remote traces which 
I can fiad of the Small-pox, is in Egypt, during 
the reign of Omar, Mahomer's ſucceſſor. Aaron, 
a native of Alexandria, is mentioned by Rhazes, 
as having, nearly about that time, written on the 
Small-pox, Variolous poiſon was foon ſpread 
by the Mahometans through Syria, Egypt, Perfia, 
Spain, and wherever they carried their victorious 
holy wars were inſtrumental in diffuſing this exotie 

venom more. widely over Europe; and ſince that 

time, both thoſe diſeaſes have committed incredi- 
ble havock amongſt the human ſpecies. 
- Raazes (P. C. goo.) and Avicenna, both he 
a correct hiſtory of the diſtinct and confleent, 
or more properly of the benign and malign Small- 
pox, of the diagnoſtic and prognoſtic, the favour- 
able and bad figns, and the method of cure. 
Rhazes was by birth a Perlian, and practiſed at 
Bagdat, where he preſided over an hoſpital. His 
treatiſe an the ſmall- pox and meaſles, is tranſlated 
from the Arabic, by the care of Dr, Mead, and 
may be ſeen. entire in the latter's works, or in a 
ſeparate diſſertation. He appears in many inſtances 
to have treated them judiciouſly, and recommends 
the cooling regimen to a degree which phyſicians, 
practiſing 
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in northern climates, might not unrea- 
fonably think bordering on exceſs. 
Ir the feveriſh heat and ſymptoms in the Small- 
pox raged with violence, Rhazes dinected copiogs 
blood · lettiag not only before the eruption, but 
even after, if the fever had not abated. la imi- 
tation of Galen, young perſons under fourteen 
years of age were. cupped only. Water cooled with 
ice or with ſnow was given for drink in large 
draughts z and if this did not pals off by winge or 
ſweat, or the fever abate, he directed the water 
to be forced up by vomiting : this was done to pro- 
mote the eruption of the puſtules, For the ſame 
intention, the fick perſon was wrapped vp in 
clothes, his body rubbed all over, and cold water 
given for drink: or two veſſels containing hot 
water were placed one before, the other behind, 
and the body covered only with a ſhirt : the hot 
vapours aſcending, were expected to ſoften the 
ſkin, and to facilitate the eruption. This vapour 
was not ſuffered to cool upon the body, but was 
wiped off with great diligence. The legs and feet 
were alſo bathed in warm water, and ſometimes 
emollient Poultices were applied to the feet, 

SevzRrAL applications were preſcribed to defend 
the eyes, if redneſs and itching, indicated a crowd 


* 


of puſtules preſſing upon thaſe tender organs. He 
alſo took great care to protect the throat from 


numerous puſtules by gargles, and if great hoarſe- 
neſs and ftraitneſs of breathing, threatned future 


ſuffocation, blood was drawn. To ripen the ſmall. 
| a 
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globe, frequented by Europeans; at leaſt no hiſs 
tory is found of them in any ancient medical 
author, poet, or hiſtorian of either Greece or 


Rome. Mahomet's followers are ſaid to have 


. exported thoſe two ſpecific poiſons from the 
ſerts of Arabia, The moſt remote traces whi 
I can fiad of the Smali-pox, is in Egypt, during 
the reign of Omar, Mahomer's ſuoceſſor. Aaron, 
a native of Alexandria, is mentioned by Rkazes, 
as having, nearly about that time, written on the 
Small-pox, Variolous poiſon was ſeon ſpread 
by the Mahometans through Syria, Egypt, Perfia, 
Spain, and wherever they carried their victorious 
arms. Many centuries after, the cruſades or 
holy wars were inſtrumental in diffuſing this exotic 
_ venom more widely over Europe; and ſince that 
time, both thoſe diſeaſes have committed incredi- 
ble havock amongſt the human ſpecies. 
- Raazes (P. C. goo.) and Avicenna, both give 
a correct hiſtory of the diſtinct and confluent, 
or more properly of the benign and malign Small- 
pox, of the diagnoſtic and prognoſtic, the favour- 
able and bad ſigus, and the method of cure. 
Rhazes was by birth a Perſian, and practiſed at 
Bagdat, where he preſided over an hoſpital. His 
treatiſe an the ſmall- pox and meaſles, is tranſlated 
. from the Arabic, by the care of Dr, Mead, and 
may be ſeen. entire in the latter's works, or in a 
ſeparate diſſertation. He appears in many inſtances 
to have treated them judiciouſly, and recommends 
the cooling regimen to à degree which phyſicians, 
| practiſing 
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in northern climates, might not unrea- 
ſonably think bordering on exceſs, 

Ir che feveriſh heat and ſymptoms in the Small 
pox raged with violence, Rhazes dinected copions 
blood · letting not only before the eruption, but 
even after, if the fever had not abated. la imi- 
tation of Galen, young perſons under fourteen 
years of age were. cupped only, Water cooled with 
ice or with ſnow was given for drink in large 
draughts z and if this did not pals off by wine or 
ſweat, or the fever abate, he directed the water 
to be forced up by vomiting : this was done to pro- 
mote the eruption of the puſtules, For the ſame 
intention, the fick perſon was wrapped vp in 
given for drink: or two veſſels containing hot 
water were placed one before, the other behind, 
and the hody covered only with a ſhirt : the hot 
vapours aſcending, were expected to ſoften the 
ſkin, and to facilitate the eruption. This vapour 
was not ſuffered to cool upon the body, but was 
wiped off with great diligence. The legs and feet 
were alſo bathed in warm water, and ſometimes 
emollient Poultices were applied to the feet, 

SeyzRAL applications were preſcribed to defend 
the eyes, if redneſs and itching, indicated a crowd 
of puſtules preſſing upon thaſe tender organs. He 
alſo took great care to protect the throat from 
numerous puſtules by gargles, and if great hoarſe- 
neſs and ftraitneſs of breathing, threatned future 

ſuffocation, blood was drawn, To ripen the ſmall. 
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pon, the vapour of warm water was employed ag 
before deſcribed. Puſtules in the legs that were 
lurge and 'maturated, he directed to be opened. 
Avicenna directed the ripe puſtules to be opened 


with a gold needle, and the moiſture to be ſoaked 
up with cotton. In other caſes, where the ſmall-pox 
abounded with moiſture, the ſick were directed to 
lie on powdered roſes, rice-meal, or a mattraſs 
ſtuffed with thoſe ingredients. In caſes of profuſe 
diarrhea, or of long watching, they gave Opium. 
On the declenſion of the diſeaſe they often purged 
to exonerate Nature of an oppreſſive load. 

Ar fleſh meat, fiſh, hot and high ſeaſoned things, 
and milk were forbidden. Barley water mixed 
with ſugar, or a decoction of raiſins, figs and fen« 
nel ſeeds were given for drink, and in violent fe- 
ver, the cooling acid juice of pomegranate ſeeds, 
boiled with ſugar, and a ſmall portion of gum 


arabic; the chamber was alſo kept cool. The 


% Aqua Mulfa,” or honey and water, fermented 
together, was a favourite febrile drink of the 
Greeks and Romans. Rhazes deſcribes the com- 
poſition of many ſyrups and oxymels, given in ſmall- 
pox: they were a mixture of the juices of ſeveral 
acid fruits and vegetables, to which vinegar and ſu- 
gar were ſuperadded ; and ſometimes a ſmall quan- 
tity of camphor made one ingredient in the cooling 
ſyrups and electuaries. To propel the Meaſles, where 
the ſick ſeemed to labour under great anxiety, and 
were prone to faint, they adviſed immerſion of the 
body in cold water, and friction af the ſkin, 
| Tus 
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Tus phyſicians of Arabia firſt made uſe of the 
milder purges, Manna, Caſſia, Senna and Myrobo-' 
| lans. They are the firſt on record, who ſpeak of 
ſugar and ſugar- candy, extracted from the ſugar- 
cane, and who uſhered ſyrups,  juleps, con- 
fections and conſerves into medicine; compoſitions 
in which ſugar is often one of the principal ingre-' 
dients; Before the Arabians, honey was cotn- 
monly employed by the Greeks and Romans, to 
wrap up nauſeous medicines. To Materia medica, 
and to Botany, the Arabians added ſeveral plants 
and oriental aromaticks ; amongſt the latter ate 
muſk, nutmeg, mace, and cloves. To magnify 
oſtentation, and encreaſe their profits, gold, ſilver 
leaf, bezoar, and precious ſtones were taken into 
the medical ſhops, and ſurpriſing virtues invented, 
to tempt credulous - purchaſers. The Arabians' 
firſt mention a chymical proceſs, called diſtillation, © 
which it is probable they learned from the Egyp- 
tians: Roſe water and ſome oils were, however, the 
only production of their chymical laboratories. 
In deſcribing the eſſential ſigns of diſeaſes, the 
Arabians were negligent and incorrect: then 
follow a formulæ of preſcriptions, and compound 
medicines. Their Theory and Practiſe of Phyſic, 
was entirely borrowed from the Greeks, and blend- 
ed with a heap of ſuperſtitious noſtrums: they 
made no additions to Anatomy, but took all from 
Galen, Cantharides were applied externally in the 
form of bliſtering plaſters by the Arabians: Ar- 


chigenes, Aretzus and Alexander Trallianus had, on 
ſome 
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tome few ocoafignaemployed chem; but in geheral 
the Greeks and Romans preſcribed acrid ſinapiſma 
af muſtardg or other ingredients of that nature, 
The Arabian phyſicians limited the application of 
bliſters to a very ſmall number of diſeaſes, ſuch. 
as lethargy, apoplexy, and ſome analogous drowſy 
complaints; and for- many centuries after they 
were not. uſed. in fevers of an infeaious and mes 
lignant nature, in internal topical inflamimationsy 
in pains of the breaſt accompanying phthyſicab 
complaints, in all which bliſters are now conſider- 
ed as powerfol remedies. 
Avicanna's Canon Medicine,” is d 
priadipally from Galen, Rhaaes, and Halyabbas. 
This bobk, or general ſyſtems of Medicind and 
Surgery, many ages after was celebrated: through»: 
out all the ſchools of medicine : it vs ſirſt brought 
into Eutope by the cruſadete, and from that tinie, 
until the flxtecath century, Avicenna was regard · 
ed as the Prince of Phyſicians, and held in ſuch 
profound veneration, that Hippocrates and Galen 
were ſeldom mentioned. Avicenna's canon, and 
the ninth chapter of Rhazes were the text books 
in medical ſchools, and the former was honoured 
with ſwarms of commentators; Avicenna has gi- 
ven- a catalogue of the Materia Medica, and of 
the Formula medicamentorum” then in uſes He 
commended hot medicated waters in obſtructions 
and inward. weakneſs: he condeſcended even to 
deſcribe the compoſition of coſmetics to poliſh the 
ſkin, and to make hair grow or fall off. Rhazes 

7". 
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deſcribed correctly the Spina ventoſa, accompanied 
with an enlargement of the bone, caries and acute pain: 
he is likewiſe the firſt author ho devoted an entire 
chapter to the diſeaſes of infants. In difficult la- 
bours. he recommends the fillet to aſſiſt in the ex- 
traction of the foetus : Avicenna for the fame pur- 
poſe recommended forceps. Rhazes relates ſeveral 
impoſitions-of the profeſſed empirics of his nation; 
- Avanzoar; (P. C. 980.) and Averrhoes I ſhall 
be able to diſmiſs with a few remarks, The firſt 
wrote upon Surgery, but thought it incumbent 
upon him to apologize for deſcending to treat of 
ſubjelts ſo mean. Surgical operations, amongſt 
the Arabiaas and Mahometans, were then practiſed 
by men of low ſervile ſtations ; and from them we 
are not to expect any very intereſting improvements 
in that uſeful art. Avenzoar draws the diagnoſtic 
ſymptoms of two rare inflammations, that of the 
Mediaſtinum and Pericardium. He recommends 
à drachm, or thereabouts, of black hellebore in 
menſtrual obſtructions, and in ſome particular 
caſes, at a diuretic: in ſmall quantities, it was not 
found to produce any violent or dangerous effects, 
and is fince proved to be a powerful emmenagogue. 
Averchoes's intention was to rectify theoretical 
controverſies, by the aſũſtance of Galen and Ar- 
totle: theſe, like a thouſand other abfurd reveries, 

are long ſince evaporated. 5 
ALBucass firſt reſtored Surgery amongſt the 
Arabians to ſome repute: Rhazes complains of 
their groſs ignorance, and that the manual opera» * 
tions 
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dans wats; performed by..the .phyſicians, bens | 
Albbeabigenumnerates a memenduous:kft of ſurgical 
operations, ſufficient Jngeed to excite, in men of 
any tender peſi, dread, apd-horror, The hot jron 
and cauteries were favourite remedies af Albucaſis 
end the Arabian ſurgeons : in javeterate paing they 

repoſed, like the . Egyptians, great confidence in 
burning, then parts | He deſcribes, accurately che 
manner of drawing away the, water, by. tapping 
the Abdomen in the Aſcites. ; He deſeribes diffe- 


rent inſtruments to draw blood, and bas Jeft a more 
ample and correct delineation. of ſurgical inſtry- 
ments thao any of the ancients. He gives various 

obſtetrical directions for extraing! the fetus, in ca- | 
ſes of difficult labours:, He mentions the Broncho⸗ 
lele, or prominent | tumour on the 1 neck which, he 
faid, was moſt frequent amongſt che Ene 
We are informed by this writer, that the delicacy 
of the Arabian women” (1 ſhould ſuſpect rather 
the jealouſy of the men) did not permit male ſur - 
geons to perform lithotomy on females; but when 
deoeſſary, it was executed by one of their own ſex. 
An Arabian Author, Abi Oſbia, furniſhes us with a 
catalogue of ihtee hundted medical writersoftheMa- 
bometan religion. I have mentioned thoſe who fig- 
nalized themſelves 'by any "uſeful. publication or 
diſcovery : the reſt are beneath mediocrity, and 

barren of inſtruction: men would fill their heads 
to little advantage with ſuch uſeleſs lumber, and 
they are defervedly Berries to moolder i in duſt 
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and oblivion. There are many manuſcript co- 
pies of Arabian Medical authors preſerved in 
different libraries of Europe, whoſe works it has 
not been e eee 
mit to the preſs. 

Eux op, from hadeadiidha of the nn Em- 
pire, and the era of Mahomet, does not in the courſe 
of the five following centuries, furniſh one ſubject 
for criticiſm in literature or medicine. The diſ- 
guſting labour of hiſtorians in that period is a dull 
record of the follies, barbarities, and ſtupidity of 
our hemiſphere. The Roman ſpoils had been 
divided amongſt its fierce invaders: this feudal 
ſyſtem, afterwards corrupted, produced innumera- 
ble ſources of anarchy, Europe was filled by 
degrees with ſtrong caſtles, with thouſands of 
petty tyrants and imperious barons, who were wa- 
ging inceſſant hoſtilities againſt each other. The 
great bulk and lower claſſes of the people, were 
reduced to an ignominious ſtate of vaſſalage, and 
trembled under the harſh rigour of ariſtocratic 
deſpotiſm. Genius and arts were ſtill kept alive 
in one ſmall corner alone of Europe, Greece ; but 
even at Conſtantinople, the capital, literature was 
abſorbed in theological controverſies. Almoſt 
every other country of the European Continent was 
diſtracted with private quarrels, wars and rapine : 
conteſted rights, perſonal injuries and diſputes were 
terminated by combats, by the ordeal of fire and * 
water, and other abſurd modes of juriſprudence : 


the ** were infeſted with gangs of robbers, 
| K and 


* 
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and trqootting' attended with great riſk; and dan 
ger: the interceuri wick .oven ob the 
ſame kingdomwas-rarcy and attended with great 
hazardg; and. afitn. cicaping.. depredations on the 
high way, a ſtranger, who ſhould;ſextle but for a 
ſhort; time un theilandk. of. 2. proud: Baron, might 
bo claimet} as 2 vaſſul, or perhaps asl a flave. Po- 
warde the: cloſe: of , the: eleventh century, theſe- 
diltrdets hadi reached en teme f dega- 
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| Gen the Saru F Mibieter am Sun 
mr: the Importation of the Leproſy into 
IN the interval, from the 13th to near the mid - 
dle of the 15th century, phylic, arts, and 
literature, began to revives though by very ſlow 
gradations. It was not before the ſixteenth century» 
that the human genius had recovered from that 
profound ſtate of under which it lan- 
guiſhed ſo many ages. Italy, by its proximity to 
Greece and Conſtantinople, where arts and ele- 
gance ſtil] ſurvived, (and which imported the lux - 
uries and commodities of the eaſt. by the Black 
and Caſpian ſeas) had made ſome- progreſs in re- 
finement, induſtry, and commerce. The firſt 
means, however, which contributed to diſpel the 
general ruſticity and ignorance of Europe aroſe. 
from ſuperſtitious follies, and romantic expedi- 
tions: I mean the religious Cruſades. To this 
wild enthuſiaſm Europe is conſiderably indebted 
for the retovery of her liberty and reaſon : from 
this cauſe followed the moſt ſalutary change in 
national police, juriſprudence and civilization, 
SyRIa and Paleſtine, was conquered in the 
eleventh century from the Mahometan Caliphs by 


the Turks or Tartars, a fierce race of men, who 
K 2 | ruſhed 
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fuſhed out from the immenſe Aſlatie wilderneſs;cal- 
led Great Tapary, and'who erybtated the religion 
of thoſe they had ſubdued. 'Pilgrimages- from 
Fordpe ha fretfuently been undertaken By the 
devout Chtiſtians to behold the ſepulchre 6F'Chriſt 
at Jeraſalem The different Mahometan Canphs 
had encouraged this as à luctative trade; but the 
Tutks, now in poſſeſſion of the Holy City, treated 
many Chritttan derbtees wich cruelty dnd Göträge- 
dus vppremons Europe then iterate, credlous, 
and ſuperſtitious,” was fired with indignation and 
reſeftment. The feligtous dellrium and Fenchühate 
Leal agalut He inficels, was inflamed ſtill higher 
by 4ngther' citeitfince I àn obfture rophety'of 
the Bible fed many Ckriſtians to eupect the downs 
fall of tie World, and a vniverfal conflagratidh ;/ 
they ſet bent wercfort, at the inftigarion of the 
Monks and te Pope, to exteriinte the Saracktis, 
or to peril," like martyfs,”on the” tomb of the 
Memab. E ln GS MY To n, 
* All Europe, kiüge, Priced," nobles, men, and 
even women, diffing two centuries, were engaged 
with fänatick and fruitleßs ardot, 1 wrelting Paſeſ. 
une from the infidels. "Happily rand effects and 
ſ{b{tzatiat "bentfits,” not then 'Forefeen, were de- 
rived" from this epidefmeal and bigoted madneſs. 
In the courſe of that long Var, molt of their va - 
gabond armies were obliged to march "through 
AY and through Greece and Conſtantinople. 
Here they beheld' with admiration" and Aaſtohiſh- 
chent, a ſplendid city,” kifinderdus manufuctories, 
and 
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420 6 Mesa tale In res and amuſements. Some 
of the cruſaders who retutned back from the holy 
land, brought with them copies of Ariſtotle, and 
of the Arabian 'medical authors.“ This aß ont one 
of the principal means, by which Arabian learn- 
ing was firſt introduced and ſtudied in Europe 
ſcience, and the liberal arts were called the ſtudy of 
the Saracens. The commerce of the Italians with 
the Moors, who had ſettled in Spain, was another 
means of introducing Arabian literature. Or 
the few imported medical authors, Avicenna 
and Rhazes took the lead, and were alone read 
in Europe. The Greeks had been tranſlated into 
Arabic, from this they were again changed and 
disfigured by compilers or clerical commentators 
into barbarous latinity, the only language then, 
and. for many centuries after, in which learning 
of any ſort was conveyed, _. 

Ax accidental diſcovery in I caly, about the 
riddle of the twelfth century, (1137) of Juſtinians 
pandects, contributed alſo eſſentially to break the 
thick clouds of ignorance, that had ſo long dar- 
kened our horizon. This code of Roman juriſ⸗- 
prudence, which by fame lucky incident had eſ- 
caped the general wreck, was, in a few years, ſtu- 
died wich avidity in ſeveral countries of Europe, 
and profeſſars of civil law were appointed to read 
lectures. Lectures on civil law were read at Bo- 
logna, at Oxford and at Paris; and the ſtudy of 
the Roman juridical code, ſpread with rapidity - 
enen moſt kingdoms in Europe. At Bologna, 

K 3 in 


ting 3 and at Oxford, in the ear 1340, chere 
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in Italy, | in the year, 1363, chere were ten hay 


were thirty thouſand ſtugegts, Montpelier, in 
France, and ſome colleges of Italy, were chen the 
moſt celebrated medical ſchools of Eyrope.. . Italy 


took the lead nat only in Medicine, but in all the pg- 


lite arts, a and compoſitions of Elegapce. In England, 


5 cannot perceiye. that medicine was ſtudied at either 
or univerſities, as a zegular, ſcience, before 
e end of the fiftegath century. The. univerſit 
1775 founded by Charlemagne, fr conferred 


egrees of barchelor and goctor, in the yegr 1231. 
he forms and times of ſiudy were then regularly 
-abiſhed) and jmitated by ſeveral other. gaiver- 
bities. Thoſe who. reached che degree of Hoctor. 
in any of the, learged proteflions, were ad yanced 


by that diſtinction to the higheſt rank. and dignity 


then known in any ſtate, the rank. equal to miſir 


taty knighthogd. The, ſtatutes of, dhe Schola Sa- 


lernitana, and thoſe af, che medical ſchool at Na- 
ples, ſeem to have been prior ig thoſe ot Faris. · By 
them, the Phyſician muſt have ſtudied ſexen years, 
and, after being examined on Galen and Ayicenns. 
he was inveſted with, the xing and cap. The Sure 
gean was qualified after..,onc , year's ſtudy of 

Anatomy. psd 03 11197397 Id gi ven 
Taz art of making paper, igen in the 
eleventh century, increaſed the pumhber of mapus 
ſcripts, and leflened the price, of books. Print: 
ing, that important art, invented. afterwards in the 
fifteenth century, ſpread light oyer Europe. The 
N au- 
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ancients had eicher rritzen on the papyrus ur upon 
| and the books of the latter 
tion, were now extremely dear, 'Few prieme per- 
ſons before this Uiſtovery poſſeſſed a fingte book; 
In ſome monaſteries they had but one miſſal. A 
book of homilies, compiled by ſome French Saint, 
fold for two hundred ſheep, brfides u large quan 
tity of corn, Even ſo late as 1471, Lewis che XIth 
of France, borrowed the works of Rhazes the A- 
rabian phyſician, from the Parifian faculty of me- 
dicine ; bur, previouſly was obliged to depoſit u 
quantity of plate as ſecuriey, and to find a nobles 
man to join in an additional bond for the care and 
return of the book; This is à proof that manu- 
ſeripts and books wete then exceedingly ſcarce, and 
that ſcience and medicine' were in the hands of a 
ſmall number. The hiſtory of the church during 
the dark ages affords many examples of biſhops 
aſſiſting at councils, who made the ſigu of che 
croſs, becauſe they had not learned to w] ? wt. 
Sonor as ric theology, ſcholiums, magic, Ro. 
man juriſprudence, and the canon laws enacted by 
braced almoſt the whole ſcope of their ſtudies. 
Ariſtotle too was univerſally admired ; and unfor- 


tunately his ſubtle refinements gave a wrong turn 
to the firlt efforts: of reviving genius in Europe. 


This little ſtock of learning was principally con- 
| fined to the cletgy'ard monks, who on that ac. 


count engroſſed moſt of the religious and civil ems . 
6 accompanied with profit ot precedence, 
K 4 and 
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phyſick; 00/154 „ riot FRO Nin, 
— which grew-up — — 
was long after their: tenmination the dachog paſſion 
and principal employment of the nobility andtin- 
dependant gentry in Europe. Tilts, tournaments, 
and knight. errantry, were then in full vigor. ah 
ſyſtems of morality, to reine and poliſh the man 
ners. Europe from another citeumſtance as en 
petty» batons embarked in the oruſades, had in 
the courſe af theſe diſtant wars ſold part of their 


lands and arbitrary. ptivilages for a ſmall pecuniaty 


conſideration; numbers by this opportunity te- 
deemed: themſelves from ſlavery and vaſſalage: 
cities and communities were formed, which gave 
liberty and protection to induſtty and: arts. In 
England commerce and arts were flow in-advance- 
ment, hen compared to Italy and other mari- 
time parts of Europe. For this, ſeverab reaſons 
may be aſſigned: the diſtradtion of the dann 
heptarchy, the irruption of the Danes, the con- 
queſt of the Normans, the Cruſades, the inceflant 
attempts and ambitious enterptizes of their kings 
after wards to- poſſeſs the cruun of France, and 
laſtly, the civil wars of the Tork and Lancaſter 
line. contending far the throne. All theſe ſuteeſ- 
ſive and violent revolutions: baniſhed leiſute, and 
either prevented ot interrupted the cultivation of 
arts, ee ſcience. Real literature in Eng- 

land, 
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land, for I do not confider their- theology, and 
ſcholaſtic - diſputes deſerving of that name, ap- 
peats to have firſt originally dawned in the thir- 
teenth centuty, wich Bacon, the monk: of Weſt⸗ 
minſter Abbey 
Dua mo this abaſement of the ſciences, Jew 
phyſicians were employed by moſt of the Popes 
and crowned heads in Europe. John of Gaddeſ- 
den in the fourteenth cemury, is the firſt Engliſh- 
man appointed court phyſician. Jews, or foreign - 
ers, eſpecially from the Cruſades, had alone bern 
thought qualified for that poſt. Their knowledge 
of the Arabic language gave them an advantage in 
ſtudying the medical authors. St. Lewis, King 
of France, had caught the leproſy in the holy 
wars, and his Jew phyſicians prefcribed to him a 
nauſeous potion, the blood of young children. 
The leproſy, one of the evil fruits of the Cru- 
ſades, was then a very general and common diſeaſo 
through moſt kingdoms of Europe: in Britain 
there were many houſes of confinement for lepers: 
in France, eminent hiſtorians of that country reck- 
on up two thouſand Lazarettos, buildings diſtinct 
from hoſpitals, and endowed by St. Lewis. A 
Roman army had once carried this judaical ſcurf 
from Paleſtine and Egypt; but in proceſs of time. 
and by taking proper precautions to ſeparate the 
infected from the ſound, it gradually diſappeared: 
this concords with — obſervations of the 
diſeaſe in modern timesss 1 6h 
8 re 2 
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dae or the ſecret of changing metals i 
gold; began now to be purfacd in Europe: it was 
one of the grand my ſteries which" Bacon and all 
cover. This deceitful art, which flattereti the t- 
moſt gratification of human avarice, was, for feve- 
ral centuries eagerly proſecuted in England, and 
ſtill more aſſiduouſly in Germany but dear bought 
experience and philoſophy have now ulmoſt cured 
riches-mult be acquired! by other means. The 
culous und improbable ; chat was to extract by 
ſome chymical proceſs an univerſal-panatea, \capa- 
ble not only to eure all diſeaſes, but endowed alſo 
with an enuberant efficacy, 'which ſhould prolong 
life far beyond che common courſe of longevity. 

Arpuros Magnus, a German; wrote on Al. 
chymy, in che tar 1000. Shordy after him Ro- 
ger Baton, (1226) a mont of 'Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
laid the foundations of Chymiſtry, and of experi- 
mental philoſophy in Europe. He was not only 
an expert chymiſt, bur alſo an original mechanical 
genius little inferior to Archimedes. He: invented 
flying chariots, and moving ſtatues. He wrote on 
the nature of lines, on the teleſcope, on the re- 
fection and retraction of light, on optics, on glaſ : 
ſes,” which could:magnify or diminiſh objects, re- 
move them to a diſtance, or make them to ap- 
proach near, on burning-glaffes, and on meteors 


wes 3 he even attempted to correct the 
errors 
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errors of che Calendar, and had dilcavered.the come 
poſition of, gun: er. This is an uncommon in. 
ſlance of Jight and learning burſtigg from. the midſt 
of, darkneſs, a Clenſter. The clergr, Bacon's co. 
temporarics, conſidered him as a real conjuror : his 
writings appeared to them tatally myſtical, and 
beyond comprehenſian : on that account they con- 
duded he mult, be, a magicians, and interdicted bis 
warks from a place in their Jibraries. ,., We ate in- 
debted to an Italian Salvinus de Acmanis (td 
for; another uſeful invention for the Rye · ficht, 
ſpectacles. Bacon; was ſuccreded at the end of 
Frenchman, others ſay a Spaniard; ar an Ita - 
tit of. wine impregnated with certain herbs as a 
good: medicine, and 4 water diſtilled from certain 
metals in the leproſy... Raymond Lully, the ſoho- 
lar of this celebrated chymiſt, wrate ſeveral vo- 
lumes on the univerſal panacea and philoſopher's 
ſtane. Iſaacus Hollandus and Rasi Valentine, 
a German Monk, who led towards the end of the 
15th century, trod ia the ſame paths, Valentine 
vas an excellent practical chymiſt, and fart: pre- 
ſcribed. antitony internally: his treatiſe denomi- 
nated © Currus triumphalis Antimonii, extols the 
virtues of this powerful metal in many diſeaſes. 
Paracelſus, the celebrated chymiſt and empirick of 
the 16th century, borrowed many af his experi- 
ments and medicines from Valentine's works, to- 
gether with the three original or new elements. 

10 ſalts, 
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end, leber and mercury: many: inventions in 
the cltymital urt finde publiſhed under ther names 
are pilfered from Valentine. From the century in 
ich Bacon lived, medical chemiſtry may date its 
inn 0 >rt ren. ee. he Melee e 
Jon of GA brenn (1320, ) the frſt native 
promoted to be1cvurr'pbyſician-in England, is bo- 

nourably introduced into the rhymmo f our earlieſt 
pdet Chabcer. In Gaddeſdenꝰs ſmall Worb, cal- 
led : Roſa Anglica, men of curioſity may be 
entertained with a pleaſant detail of the diet and 
evokery of our Gothid anceſtors. He ſpeaks 
of the Small · pox 28 a diſeaſe then familiar, and 
without any intimation of the infection being 
recently imported by the Cruſades. One of the 
King's ſons, ill of this diſtemper, he ordered to 
be rolled up in ſearlet cloth, and all the curtains 
about the bed were hung with linings of the ſame 
colour: upon this ſilly apparatus, Gaddeſden laid 
great ſtreſs. - He boaſts of having ſold ſome recipes 
to the barbers for a conſiderable. ſum of money: 
and of ſeveral other impoſitions practiſed on igno · 
rant credulity : he recommends in certain diſeaſes, 
and to promote conception, a few. contemptible 
noſtrums, and affected great (kill in phyſiognomy 
and chiromancy In his own time, Gaddeſden's 
book was in high renown ;; at preſent it appears an 
inſignificant production i Indeed: from the down- 
fal of Rome, until towards the ſixteenth century, 
there were very few books written in Europe, at 
leaſt on medicine or philoſophy, that a man of ſenſg 
1 or 


Far] 
or taſte can now read with pleaſure ; commentaries- 
upon the Arabians were fur a long time the boldeſt 


efforts of medical genius. The names of thoſe 
monkiſh authort are not entitled to hiſtoricab record, 
and Le Clerc and Friend may be conſulted ag a 
barren catalogue on this occaſion. ©) og 
- Gi.BexrTvs Anglicus, (about 1g00,) a ſurgeon, 
mentions our ſulphur baths and ſome diſeaſes cured 
by the waters. In all probability, he alludes to 
Bath or Buxton warm ſprings ; the utility of which, 
as bath, had been kn] to the Romans. Gilbert 
aſſo, with many others of the clergy and medical 
writers, commends the royal / touch in Scrophula, 
This is ſuppoſed to have heen a monkiſh invention 
to ĩncreaſe the reverence for kings: it was practiſed 
in the datk ages both in England and in France, 
but is no laid aſide ſince the divinity of crowned 
heads came to be doubted in this iſland. Daniel 
Turner, the ſurgical writer, relates many extraotdi- 
"nary cures performed by the royal hand of the Stuart 
princes ; with the expulſion of whom, at the end 
of the laſt century, this royal impoſition is laid 
aſide. The only comment or anſwer perhaps that 
ſuperſtitious follies, and ſupernatural tales of this 
nature deſerve, is to laugh at the author as a weak 
bigot, or a propagator of untruths. The Calen- 
dar of Catholick Saints is full of ſimilar fabulous 
tricks. Sometimes at preſent the vulgar and cre- 
dulous, apply the hands of dead perſons to wens 
and ſcrophulous tumors upon the neck. His ma: 
jeſty or any of bis dead ſubjects have probably 


equal 


L 

cepial- medicad magic; in their hands if any read 
benefit: haw ever beech derived from either, it can 
only be:refereedaoutic incxplicable foro of implicir 
credulityl. and/of 2 powerfub imagination m 

Bat: pituiforc cHapten cloſes with the'recttal of 's 
dreadful calamity. vhicto afflicted mantind in tha 
fourteenth dentury. In n ſpaces of four 


— and Greeteꝭ in Syria; und itt other — 
Aa: enerhouſand; three hundred and f̃orty- wen, 
ſome rrading/ſhips-cartied)rhey inte Ahn ton Sey. 
Piſa; Genom and Italy the following year ir pes | 
netrated through Savoy, into — — 
and Blandets were invaded}. and che ſuererding year 
Getemanys Hungary; and other pars of the Bute} 
peam continent” Quarantine: had” nor then been 
eſtabliſied!by any commerciak nation of Europe. 


The ſymproms und medical Hiſtory of this plgus 
are draum by an eye witneſs, Gaido de Caulisce, 


an expert ſurgebn; and profeſſor at Montpelier. 
The ſymptoms of the leproſy, then prevalent' in 
Europe, re alſo well deſertbed by Cauliacb. fe 
is Hliewiſe tlie Author of à Surgleal treatiſe, In 
which may he fee the practice, and'the names af 
IT ICT writers i in "Hip days. oY 405 | 
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— The- diſcovery of the . of Privving, 
_ © eaſt, © The viſt ef the Sta Sturty. Tb firſt" viſe 

e | the Seweating' Sickneſs in Europe.” 4 penerul 
and of ib no diſtinguiſhed Writers," ani inypore. 
| ventury tor the+ preſen time, including an interval 
' nearly of three hundred: years. Of Anatomy and 
© Phyſiology. - Chymiftry and Phyficks. © Learned So« 
deen Nee. - Natural Hiſtory. Materia M- 
Aica, and Pharmacy,” Medical praftical n. 
a bu. n Surge. 


FEDICI N E nd letters having — 
ages, (except amongſt the Arabs) in the 
grave ef Rome, Europe was beginning gradually 
to awake from its lethargic ſtupidity. About bs 
middle. of the fifteenth century, Con 
the laſt ſhred of Roman grandeur, was taken by: 
the Turks or: Tartars. All the Greek provinces, 
from the Danube to the capital, had after ſeveral 
centuries. of war been reduced, and the degenerate 

of the once powerful Roman Empire 
could at laſt boaſt of but one ſingle city, within 
the narrow limits of which their whole dominion 
was contracted. This tottering and only ſurviving 


pillar of imperial grandeur v was now ſubverted by 
the 


t 2 

the barbarians of "Tartary, On that revolution 
many literary men fled from Conſtantinople and 
took vefütze in Italy, bringing with them the an- 
cdedt Greek and Roman authors, which had been 
depoſited for ages in rhe libraries of that city. A 
few. of thoſe precious fragments had before been 
cutried into Italy, but in gentrat Jay buried or 
neglected ] very few made uſe of ifuch - books, or 
as yet underſtood Greek. Science from this time 
by the Alcoran, ignorance and deſpotiſm. Learn- 
ing and Arts now ebbed back to Italy, and ſlowed 
in new channels: . we-ſhall-find them extending to | 
the welt of the Alps, penetrating beyond the Rhine | 
and the Danube iarothe' frozen regions of the narth, 
and the original ſeeds ſown by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans riſing up gradually in almoſt evety country of 
Europe, enriched with improvements and new diſ- 
cveries. A new invention in Germany, im 1445 
the art of Printing, gave new creation and wings 
to literature: books were purchaſed at a moderate 
expence and knowledge expanded. In 106, Dioſ. 
corides was printed: in 1525 Galen: In 1326 Hip- 
pacrates: in 1528 Paulus Eginetat Celſus Was 
later ia being known ; I do not find that he had 
fallen even into the hands of the Arabians. 
HasTorLans are unanimous in ſingling out the 
commencement of the ſixteenth century as one of 
the moſt remarkable- and ſplendid epochs in the 
annals of the world: the Whole theatre of nature 

= mo degrees to unfold to man, Arty and 
| 0 Sciences 
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Sire avg. Frome thay, un boen een wich 
nozjngereriea-ofichs in het productions 
— —U&C—ZE random 
tg.take their rankt and political ſtation in the ba- 
| lance! of Europe. The. modern European lan- 

guages chen began gradually to acquire ſore. ſet- 
Gothic; ruit, aud latinity } . Souod learning and 
| good; Authors which chen began co ariſe in different 
countries, gayea brilliancy wexpreſſion : the Nota, 
Hiſtoriads, : Philoſophats,// aud + eminent Writers 
purified'the-vebicldy neee 
tire nations... Güsen | A tn 

Ane diſcarery af chat time, at leaſt. 60: Mae) 
rope, the! landſtaney. and marinet's compaſs, en- 
couraged ſeamen to attempt long voyages. The 
ncecde always pointing to the north regulated their 
courſe, and emboldened navigatots t venture out 
of fig he of Jand:&veral months together, Portu- 
gal cook) the lead id naval diſeoveries. Vaſco de 
Gatag their admiraly found out 6 new and more 
doubled the ſouthern oape of Africa, and arrived 
by that track at Indoſtan;. | Herodotus! indeed re-! 
ports, that before: hig days the African continent 
had bern one ſurrounded in the contrary direction. 
By ins modern diſcovery the traffick through A- 
laxandria and the Red Sea, which the Venetian had 
reſtned to irs original ſplendour, and by which 
theduxuries of che Eaſt were poured into Zurope, 


8 L was 


T 1 

ii in 4 Mert fie died up} hal erf 
city, like che mighty Syracuſe, 74 hd difbtibeatte 
into an ififignificant Butrsw. Ahother Std bauti- 
cal; adventure Colunibus, (in 1498, ) Under the 
Spaniſh. flag, flirt diſcovered the Bibainik Illabds 
Ebene both.inithe! Acluity or the'Ame- 
. Fican Continents. Mexico and Peru yete won after 
diſcorered and conquered. by Cortes and Pizato: 
Magellan next penetrated into thi immenſe Pacific 
Ocesn, by the foutherr ertremity of America: 
after traverſing; he great Souih Sci he reached the 
—_— os _ yr, but. WWK cu 


 everits rectived: magnificent . new con- 
tinent little Jeſs. than half of the: old world; u be 
race of men hitherto; unknown, and the round 
gute of the eatth nom incpntaſtibly confirmed, 
Were all ſubjects for. wondet᷑ and admiration. Eu- 
rope rom this ge. world; became enticheg with 
gold, filver and, profitable traffck, and Medicine 
Asined, eſpecially from Perus ſome ineftimable | 
remedies. The progreſs of nayjigition, aud in- 
ccteeaſe af ktiches, have not: only introduced aa en- 
tie tevolution in wmänness ald modes of life 
throughout: Europe, but l various articles of 
dietetic luxury from Alia and Ametica, which are 
. naw in general eſti mation; ſuch re; Tra, Coffee, 
Cloves, Nutmegs, Sugar, and giſtilleil Spirits; and 


vr may add Tobacco. Ho, fat they may ope - 
NOS the health and character of na- 
e ol tions, 
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e America, made its ff firſt 
At. the Hand. of 112 

lan e communicat : 
their country to. rooting 
ported into Spain, and 

1 5 to 1 then | 
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wich, Spani 1 
Pl hin ys are 8 to 
jt 4. 5 ſliema of having this diſeaſe called 


after r thei oy Fro rom. 221 a Sings: ſpark the 
| when no cure had been then diſcovered) throughs out 
8 25 Germany, England, and other countries, , 
and fo do even the remote” 
| from. » whence i it was imported t to them. 
| Makom metan Moors, after 7095 centuries. of '« Var, 2 


; . pread rapidly (as may be readily ſuppoſed 

27 gp * and Perſians call f the 

| In. Africa 1 a Jt WAS named, the Spaniſh diſeaſe. The 
Were routed f 


were : allp b — ha hs the e * 
r 

. _ that contliient 1 were before entire ſtrangers, 
"FP iuudorvy, . a very eminent me ets 
5 wrote "about 1555, ſpeaks of the Venereal diſeaſe 
2 än Entire n calamity a duk of modern intro- 
dbetlon. From the moment'of its firſt invaſion 
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hm 
daverays/ tpeflacle, of deformity Dy 2 
This is do exaggetated ꝓicture of the V Veneres Dis- . 
eaſe, Mhenit praveꝗ rebellious to all the [medicines 
then in uſe; and when the Phyficians and Surgeons 


univerſally confeſſed what was too apparent, their ig- 


NOrance 
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: extremely tx 


r Poc 88, jd; 55 
8 why - 9 notice | © ave t 
5 17 25 155 2255 th crews « on 

heir rar im ee Jmgorre te ey 
Into 8g 19 1 ac two. 1 
teal ph hoever wil ll take LEI yr9u le.to. petuſ 
either Le Cle w. 1.5 We 1 ee 
1 and, above 1 Aﬀtruc de - Mor  Vengrcia 

be. ſatisfactor 19 9 P 5 topick, 
Diſpuzes 19 67 the origin of the venereal_jn- 
tection, in which 0 he learned, have take en 
05 flee, ae 1 mp authors joveſtigated to 
the bottom. A conjecture bad been ſtarted again 
the noyelty « of the American, diſeaſe, from fioding 

a diſtant ſimilarity i in the ulcers, of "Jab, of Ki 
Herod, and of the Roman Empe a 

theſe, with many other obj 580 and abſurd 
bles, invented to account 107 this new Pphetiothen 1 
in medicine, are ably refuted by the above writers. 
The only | certajn cure and Tec ifick for the- con- | 
firthed pox, guickfilver, or e was con- 
demned by the Greek and, Roman phyſicians as & 
poiſon, and never uſed internally, nor in unctions. 
AVICENNA the Arabian, mentions ſome caſes of 
kproſy accompanied with ulcers of the peni, and 
| L 3 heat 


| = 
Si 27 [ 130. 1 . 
hear e but with no orhe p thin of whit 
is called, pax, to diſtinguiſh 1 it en 2 Ache Go⸗ 
'I potrhoes, 10 Warm, elimgtes ** Jordes” 4 coſſetted 
under the, prepuce, was liable ſometimes to 7 5 
Kin, Heat i bed. y ſeve- 
ral authors. as ariſing from g.conneQtion, with leper 58. 
with women afflicted with, cancet in the.” womb, or 
| even in 0h e Ws their periodical at 


| ceremonies ng: vr by the female. fex in 
the latter predics ment, Ulcers, of the penis, phy- 
moſs, and paraphymoſis,, gre likewiſe, ſpecified 5 
: many of tbe antient phy gcians, n 
 Celfus, hci is very minute in the diſorders of the 
Penis and Genitals; but there is no, ſort of reaſon 
to think they were. venereal. the genitals are ;ſub. 
Je equally, with qther parts of the body to inflam- 
. mations and ulcers. Cleets and $6 lapſus ſemi- 
vis, “ from excels of ee are allo mentioned 
by C. Aurelianunn. 
I the reports af ſome miſtionry "Jeſuits. to 
China can be credited. the origin of the Venereal 
' Diſeaſe in that country cannot be traced back: in 
the moſt ancient of their medical books, i it is, ſaid 
to be mentioned as a common diſtemper, oo that 
its ſymptoms are of a milder nature than in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Aſtrue has with great learning and i in- 
genuity endeavoured to refute this opinion. 
So early as 1496, the Venereal diſeaſe had made 
progreſs over ſome provinces of France: a. public 
arret of the parliament of Paris was iſſued in that 
Tear, 


{ Forge ] 
. year, commanding all: foreigners infected with this 


diſtemper to depart from the city in twebty- four 
hours, and afterwards, with al! poffible expetition 
from the kingdom: they were forbidden to return 
back again Unleſs cored; under pain of dent; all 
native inhabitants in the ſume forlorn ſitudrion were 
ordered tu confine thernſelves ſtrictiy to theif houſes, 
and the venereal poor to be ſhut up in a pubkc 
building provided for them in the ſuburbs at the 
national expence: all were ſecluded from mixitng 
with the publiek, and ordered to keep within their 
rteſpective habitations, under the penalty of forfeit- 
ing their lives by tranſtreſſion. At Edinburgh 
they were bayiſhed to a ſmall iſland-in the bay of 
the '{ex adjoining to that city. It was then thought 
that the infection might be propagated at ſome 
diſtance without immediate contact. That the diſ- 
eaſe was looked upon as totally diflerent from the 

leproſy, appears from another circumſtance: in all 
the leprous hoſpitals which then ſtood in Paris, no 
venereal patients were admitted leaſt they ſhould 
infelt the lepers. The elephantiaſis, or lepra Ara- 
dum, at leaſt a diſeaſe nearly» ſimilar in ſymptoms, 
is common in the cold northern Iſland of Iceland, 
owing to the rigorous climate, diet; and manner 
of life of the Natives y but the venereal diſeuſc 
da pers aged a eee 
A vu of unſueceſsful attempts and new 
experiments wert made by the medical faculty to 
repel this obſtinate foe- The whole rotine of 


ene n e ine ffectually exhauſted. 
| L 4 At 
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At nogtb-obſerying ig Meſue, an Arabien Author, 
that quickſilyer gingment had. been. pd, chy the 
 Mahomeran Fhyſicians in diſeaſes of :the ſkin, ave 
indeed with any intimation of ſalivation, thay: had 
xecourle_to mercurial; unction, and, ſuceggdetl far 
e their moſt ſanguina expectatiana. . Miercu- 
unction was uſed by Phyficians fa carly as 
| 12497 and 8. Jacobus Carpus;an Italian, (g 200. 
ee ih anatomilt, is nat the firſt who 
uſed the quickſilver unction, although be is ſaid to 
have atnaſſed, by venereal practice, upwards of 
Aſty chauſand ducats; a prodigious fortune in thoſe 
* NI! 891d and r were ſcarce comme- 
ties. 

N FEY Meda gf eee Fallopius 
alaterwriter by twenty yearg,: publiſhed a correct hiſ- 
tory of the Venereal Diſeaſe as it then appeared, and 
the different modes of cure thet in practios. Num- 
bers, by their account, fell victims to the-raſhneſs of 
ignorant empiricks, and the viglegco-of-the: ſaliva- 
tion. We art told chat the fick were ſhut up id a 
roam kept conſtantly, heated like an oven, aud 
from ,h all freſh... air was enclodecdl : they 
were Anointed with mercurial unct ion n different 
Parts of the body, once or afrener in the day. che 
ſaliva was forced out in torrents, their mouth be- 

came inflamed and ulcerated. and, thein teeth fell 

out : ſo exceedingly, in the extreme of ſeverity, 
was the ſalixation, that from ta 40 pints were 

in that way diſcharged daily, during ys 10% ot ſome- 
times mort N A 3 was allo early 
- „ - 1:1:257 vented 
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— — ede After 
previews bicedintz and pneging che parent was plagei 
ina ſmall heated apartment or ſtoveatthem a ſ mall ta- 
biet or-paſte, made of: cinnabar apd turpentine, or 
Rorax;was laid on ooals or on a heated crucible placed 
| derweew the patients fert, his body being co- 
wvered with a ſhitt only, and in this way @ ptofuſe 
ſweat was forced; | In caſe of any ;tendengy.. co 
Fainting, the paxient was provided ich pipe ar 


debe, by which be might intpine freſh ar. This 


proceſs wav'cominued a quarter, a half, or even 
ſonietimes a full hour, according toi the urgency of 
the ſymptoms, and ſtrength of the patient: he 
was next ſweated in a warm bed” an hour or two, 
and was afterwards wiped dry. In this way he 
was fumigated daily, or every ſeeond and third 
day according to the urgeney of the caſe, -6, J. 
or g times, until either a ſalivation or a flux enſued. 
Some ere ſo abſurd as to forbid any change af linen 
throughout the whale courſe of ſalxatio. 
Font the exceflive ſeverity of the ſalivation en- 
cited by mereurial unction, and by fumigation, and 
the painful ſuffocating regimen, the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences enſued, and Mercury from this abuſe | 
.was-reptobazed by many even of the faculty, The 
temedy and regimen was little leſs dreaded by the 
afflicted than the diſeaſe itſelf, or even death. A 
Spaniard therefore, G. F. de Oviedo, determined 


io embark for Hiſpaniola, and to learn if the In- 
dians there had ſtumbled upon any method of 


cure. Their remedy he found was an aqueous de- 
coction 


47 
ecoction of Seiscum wich was; given. for drin. 
Oriedo (1515) returned back to Spain With this 
ſecret, commenced Fox doctor, and in that trade ac- 
| huired'a large fortune. The European cuſtom then 
as to give firſt a purgative, the patient was next im- 
mured in a cloſe heated room, and twice in the day, at 
different intervals, he drank about a pint of ſtrong 
- Guiacum decoction made warm, after which he was 
covered; up in a warm bed, and ſweated tuo or three 
hours: he was next in ſucceſſion wiped dry, and light 
. nouriſhment of the vegetable kind, with bread well 
baked, given : if weak and. dekilicued, chicken 
broth, -and-a little of the fleſh was allowed. This 
-proceſs was continued 30 or 40. days, and in 
that interval a purgative was two or three times 
given. The weak decoction of Guiacum was 
his common drink, and towards the end of the dif- 
| eaſe more nouriſhing food was preſcribed,, Num- 
bers of tender or diſeaſed conſtitutions ſunk under 
this rigid diſcipline, or recovered. with broken con- 
ſtitutions, and in numerous inſtances Guiacum 
Failed to effect a cure: men of the higheſt" rank 
periſhed in miſery under the corroding ulcers, 
after being drenched with decoctions, and ſweated 
to ſkeletons. The Saſſafras and Sarſaparilla were 
ſoon after imported from America, and their de- 
coction extolled in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe. 
ls the mode of cure by fumigation, many ſuf- 
fered dreadful inflammations of the eyes, others 
had their gums looſened ſo that the teeth fell out; 
| rags mn fn were DEF! noxious to the 


| L. % 1 
brain and nerves,”ah@e6/Uiſeaſedtungy; the cure 
after all was found full as tedious and moch more 
uncertaln "than chat by unckibh. Pumigations 
from long fataf exfetitrite were at length reſerved 
ſolely for dbMnite or deſperate caſes, that is, when 
tlie fiba' Was" 10 great 40 to threaten "the imme- 
| ate Qecatſency. of "any material part, the palate, 
vyula, or penis, fumigations conducted through a 
tube. to the ulcers were ſometities found ſpeedy 
| remedies.” „de MES (1514) had recommended 
the red. m fry precl err erg __ 
cation to venereal Ulcers. 
a Gon hM or fim + Clap, which com- 
Holy manifeſts itſelf a few days after in- 
fection by beat of urige and "diſcharge of "mucus 
from the ths, is not mentioned, 28 4 venereal 
x ſymptom until 30 t or 40 years after the introduction 
of the pox into Europe. If no omiſſion has been 
made in the different deſeriptions, this is extremely 
ſingular. We are equally embarraſſed to account 
for the firſt rudiments of the diſeaſe at Hiſpaniola. 
Some Abort report, that the infection was not 


er E. 


Peru, when conquered by Spain. At * 4 all 
the ſymproms of the Venereal Diſeaſe are of a lels 
virulent nature, which we might reaſonably con- 
clude would be the natural conſequence of the 
cure being now fo well known. 

A GENERAL exchange of diſeaſes and remedies 
ſoon enſued between Europe, and the new diſco- 


4 vered continent of America. In return for the 
venereal 


. 
venered infection, the Furapeans % Human- 
cated to the American Indians that dteadful ſcourge 
of the human rate, Small- pam: there it raged 
with greater mortality than in any pars of Europe, 
and. at different periods committed ſuch inexpreſſ 
ble carnage as had nigh depopulated that conti 
nent. In 1520 the contagion. was imported into 
Mexico by a-negro flave of Spain, when half 4 | 
thoſe infeed died of the diſtemper: in 1. 2 811 
was carried i into Peru, and till later into Pa 
where the Small-pox are ſaid to have prone mo 
fatal than in any other part of the world,” hardly 
any-regovering, from the diſeaſe. With the poiſon 
of the Small-pox we gave in recpmpence to Ame · 
rica ſome ineſtimable preſents. The ſugat cane? 
all zhe,doineftic animals which feed,” cloth abit 
labour far mad, the ox, the ſheep, and the h 
were ;ranſported from the old world to the other 
fide of the Atlantic: We firſt taught them the 
uſe of iran; withour which. metal, agticultore Can- 
not be properly carried.on, foreſts. cut dawn, mo- 
raſſes drained, ground tilled, nor almoſt any of the : 
uſeful arts a ee e . to Per- 
fection. Se A. N 
lx conſequence of ws firſt look ſea ET * 
conſtant diet of ſalted meat, and other groſs food, 
together with the want of freſh vegetables, the 
Scurvy, a diſeaſe very little known, ſeldom even 
glanced at by the ancient writers, and then in very 
obſcure terms, made ſevere havock amongſt ſea- 


men. 7 & Game 250 Magellan, 5 the 
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gate part of their crews by the Seurvy, and 
from their journals we became furniſhed wich the 
firſt hiſtory of this ſe# tyrant. Numbers of ſue- 
ceeding navigatom werd equally unfortunate, until 
the true cauſe and cure were diſcoyeret; The 
ancient marine id, who had only ftars to ditect their 
courſe: who: were; ignorant of the loaditdne, and 
other modern improvements, in navigation, and 
who rarely ventured to any conſiderable diſtances 
from lands or capes, were not, ſo fur as. can be 
gulheted from hiſtory, or the chronicles of medi - 
cite, afflicted with this diſcaſe. Hippocrates has 
bern thought by ſoms to include the Scuryy under 
the kite of large Spleen, which; be imputed to 
_ drinking ſtagnatiag un wholeſume waters: he re- 
preſencs: the diſeaſt as attended. with tumefied and 
putrid gums, ſtinking breath, unwholeſome colour 
of the countenance, and ulcers in the legs. Ar 
ſimilar diſeaſe is deſcribed by Cclius Aureli- 
anus, and by the Atabian Phyſicians, wWhicr 
they all rank under the term Lienoſi, and 
Aclibe to a diſeaſe of that organ. Ir is re- 
corded by Pliny, that part of a Roman army 
when eneamped on the banks of the Rhine, had 
putrid gums, and foul breath, their teeth were 

looſened, and fell out; enen OWEN: 
lens of Seurity,; © 

e cert Sided alkanes 4 
Greece, Rome, Arabia, and Perſia the Seurvy was 
very rare, and from that cauſe probably ariſes the 
flence of cheir/ phyſicians, Not that it is im 


ble for the diſeaſe to be generated in warm Jati- 
tudes, 


| ta) 
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modern 4imes, where ſume parts of Italy have heen 
ſeverely annoyed by it 3 and the exciting caufe 
can be traced to particular, diet. a: cold ſeaſon and 
moiſturg: at ſea it is very frequent amongſt ava! 
| ſquadrons in the tropical regions. The late ſurren- 
derof Minorca, from this diſeaſe gmongſt our troops, 


i fred in every one's memory. Land ſcurvꝝ is men- 
tioned by ſome German writers ſo carly as 1500, and 
inthecoureef etc ieder byDeny me- 


Coaſt, and all dbenottbernparwuf 2 

A  intheneighbourhoodof moraſſes, or near the ſea coaſt, 
Inn Scurvy is well delineated by t northern 
' Hiſtarian Olaus Magnus in 16581 near the fame 
ume Ecthius, Rouſſcus and Wierus cecommended 
the vegetable antiſcorbutica, and; Sweating: once 
daily to be the beſt means of cute, It was then, 

A at. this, day., diltingyilhed, by laſſitude of the 
body, averſion ta motion, putrid, ſpuogy, and, ul- 
cerated gums, offenſive breath, ſalloꝶ complexion, 
ſwelled legs; and by degrees ulcers, black or bruiſed. 
dlatches in the (ing in the mare inveterate ſtages, 
rigid tendons at the hams, &c;, Eugalenus. a Ger-- 
- man writer, in the beginning of, the ,fallowing; * 
century, imagined, the Scurvy, 10 be intetmixed in 
many diſeaſes, and multjplies the ſymptoms beyond. 
all bounds; of propriety. Sydenbam ſays, that in 
his days the tyo great: ſubterfuges, of phy ſieians 
vere malignity and, ſcurvy, which they blended 

| e Alves In che preſent canurp a | 
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1 
echie@-poretuſt is Aruwn of the ſcurvy; by Back-7 
ſtrom and Kramer bf Germany: from the laft au- 
thot's narrative, the ĩmperial troops ſuffered pro- 
digious loſs in Hungary by chis diſeaſe ; freſn ve - 
getables could not be prothred, and all the drugs 
of the ſhops were tfied to no pur poſe. In Ger- 
many, ſeveral armies and beſieged garriſons, where 
freſh vegetables were intercluded, have at different 
times been deſtroyed by ſcurvy. In Holland tod, 
among the lower claſs eſpecially; it was formerly a 
univerſal epidemie diſtenper, owing to their ſalted 
and prof diet; foul ſtagnant waters, foggy climate, 
and marſhy foil.” Throughout all the northern 
Geer of the continent, particularly in the 
winter ſeaſon, and in Holland, amongſt thoſe who 
dwelk in moraſſes, or near the ſea coaſt, Seurvy'in 
the two preceding centuries made cruel ravages. 
Numbers of the new emigrants to the North Ame- 
rica colonies, and to Newfoundland, were deſtroyed ' 
by the Sthrvy, The North Americans were at 
length taught 5 the Baltickers and Swedes the 
- ſovereign benefit of dtinking a fermented liquor 
of r tops, melaffes and water, and called by them 
ſpruce beer: this was found an excellent ſubſtitute 
for the want of frech vegetables. The induſtrious 
Duteh made drains ad canals to carry off water, ; 
- arid trüſted the reſt of the cure or prevention to 
pickled cabbages or ſour crout. In ſome Northern 
kingdoms of the Continent, an acidulated bread, 
aud a ſouf drink uſed by the Ruſſians, powerfully 
- reſiſt: the Seurvy, In Anſon's voyage, made in the 
- preſent century round the globe, the Scurvy ap- 
peared 


26% 
posted in the moſt virulent Rages4 the powerfal 
and ſpredy effacta of le moe, oranges, and of va- 


rious fi · edits · and vrgetahles, were there-like- 


wiſe maniſeſted in a ſurpriſing · degrer. Phyciaas 
_ availing the tnſelvos of all. the information regiſ- 
tereck in different ſieges and diſaſtrous voyages, 
_ and- in countries. where the Scurvy is Rpide die, 
the cauſes and cure of "this chives. abs © 
e ee certainty. 
Anras new diſeaſe, called the Eaglif-or. 
Sweating Sickneſs, firſt drole out in 2483 or 83. 
ja the army of Harry the Seventh, on his return 
from an expedition againſt France; to the port 
of Milford in Wales. In the {pace of ſixty yearks 
it returned again at five different iatervalg, and 
always in ſummer 1 but happily, inthe courſe dt 
a ſingle month, its deyaſtation + was conſi- 
derably abated... A ſimilar diſcaſe raged in ſome 
parts of. the Continent, ſtom whence, OE 
the infection was imported into England. 
1529, for the firſt and laſt time, it harraſſed Ht. 
land and Germany, and 7 were deſtroyed. 
la 3 55 ir back to England f . 
GN it, bu vi raged here @ hort time 2 
bas never dock been heard of in this INang, nor 
far ail kriow in Europe, At the beſt, anack- | 
many thoulagds. | in London were ſnatched, off in 
three hours ficknels ; but experience taught them, . 
that lying ir in a warm bed, cloſe covered up from : 
the, externa air, continuing unimterrupted ſweatas 
for e bout hours, and ä the t- 
v4Y1uoZ VL $772 nue : moſt | 
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mo care all cold, or ſtoppage of the ſkin, the 
bak. by, theſe imple precautions, grnerally e. 
covered, 17 

Tas ſuccefs of ſweating, and the danger. of 
catching cold in this diſeaſe, probably, was one 
motive in influencing, Phyſicians, who reaſoned 
from diſtant analogy, to preſcribe warm rooms 
and a fiery ſweating regimen in the Small-pax. An 
| idea too drawn from Chymiſtry, a ſcience then 
growing into repute, eſpecially 1 in Germany, of a 
proceſs taking place in the blood, ſimilar to the 
fermentation and deſpumation of liquors, contri- 
buted, 1 ſuſpect, to rivet the Medical faculty ia 
| this pernicious practice. Thouſands continued to 
be ſwrated, ſuffocated, and ſtewed to death in 
their own poiſonous effluvia, until at length 8y· 
denham, in the 17th Century, ſtretched out his 
hands, to ſuccour the Pap. ALAS It is 
clear, the modera Phyſicians could not adopt this 
fiery practice from the Arabians, who directed 
the moſt refrigerating and oppoſite regimen in the 
Small-pox, . 

AzovrT the commencement of the 16th eentu- 
ry, an inſtitution at that time extremely condu- 
cive to the improvement of the Medical ſcience 
in this iſland, I mean the College of Phyſicians 
in London, was eſtabliſhed by Royal Charter. 
Linacre, an intimate friend of Eraſmus of Rotter- 
dam, a man of claſlical literature, and phyſi- | 
cian to Henry the Seventh and Eighth, by his in- 
tereſt with. Cardinal Wolſey, the firſt miniſter, 

| M ob- 
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obtained the royal affent to this ſelect medical in- 
corporation. -Phyficians; after a regular courſe of 
Medical tudies, and being dignified with\a'Doc+ 
torial diploma at ſome univerſity, were, previous 
to admiſſiom into this ſotiety, to undergo another 
examination, and were afterwards authoriſed to 
practiſe within the City of London, and ſeven 
miles around it. The College hat alſo authority 
to inſpect Apotheraries ſhops, to enquite into the 
quality and compoſition” of their drugs, and to 
frauds. Tb them likewiſe wis committed 
the regulation of the thoſe pub- 
ke and printed regiſters of drugs, their compofl. 
tions and preparations,” A late Act of Parliament | 
gives the” College the additional privitege of li- 

cenling, and eaking under their juriſdiction, the 
reteprattes of infane perſons, or mad-hoofes. Be- 
fore the eſtabliſbment of a medical College, the 
Biſhop of London and the Dean of St. Paul's, 
poſſeffed the Privilege of vending lcenſrs or di- 
plomas to the laity, 'ctergy and empirieks, to ex: 
erciſe the profeſſion of Phyſick and Surgery with- 


in the city and fuburbs, and the Biſhops of different 
dioceſes over the kingdom 2 N at 1 | 
ufurped a fimilar power. | 
By forne monkiſh abuſe of the above esche fl. 

tution, the honours and privileges of the London Col- 
lege are monopolized by a very ſmall club of Phyſi- 
cians, calling themſelves Fellows, whoſe only me- 
rit, or pretenſionsto ſuperiority, conſiſts in having ſtu- 
died Medicine at Oxford or Cambridge. I will nor, 

| with 
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vu Pt. Mandeyille,ſayghata Manmayaamelllearn 
do bea Turkey merchant, as to he a Phyſician, 
at either of the Engliſh univerſities. I fe no reaſon 
why, under ne and proper regulations, Medicine 
migbt nat be a well taught there as at Leyden ot 
Edinhurgh : but chat has not hitherto been the 
caſe. On the other hand, I can ſee no plauſible 
nor public, pretence fot excluding thoſe, who hae 
really ſtudied Medicine as many years, at other 
univerſities, as anf the Fellows of the College, 
from an equal partieipation, after the uſual exa- 
mination, of all the: privileges of the latter. In- 
ſtead of this, what. js called a \Licenciate of the 
| London College of Phyſiciang, (and there are ſome 
of that deſeription. now alive, who. were, probay 
bly, born at the begianing of the preſent. century) 
after examination and approhation by a few of the 
Fellows,, pays. : down; fifty - pounds, in return 


for which, he receives a ſcrap of parchment, au · 


thorifing him to practiſe Medicine in London and 

its ſuburbs, but is admitted to no other privilege 
whatſoever of the College: nor can I diſcover, 
with what right or propriety a mere Licentiate 
aſſumes to himſelf the empty title of Member of 
the College of Phyſicians, within whoſe walls, 
after examination, he is never allowed to enter. 
In fact, were the College to inſiſt upon the right 
of examining every Phyſician, who practiſes in 
London, they muſt either examine him as a Fel- 
oY be . 
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4 16. 1 
{Liens was ks? firſt founder of two medi- 
eu ehaits at Orton and Cümbfdge. where annuff 
jeckures were ordiined to be read on | 
and Galen.” Frott This erg, Medielne, in Britain, 
'of its ſtü⸗ 


ves to ache vcgülartty in we 
dies, and od be placed upon à inore x 
8 hüt if was hot ubtiftws cefitubfes later that 
— —_— thearfe Wüs elected it Oxford. In 
«of Harty tbe eighth, and the Hört mi- 
H his for 67, Eat tlie ürth, the Bit 
Hoſp Ho for lick and mad” ages Bärthölo- 
men z add BerRlech ve ec 11 L. dae. Me- 
aleaf Latex began rt to be tend an 


the 15th centur 72 Edinburgh did not begin be 
fore the preſen entury to 3 teach” Medicine, ” * ws 


"Sorry, at the beg ginning of the 16th Century, 
An eee this Iſtand, and was practiſed 
indiſeriminately by Barbers, Farriers, and nope 
ders: the Barbers and Surgeons Company conti 
nued for two hundred years after, both in Lon- 
don and Paris, to be incorporated. In Holland, 
and ſome parts of Germany, even at this day, 
barbers exerciſe the razor and lancet alternately, f 
The Surgeons Company in London have now diſ. 
engaged themſelves from the diſhonourable con- 
nection, which levelled them with the profeſſion. 
of a barber: they are now likewiſe authoriſed ro 
examine, and to grant certificates to young Sur- 
geons, which qualify them to purchaſe, or to be 
appointed to, a medica] commiſſion in the army 
or navy. Frederic VO a celebrated Ger- 
| man 
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den phyſician,. 5b bete in the, beginning of de 
preſent century, in his ? Medicus, Politicus,“ 
gravely inculcates this gaution, . Medicus . ni- 
miam familisritatem cum Chirurge non igcat,” 
and Stahl, bis, colleagues; ſays, * * offiium, medigi 
* requirit.u, nc chirurgis multo vera mjnys;top- 
« ; orjbys, igterduß, mercyrialium, en 
* Aural 1 permicacur.” If fugh 
Interditiong, prevailed in England, the, majority 
of or Surgeon, F el \ become bapkcugtz. 
Some . dee mult, be BY for che Rift. for- 
Trug and ridiculous vanity of German eriquette, 
which appears to have infected 17755 * more. 

Britain, to its hooour, has taken, the lead 
: Europead nation, in this and Many, athe aber intance, 

and. has. broke, the arenen of .ablurd ,cuſtam 
and amonglt theſe, 8 Surgery, hers flouriſh, under 
the benign ſhadow of opulence and commerce; 
philoſophy | is neither debaſed by ſuperſtition nor 
by ariſtocratic Pride, nor genius doomed to lan- 
guiſh, by being excluded from emulation and | 
liberal encouragement, Beſides, as medicine, as- 
conducted with us, the injunctions of Stahl ate 
totally inapplicable. | In our army apd navy, and 
rhroughour this INand, the ſame perlon commonly 


9 


officiates as Phyſician, Surgeon, and Apothecary. 
T ruth requires me to add, that the medical eſta- 
bliſhment, both military and civil, is this king - 
dom, calls loudly for Parkamentary inveſtigation : 
from. that body alone the cure can be adminiſ- 
M 3 tered 
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ard; — partcubi' proofs af tie A. 


"erin, Woulel Head the ſuto wo. vide x 2 1 
rom the füſtbrical parb. et 2 
A invention at de wertet ür Mrenarüte, 
e @r'6f engraving picturks on copper plates, for 
"Which we are indebted to fraly, contributed eſſen- 
"Hy to the advancement of "andtomy?” natural 
cKiſtoty,. furgery; aud of the Väriocn äfts and fel. 
Untts. By this medium, a Hronger repreſeritetion 
of" different” obe Was fired in che metmoty, 
bn could/be acquired from any deſeription Bow- 
wer rcpptekt. but unaſſiſted with PSS and the 
- Wrbetitt "wi moderate. bg "8 
1” Yh Mething but the PIN furklcal Uiſto- 
verles of 1 faſt \thrit'bavared yeors, and of na- 
Tural pl hy, ſo für ub it is connected with 
medieint, 1 mall follow the natural. ordef and dif- 
tributlon of he diffefent ſubjects, rather than ad- 
here to à ſtrict chronological detail of names and 
"writers. I begio, for example, with one branch 
of medicine; anatomy and phyliology, or any 
other, and purſue it as cloſcly, and with us few 
i divffons as poſſible, in regular progteſſibn through 
— 8 Three centuries. He who would undertake to ex- 
5 ecute this" ardgous tuſk compleat, to relate mi- 
nutely che infinite variety of medical and philoſo 
phical writings in this interval, and to dwell, with 
critical precifiod, upon the faults and perfettions 


of each author, muſt expett ro fil many folio vo- 
lumes: the undertaking would be fifficient to ex- 
erciſe the talents and n of the greateſt genius, 

| during 
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during a long life; che Author ſiwuld Ikewiff 
be poſſeſſed. of ſubtile diſcernment and bound- 
leſs erudition. In the ſhort, and, 1;acknowledge, 
the ſuperficial compendium here exhibited, 1 have 
attended more to important diſcoveries and im- 
provements in medicine, than to a detail of 
laſhing conteits; und a large vocabulary of pro- 
per names. Thoſe who wim to be Incroduted 
19a univerſal library of tiiedical? and ſurgical 
books within the abbve period, will 'tid an ample 
magazine in Vander Linden und Merklin, and 
above all is Hatler's election, dhe dicke of which 
is, „Haller Boethaave's methodus dſtendi artem 
wecken; they have alſo pointed out the beſt 
editions of the different Authors, which is an i. 
t index tb/purthfers, Huſler truly obſerves, 
that the periodical diaries and criticiſins upon the 
different books and pamphlets, publifhed'on the 
arts and ſciences th the preſent century albiie, are 

almoſt infivite, Such are the Literary Journal f 
Italy the Bibllotheque Ralſonne of Franoe; the 
Reviews of Liepfic and London, /&c; Which now 
are accumulated to many hundred volumen. What 
muſt be the magnitude of the originals when a 
few extracts and eritieiſms are ſwelled to fo huge 
a ſize? Thoſe who are acquainted with the ma- 
nufactory of ſuch anonymous criticiſms, wilb think 
it prudent very frequently to diſtruſt their pane- 
gyric and their cenſure. Amongſt this literary 
hoft, there are ſome excellent maſters, many are 
oe into dilgrace, and by far the greateſt num- 
014 M 4 ber 
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ber went off the ſoene like ſpectres; they were 
either abortions, or chryſoms OI pe wa 
WL e 
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BY watiog the mt important and uſefol I 
exvetics, not only in Anatomy, but in all the other 
branches of Medicine, we ſhall : ſee what the : aa 
eients had left undone in this Science, aud where - 
the moderns have ſupplied their defects, or cor- 
refted- their errors, To have tranſtribed all the 
ancient Anatomy and Phyſiology, would have fil-. 
led ſeveral yolumes, and. Re e * 
will regret the omiſſion. * 

_ Human Anatomy, which, nd aged) grove. 
up, and had died away at Alexangria, began firſt. 
to be revived by the maden Italians, and Siciljans, © 
So early. as 118, Anatomy was taught at Bon- 


onia, in Italy : & law was alſo made in Sicily, by; 


Frederick the IId, ordaining that no one ſhould 
practiſe Surgery, without previous inſtructions in 
Anatomy. Jacobus Carpus, formetly mentioned 
amongſt the writers on the Venereal Diſeaſe, had 
diſſected one hundred dead bodies. le is, hd we ver. 
from the epoch of A. Veſalius, (1559) 4. Fhyfi- 
cian of Bruſſels, in Flanders, and cotemporary 
with Charles the Vth, that we muſt date the ori- 
gin of modern diſcoveries in Anatomy. 1 know 
of no original diſcovery in this ſcience, either in 
PIR France, 6 the begin- 

ning. 
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ning of the 17 Century. Myndinus apd Bene. 


TY dictus, who' reigned in the 14th and 15th centu. 


ries, as text-books in moſt of the Italian ſchools, 


| had not ſoared beyand the rank of tzaofſacors and 
commentators, 


Tu fame of this modern 'Herophilus early pro- 


. _ qured him an invitation from Italy, to GH the pub» 


le anatomical chaic. There Veſalivs's acute criti · 
_ Ciſtns and detection of Galen's errors, raiſed him ma. 


py enemies amongſt the implicit bigots to that ana- 


cient oracle, hom they had been taught to revere as 
intallible. Veſalius's chart of the human ſtructure, 
his deſcription and plates of the bones, muſcles, and 
dlood- veſſele, leave all the ancient treatiſes on this 
| fubjet at a great diſtance, 
S. Fattorrvs (1555) 4 pupil of Veſalius, is 
generally, but erroneouſly, called the firſt diſ- 
. Coverer of thoſe two tubes depending from che 
womb, and named after him, the Fallopiap tubes. 
The original merit, however, is due to. Herophi- 
lus. We have learned that, like the horns of a 
ſnail, they have the power of erecting themſelves 
when conception takes place, and to embrace the 
Ovaria, placed likewiſe on each ſide of the abdo- 
men, from whence they convey the impregnated 
ovum into the womb. The revival of this 
diſcovery gave a new turn to the ſyſtems of 
generation broached by Hippocrates, Ariſtotle 
and Galen. Fallopius firſt began to unravel the 
internal ſtructure of the ear: the ancient anato- 
miſts had gone very little beyond the tympanum 
or drum, and the interior parts of this rocky ca- 
vity were unexplored, He corrected leveral errors 


of 
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of 6h, * ig? Wat deſcribed. Jo, eo chuſcles „ 
f fore uhobſerved, bee about t the head, throat | 
aud palate, | 0 
B. EbsrAeniös, who lived at Rome towards the 
cloſe of the ſame century, from the nuniberof his dif? 
coveriesand improvements, deſerves to be called the _ 
| Priviceof Anatomiſts. Heexploredtheinternal parts 
df che ear, ad the ſtructure of the teeth with conſpi- 
cuous induſtry: he diſſected the eye minutely, and 
diſcovered ſeveril muſcles in the face, eye, ear, 
throat, back, and genitals, overlooked by Veſalius-. 
Ne deſctibed the ten pair of nerves that ate ſennt 
out from the brain through different apertures of 


the ſkull, and traced with uncommon labour and 


acuteneſs the whole intricate eburſe:of the abdo- 
minal nerves.” He diſcovered the thoracic duct, hut 
was ignorant of its otigin. His deſeription and 
plates of the kidneys, and ureters, and of the fey 
male organs of generation, are extremely accurate. 
Above all, his plates or general ſyſtem of the blood 
veſſels and nerves, branehed over the whole body 
with the muſcles in their natural ſituation, are the 
admiration of poſterity, and are copied by many 
ſucceeding Anatomiſts: with Albinus's explanation 
they are moſt perfect. By ſume accident they lay bu- 
ried upwards of a century after the Author's death. 
Farkieius ab Aquapendente, together with 1. 
Sylvius, diſcovered the valves or flood - gates in thę 
veins, which prevent the blood from regurgitating 
backwards ; muſcular motion muſt preſs it for- 
wards to the heart, Their uſe was better 
ynderſtood | OI the late diſcoveries of 
Haryey, 


8 t 1108 
unf In explaining the ftructure of the ml. 
Hes,” Aquapendente refuted feverd errors of Nis 
predecefiors. Befides an excellent ſurgical fyſtern, 
he wrote on the abdotninal viſcera, the ſtomach and 
inteſtinet, and on the incubated egg and generation. 
F. PraTzt diſeovered the true uſe of the Ctyf. 
tallide Lens, and that this humour ſeived V 
ar conα Tens, to viſion. 
- Sanerozivs (1614) in Italy,  detttained by 
_ weights and ſcales the daily (quantity of nouriſh. 
merit and fluids conſumed by himſelf, and the pro- 
portion Which was carried off by the different 
emunctories or outlets of che body, The ancient 
Phy ficiatis'wete not ignorant of 'the turicular per- 
ſpitarion, but the quantity had never before this 
2 been 4 mew by the Balance. Sancto- 
rius proved, that the cuticular diſcharge and inſen- 
ſible tranſpiratica by the pores of the ſkin was 
greater than any other evacuation of the body; 
that in him ar leaſt, it was even equal to half the 
fo6d and drink confutned, He examined the ef. 
fects of cold, heat, ſeaſons, different foods and 
| drink, paſſions of mind, fleep, Waking, and of all 
the nonnaturals in increaſing or dittliniſhing this 
' tuticular exhalation. He proved alſo that the 
ſkin, on certain occaſions, inhales moiſture from 
the atmoſphere, and that the body by this means 
is ſometimes increaſed in weight. ' In thoſe inefti» 
mable expeicfients, Sanctorius continued with ri- 
gid perſeverance during thirty years, and has very | 
wiſely condenſed the general reſult into a ſmall 
volume 
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volume « 08, Dis alan am 
. diet and life, and the yariety, of huwan 
eee eee rules or apho · 
ſms not univerſally applicable. ud free ſtom ex- 
lons, , He makes che ꝓfpportion, ef perſpica 
JD .great,, and .aigns.t9. the a ae 
large a ſhare: e 90 
late, have c ſeveral 


W. Hanvay 
name 5 | 


and 
3 
natomiſts, who, Se wiſhed. to roh 
him of the 5 755 25 th 018 = Herde £ fla: 
bie, b y,incontrovertible ex riments, the circy- 
lation of the 5 through t 145 ys 4 "and ns; 
ceſſant rotatory motion of. he, w! whole e crimſon tc 05 


Wag 


rent by the heart, arteries and veins, fo 0, as to, mak e 


many cbmpleat , Circuits and t body, in the 
| ſpace, of twenty 2515 1 1 5 Ae ; 
through the Jungs had en, mentioned by Galen, 


and by two of the mo * Serye tus oy 'Calal- t 
pinus, an Italian botapiſt it 1 r Harvey 
to put che finiſhing hand to this glorious 5 | 
and to extricate this, moſt eſſential part of the hate j 
man _ phyliology from e Harvey lo 
wrote an incomparable treatiſe on the Jocubared 
eggs. and che daily charges which the chick under- 
goes until it deſerts the ſhell : by watching i its gra- 
dyal gfomth from the embryo ſtate until it burſts 
from 
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from its priſon, light was reflected upon the ge- 
_ nifafibi" of the nobler animals. la order to affiſt 
in developing the intricate proceſs' of generation, 
Harvey was ſupplied,” by Charles che Firſt, with 
deers, which were opened and examined at different 
intervals after <6tiception. © Comparative Anatomy, 
althobgh ve regtet the cruelty that it has occa- 
Honed, has cofirribured” ro reſolve many intricate 
is of the homan phyſiology: - 
CALs (1836) hal diſcovered the laQeal veſ- 
| felvrunningttirouſirthe meſentery: Galen took them 
for white arteries: Aſelius imagined that they ter- 
minated in the Jiver. Prequet, ſoon after, diſcovered 
the receptacle of the chyle and courſe of the tho- 
'ratic duct to its termination in a blood veſſel near 
the heart; from this laſt diſcovery, t the ancient and 
common erroneous notions of the chyle, ar pre- 
pared nutriment, being firſt carried into the liver 
for concoction into blood, were ſubverted., 
J. Riotan of Paris, and a cotemporary with 
Harvey, is juſtly ranked amongſt the eminent 
Anatomiſts; and as à proof that the ſuperſtitious 
horror, which prevailed in ancient times, was no 
longer a clog upon medical improvements, this 
author boaſts of his having diſſected one hundred 
and fifty dead bodies. It is very little to Riolan's 
eredit to have ſtreriuouſly inveighed againſt every 
cotemporary candidate, and diſcoverer in anato- 
my: he wrote both againſt Harvey and Pecquet, 
but thought proper afterwards to acknowledge his 


errors. Riolan wrote upon various ſubjects of 
anatomy: 
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of different nations of the centinemt. Their mme 
may ſerve in general as/@ talerable ſure inden of 


„ 
anggoniy + he gued-/vaw; narpes £0, tmany of tha 


mouſtles, which at the-ſame-tims explained their. in« 
ſortion at each extromity, and oo an. idea 
of their function and uſe: ag a muſeulat namen- 
clator, ho is copied h/ fucteeding vrt. 
Fun the beginning to the terminatian uf the 


pere or 13th century; mum athet diſcoveries, 


were added to anatomy by writars af ckis nation,and = 


the country of each writer: Sneider deſcribed that 
membraneous web, which takes its name from 
kim; it lines the noſe, palate, and eſophagus, and 


is filled with ſmall glands, which ſecrete a flimy 
Rquor : from thie, and not from the braing he ob- 


ferved that tlie eatarrhal diſcharge was made. 
Wharton wrote en the ſtructure of the glands, the 
teſticles and ſeminal vella, and diſcovered the in- 
ferior ſalivary duct. Steno rote on the Superior 
ſalivary duds, and on thoſe ducts leading into the 
palate, noſe, and eyes z on the mycus glands of 


the noſe, palate, and tongue, and the ſebaceous 


glands of the Rin. Peyer vrrote on the glands of 
the inteſtines. Lower, Rudbeck, Rartholine and 
Nuck, diſcovered many of the lympbatia, ſerous, ot 
abſorbent veſſela in tha head, breaſt and bell. andinfe · 
near the heart, others in the receptacle of the 


cChyle. Bellini proved that there molt he ahſorbent 
veſſels in all parts of the body. Wirſungius diſea, 
vered the pancreatic dust; and Bruner wrote on 


the 


Gn f 
tte uſes of this organ. Gliſſbn wrote on the River,” 
the vens porta, the biliary ducts, and the affices 
of this organ. Lower wrote on the heart. Willis 
and Ridley wrote on the brain, and its membranes, 
and on the otigin and diſtribution of the nerves. 

R. Vieuſen is ufd an "excellent Neutographer. 
Boreſſi is celebrated theoretical writer on 
muſcular motion. Du Vemey gave the beſt 

deſeription of the organ of hearing. Kerkriagius 

wrote on the oſteology, but is excelled by Clopton 
ſtructure and formation of the bones, the uſes of 
the marrow, perioſteum, and of the mucilaginous 
glands within the joints. F. Hidanus deſcribed the 
manner of prepating dried ſkeletons; and M. Ly», 
ſerus the method of diſſecting dead bodies. 
To the modern microſcope and injections of the 
laſt century, from the middle principally to its ter- 
mination, we are greatly indebted for ſubtile ana- 
tomy, more eſpecially of the blood veſſels. Mal-. 
pighi, Van Hoorne, Swammerdam, De Graaf,. 

Leeuwenhoek and —_ TEA | 

in thoſe minute reſearches. "LY 

M. Malpighi, an Italian, allied by good mi- 

eroſeopes, favoured the world with ſome admirable 

treatiſes on generation, and the gradual evolution 


of the chick from the incubated egg. with treatiſes 
on the brain, the glands of the uterus, the organs 
of toueh and taſte, and on the ſtructure and uſes 
of all the internal viſcera; On the glands and 
ſeeretion few writers have excelled him, His ſtu- 
- -- | dies 
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dies upon RN fobjedts'» were ſo eager and:inceflanty 


that his health became impaired, and his life 
Gorrenedas: 


Ax. Naas 4 11e 1 * >iy 


A. Do Grazh deſcribed ahe generative organs of 


both ſexes) he-tracadithe: progres of generation 
in rabbits, and othetſmall yiviparous animals, with 


aſtoniſbing patienee, poyſuing, the lulle ovum from 
its earlieſt pugliments in they ovarium, through 


the Fallopian tube into the nm. He attempted 
with. Malpighi: Van Hoorne, and indeed. wich 
Harvey, to proveethet vivipazous,, equally with 


oviparous, animals originste from „ ov. He 
is, 1 believe one of the firſt vho uſed quickſilver 


in minute inje@ions, without which the veſſels of 


the teſticles cannot / well be. filled, and who deſ- 


cribed the Syphon for injeCting the blood-vellels, 


vy bints from Van Hoorne, a Dutchman, and 
their common maſter; the publication of whoſe 


diſcoveries mmm dy an en 


death. e Py 2238.43) 

A. Aae enen een his 
wlerdlcope little animals like tad-poles; the ru- 
diments in embryo of the human fetus, ſwim- 
ming in the male ſemen: the mother, in this caſe, 


bad nothing more to do than to find a lodgement 


for the little homuncule, Thie, for ſome time, 
ſhook all the former ſyſtems of generation. Others, 
however, appealed to microſcopical - experiments, 
and denied that there were living animals viBble 


e ſemen. A third party affirmed, that 
212 the 
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The various diſputes reſpecting generation ſlill 


remain intricate and anfertled; In theſe controver- 
ies cacioſity muy be grutified, but wiſe men will 
think it prudent to ſuſpend their aſſent. - By his 
excellent. glaſſes,” Lecuwenhork perceived the ex 
-treme termination of capillary arteries into reflect - 
ing veins: he affected alſb to diſcover a certain num - 
ber of minute ſerous globules ãn the blood, which, 
en united, compoſe a red globule. 
HE Roten, o Germany, learned from + Anda 
| nod Swammerdam many improvements in the art 
of. injeRion, and of filling the extreme capillary 
veſſels, which would otherwiſe have remained in- 
vilible: he has. left ſeveral figures of injefted 
Preparations, and many originals; In general, his 
-preſerved. preparations ate coo detached, and the 
parts uncongected. Hig collection of Human 
fetuſſes, Which demonſtrate its gradual ſiae and 
increaſe until the gth month, is much commended 
by Haller, Ruſch is the firſt. who. demonſtrated 
valves in the lymphatic or lacteal veſſels, ſimilar 
to thoſe in the ted veins. He firſt explained the 
true ſtructure of the penis ; the glans he found 
was. only a continuation or appendix of the 
ſpungy ſubſtance of the urethta: he deſcribed 
the papille or little fleſhy eminencies of the penis, 
and the mucous ducts of the urethra. He deſcribed 
the real ſtructure of the ſkin, and ſhewed that the 
epidermis, or outer covering, was continued into 
the mouth and inteſtines. He correctly anatomized 
N the 
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the heart, the bronchiil artery of ine lings, an 
the membranes ink fing the braig. ry 

J. Locke is an elevi d genivs, whoſe works 
exalt the cloſe of "the ſt centur , and the charac- 
ter of Britain, to the higheſt 5 Rd? of literary 
fame, In his Ee on the Human Underſt andi. ing, 
he demonſtrated't the anatotty of the" hutran mind, 
the nature and extent of Words, Tpetch, and lan- 
guage, "Thete we 'behora de grade evolution 
of ſenſe and realon, ind all the complicated ope- 
rations of the fatto faculty diſtinakt as in a mir- 
tor. This ſublime 5 9800 has weighed every 
thought, word ang able, and has We: « Taffing 
example, ro all 9 5 of the mot] Sri in- 
veſtigations, gal by cloſe reaſoning 
Inyeltigatioh. Fw" "ao" Hom: 

To underftand” rhe doctfine ee 
ä and the paſſions, "as ; expreſſed” in the countenance, 
attitudes and peſtores, Le Brun, and other writ- 

ers on hiſtorical painting, muſt be conſulted.” 

"ar" majority” of "the Authors 6f che prefent 
century, are arranged from the fmilarity in their 
writings and diſcoveries, without attending to the 
exact chronological order of each pubſication. 
This, I conceive, eonduces to order and en 
and gives leſs fatigue to the memory. 
IJ. Ken, a celebrated mathematical phyſiolo- 
giſt, inveſtigated nidfcular motion, ſecretion, the 
quantity and the Velocity of the blood in ecireu- 
lation, and the weight with which it is preſſed in 
the lungs : contrary to Sanforius? Aphoriſms, 

Keil 
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Keil found BH ” 99 * more 


copious than the nocturnal perſpiration, and the 
urinary more copious than the cuticular dif- 


were extremely variable in quantity, without any 
material inconvenience or injury: he confirmed 


the inhalation of the ſkin at particular times, and 
in rainy or moiit weather, . Later experiments 
on cuticular exhalation correſpond, in ſeveral ref. 
pets, with Keil. Lining, of South Carolina, in 
America, found the Perſpiration inferior in 
quantity to the utine in winter, but greater during 
ſummer. In A. Kay, there are many excellent 
obſervations on the internal and external exhalation 
and inhalation, and on the perſpiration from the 
lungs. Robinſon, of Dublin, found the diurnal 
ſuperior in quantity to the nocturnal perſpiration, 
and the ſummer ſuperior to the winter. This au- 
thor's treatiſe on the food and diſcharges of the 
human body, on the proportions of each excre- 
tion, and on the relative proportion of the diffe- 
rent parts and. organs of. the human body, has 
great merit. Dr, Hales, an Eogliſh clergyman, 
made many experiments on horſes, dogs, deer, and 
other- brute animals, which are publiſhed in his 
Vegetable Staticks : he attempted to meaſure the 
force and velocity with which the heart and arte- 
ries propelled the blood through the body to mea- 
ſure the force of the ſtomach and inteſtinal tanal, 
the ſtrength of the perioſteum and ligaments 
and made many experiments to illuſtrate the func- 
. tions of reſpiration, He likewiſe demonſtrated air 
N 2 to 


charge; he found alſo that . theſe excretions 
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Une 


to be not "only an "element of the "blood, but of 
moſt other bodies, whether fluid or. "ſolid, | 


Doug as, an. eminent e near 
che 'begioging f Ihe Pfeſent century, demon. 
ſtrated the true ſtructurf of the peritoneum, and 
the Wa in 1705 | incloſed che ipteſtines. He 
deſcribe ſeveral muſcl les. in the neck. and palate; 

his voiverſal compendium. of. the; human muſcles, 
their names, egen hy 8 is ip the hands 
of all mel WW 5 ” Le Clerc, neat the 
ſame” period 10 1 7 1 ow com- 
pen ium 1 _ the * N . or ee 


nen 


A. Monto. of Edinburgh as lince n nearly pe 
fectecd the hyman, 0 e and the Won 
of the origin and Gurk wh the neryes.. "Cheſel- 
den, the ITT. of Doug glas, had written 2 
byte of Anatomy, Wan a later general Hitem of 
af the parts aßd organs of the human” body, 'by 
Witillow, i is in more general eſtimation, and is 2 
common text-book in many medical ſchools. 
In T. B. Morgaghi's % Adverfaria _Anatomica,” 
there are à number of ſolid criticiſms on the errars 
of preceding Authors, and on the minute parts « of 
anatomy. Dodart deſcribed the glottis, the func- 


tions of the voice, and the manner of ſpeech 
and ſinging. 


| 3 iis 0 34 J 
Tas ſtudy of. anatomy. is _ greatly, facilitated 
by correct plates added to the bare verbal deſ- 
cription. Euſtachius had been the modera Prax- 
itiles of this art. Cowper, of London, a co- 
temporary with Douglas, publiſhed large plates 
| | | of 
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of the * injected 
with coloured WAX, which; are accurately executed: 
his plates of the ouſcles ate  Principally, copied 
from Bidloo, a a Wi anarorgilt of the pre- 


5 e a' general. ſyſtsm and plates or 
figures of the human ſkeleton and muſcles : theſe 
whether viewed by the cfitic eye of an anatomiſt, 
or of a painter, diſplay a manifeſt ſuperiority above 
all others in correQeſs and elegance. The plates 
of the gravid uterus by Dr. Wm. Hunter of Lon- 
don, eclipſe every preceding work, on that ſubject. 


Warn reſpect to the proper mode of making 
preparations and injections, and of diſſecting dead 
bodies, much information may, be gleaned from 
Veſalius, Fallopius, Lyſerus, Hildanus, 'Riolan» 
Ruſch, Cowper, &c, . N. Lieuberken, in the Ber- 
lin Memoirs, deſcribes the manner of injeRiag the 
blood - veſſels of any organ, and afterwards of cor- 
roding the membranes by vitriolic acid, leaving 
the vaſcular form and wax intire. Monro; in the 
Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, mentions the compo- 
fition of different injections uſed by anatomiſts for 
filling the blood-veſſels.. The moderns were the 
firſt inventors and artificers of wax figures, fo 
as to reſemble the human body, or particular 
parts: theſe are now brought to great per- 
fection, and may yet admit of conſiderable im- 
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Fon d made in the ſyſtem of ſtnall 
tranſparent- veſſels, called lymphatic or abſorbent, 
which open upon the ſurface of the ſkin;-and into 
all the internal cavities, we are greatly indebted to a 
few modern anatomiſts: in thoſe minute reſeatches, 
Faller, Hunter, Hewſon, and Monro have particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed themſewes. They are not, 
what was formerly ſuppoſed, che ſmaller branches 
of arteries und veins, bat a diftin& fyſtem appro- 
priated to the ſole ' parpoſe” bert thoſe 
placed in the inferior parts of the body, diſcharge 
their flvids into the receptacle of the chyle, and 
thoſe placed in the ſuperior parts; into the ſublavian 
vein z and 8 3 thence into the gene- 
I enn tna dum ! 

A. Harten, „0e lately Gd at Bern in Son- 
dd, ſhould not be meationed without reſpect 
and reverence. He has made à univerſal collection 
of preceding anatomical diſcoveries, and digeſted 
them into order: to read over his voluminous ana- 
tomical and phyſiologieal works, one might almoſt 
conclude, that the ſubjects ate exhauſted: every 
part of the human body is ſurveyed, the different 
functions explained, the errors of preceding authors 
rejected, and important additions made by his:own 
indefatigable labours : his deſcription of the blood 
veſſels is unrivalled. Some regular coutſes of at- 
tendance upon anatomical diſſections, aſſiſted by the 

careful peruſal of Haller, and a few more of the 
ſelect authors already mentioned, wilb make ſtu- 
- dents ſufficient maſters of this ſingle branch of 
medicine. 
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medicine. Haller alone contains the ſum of what 
cannot be learned in multitudes of inferior note, 
and like a great river or ocean, has ingulphed the 
tribute of many hundred ſmaller fireams. No 
man can pretend to a critical knowledge in this 
ſcience, without having ſtudied Haller, Thoſe 
teachers of anatomy, who neglect to recommend 
Haller to their pupils, muſt either not have peruſed 
him, or are fearful, that what they often retail, as 
their own diſcoveries, 5 ** ID mere Plain” 
riſms from this great man. | 

- PaySioLocy, we may perceive, went hand ii in 
hand with anatomy. With the ſtructute of the 
body, the economy of its different functions were 
at the ſame time developed; and in the ſpace of 
the laſt two hundred and forty years, this ſcience 
has been farther extended than all the preceding 
ages of antiquity had been able to carry it. The 
analyſis of the human humours and excretions, and 
of the banes and fleſhy parts, will be found amongſt 
the chymiſts, from whence they are collected by 
Haller. In this part of phyſiology the ancients 
were extremely deficient, and were conſtantly be- 
wildered in the primary elements. In fact phyſi. 
ology and pathology, are two inexhauſtible themes, 
which are handled by a variety of ſects and miſ- 
cellancous writers hereafter to be produced. 


CHYMISTRY an» PHYSICKS; 


| CHYMISTRY, at the beginning of the 16th 
century, was grown into a favourite ſtudy, and a 


N 4 popular 
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popular artjn u medicine, From the days'of R. B. 
con, three hundred: years rearkier, they were in purſult 

of the philoſopher's lone, or of icttletiring * 
tion of the baſer meta into gold, ald in purſolt of a 
univerſal panacea. to. prong Be life, and Cure all diſ- 
eaſes, In the courſe of | tho e Tigicylqus" attempts 
to make gold, and to arrive at the ranch eli, 
wherein numbers hat LT fortunes * and their rea- 
ſon, many. unexpected pod "val Juable diſcoveries 
were made, not oniy in Pas, bot in a variety | 
of othet arts. Bacon, Lord Verulam obſetves, that 
the Chineſe. had long laboured te to change the baſer 
metals into ſibver; wick filver and kad are both 
denden and. he conceived | che attempt more Ikely 
to ſucceed, than chat of converting J the baſer me- 


tals into gold. ag TDR H N 
4h Hon rib 2 1che;n Kr: & 1+ 
In the preceding chapter, our account tof th the ori- 
gin and progreſs of medical chywiltry, | broke off 
with Baſil Valentine. To bim ſucceeded Paracel. 
ſus of Switzerland, or as he. ſubſcribed himſelf 
Aurelius, Philippus, Thbeophraſtus, Parscelſus, 
Bombaſt de Hohenhiem. His. name and marvel. x 
lous cures, at the beginning of the 16th century, 4 
were celebrated throughout Europe, t. to mag) king: 
doms of which he had travelled for inftru&io 
He' preſcribed a medicine of opium and mercury 
in the leproſy, and foulneſ⸗ of ſkin, in the ve⸗ 
nereal diſeaſe, in ſtubborn ; ulcers, in chronic 
pains, and even in gropſies. In ſome chronie 
diſeaſes of the ſtomach, he gave a preparation of 
vitriol; copperas 1 preſume was the baſis, whoſe 
effects 
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effects are nearly ſimilar to the ſalt of iron. 


He extolled antimony to the ſkies; there ws. 


nothing, be ſaid, equal to it in medicine. We 
know very little more 15 Paricelſus's chymical nolj- 
trums. He wrote a voluminous treatiſe on “nde, 
ulcers, the venereal diſeaſe, on the theory of me- 
dicine, and on ſeveral medical ſobjrcts. Ir id, how- = 
ever, extremely. difficult, and often impoſſible tio 
underitand, or to make apy ſenſe of His "myſtical - 
and barbarous Jargon. The wildeſt madman in 
m could not invent” a more ridiculous thapſo \ 
dy of nonſenſe and unintelligible phraſes, than are 
contained in che theoretical part of Paracelſus 
writings. He is notwithſtanding entitled to great 
praiſe, by his example and efforts in introducing 
antimonials and mercurials into internal uſe, At 
the age of 47, this drunkard and prince of empi- 
ricks reſigned his breath, to the diſgrace of his 
boaſted aurum potabile, azophs, lictle Fes elix» 
Irs, and immortal catholicouns. 
Mr intention here is merely . ths | 
principal advantages and abuſes introduced into me · 
dicine alone by chymiſtry. This ſcience; if we admit 
ſome modern definitions, ſeems unbounded. The 
effeds of heat and mixture upon all bodies in na- 
ture,” are infinite and inexhauſtible, and there can 
be no end of diſtilling, ſubliming, compounding, 
decompounding, and a luxuriant train of fimilar 
proceſſes practiſed by the Chymiſts. Taken in the 
moſt extenſive ſenſe, ir may be connected to almoſt 
5 mh every 
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every art and manufactory, and they. may d 
to borrow: more or leſs from chymiſtry... 
Tus chymical medicines have ltrengibened the 
arms of phyſick, to conquer ſeveral fatal diſeaſes 
vbich had bid defiance to the weaker weapons of 
the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians. The ancients 
| were almoſt ignorant of the medical uſe and effects 
of the metals taken internally, they rarely uſed 
them but in external applications. Medicine, du- 
ring the laſt three, centuries, principally, and by 
the induſtry and labours of various chymiſts, ob- 
tained from the furnaces, crucibles, and mixtures, 
the mercutĩal and antimonial remedies. From anti- 
mony principally ve received tartar emetic, the 
crocus, and baſis of the antimonial wine, and in the 
preſent oentury the James's powder, all confeſſedly | 
the moſt powerful febrifuges with which the world 
are yetacquainted. From the ſame ſemi · metal we re- 
ceived the ſulphur auratum antimonii, and the Ker- 
mes mineral, a celebrated medicine in the laſt centu - 
ry: they are now often mixed with calomel, and gi- 
ven as alteratives in eutaneous diſeaſes. In the 16th 
century the College of Paris baniſhed. antimonials 
from their pharmocopcias, but one hundred years 
aſter becoming wiſer, this metal was again reſtored 
0 favqur. From crude. mercury and a ſtrong 
mineral acid were ſublimed calomel, corro- 
ſive ſublimate, and ſome. other . preparations of 
ibis metal, which in, venereal caſes, in cutaneous 
ſoulaeſo of the ſxin, in ſome chronic diſcaſes, and 
ſtuhborn * have performed admirable cures. 
Even 
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Even from that poiſonous metal copper, joined to 
ſal ammoniac, a medieine was extracted, which in a 
few deſperate caſes of epilepſy has gained applauſe. 
The vitriol of copper joined to tartar emetic has 
been ſucceſafully exhibited in ſome deſperate caſes 
of chronic aſthma From ſugar of lead, and vitriol 
of iron, is prepared the antiphthyſical tincture which 
ſome have ventured to exhibit in deplorable pul. 
monary conſumptions z but the interna] operations 
of lead are ſo dangerous as to require the utmoſt 
caution and eirgumſpection. | 

By the chymical art were obtained the mild, 
purging, and neutral ſalts, the ſalt of Glauber, 
the Sal Cathariicus Amarus, the Vitriolated Tar- 
tar, and Sa) Polychreſt; alſo the efficacious diure- 
tics in dropſies, Sal diureticus and Cremor Tarta- 
ri. The magneſia, a mild abſorbent and purga- 


tive, has partly ſupplanted the teſtaceous powders 


in the redundance of acidities, ſo very prevalent 
in the ſtomachs of young infants, and in the heart- 
burn of adults, The volatile ſalts are all the pro- 
ductions of chymiſtry. We are chiefly ſupplied 
with the Sal Ammoniac in a crude ſtate from E- 
gypt, where it is ſaid to be ſublimed from the ſoot of 
cow's dung: this ſalt is ſometimes joined to the 
Peruvian bark, and taken internally in obſtinate 
intermittents: its volatile ſalt, joined to diſtilled vi- 
negar, forms the Spiritus Mindereri, an, efficacious 


ſudorific and diuretick in febrile and inflammatory 


diſeaſes. Crude ſal ammoniac is alſo uſed as a diſcu- 
tient and as an antiſeptic in ſome external applica· 
tions; and its yolatilized ſalt, applied to the olfae- 

tory 
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e grateful in ſome diforders 
of the head and yerves. From the vitriolic acid 
end ſpirits of vine is fermed that e Ipirit, talked. 
2 cn external. application in 'remov- _ 
ing ſome local paĩns, and, Internally a pobeyful a and _ . 
Pen amtifpaina i,” 15 50629) 118 902 

'So«Grry, from chi volley hw, yo df ns 
- beſt eſcharoticks or "aulticks ts to de "KY n 
gous fleſh, and to clean-ſtubbo bota I Wl ws act; 
ver, and a ſtrong mineral Acid, they \ wore. 75 wh 3 | % 
with the lunar cauſtic ; 1 from mercury and a * 
acid, with the red precip pirare, . rom ceruſb, or FSA, 
white lead and Ni: a Surgeons derived thoſe exe, 
ternal applications | eslebratedi in ſprains and ex . 
ternal inflimmations. Lead i is alſo the baſis of 5 N 2 
few plaſters and pes Tarry an impure ſub» 
ſimare of Zinc, and th ublimed flowers, of Zinc, 
are uſed in einten, and collyriums t to inflamed | , 
eyes. | 

Arzw other medicina] preparations obtained by _ af} 
diſtillation, ſhall, perhaps, be mentioned under the * 8 
head of Materia Medica and Pharmacy: whether they 0 
ſhould be ranged under the Chymical or under the 
Pharmaceutical art js of no conſequenee to bus 

Tao6erHzg with the above powerful remedies | 
forne flagrant abuſes were obtruded into medicine 
by the Chymiſts. The ſtrong metcurial preparar 
tions having effected extraordinary cyres in deplo 
rable ſtages of ide venereal diſeaſe, in leproſy, 
foulneſs of the ſkin, and obſtinate ulcers, where all 
the ancient remedies had. proved unſucceſsful 

| Chymiſtry, 
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Clipiniltey; from MY few fortunate events, and 
from fortuitous and uſeful diſcoveries relative to 
ſeveral other arts, came to be held in the higheſt. 
veneration, and its profeſſors puffed up with vani- 
ty and "arrogance. ' They repreſented! the ſigns, 
cauſes, and'prognoſticks of diſeaſes, diet, regimen, 
in word, all the united labours and medicines of 
the ancients as uſeleſs lumber. They boaſted not 
only to accompliſh the tranſmutation of metals, 
| bat that Wich one ſovereign remedy they could 
eradicate all diſeaſes, and by the help of a few 
vials of the uniyerſal elixir, they did not deſpair 
to Exceed the antediluvian race in longevity, and 
to render man inimortal. In vain promiſes of pro- 
digious cures, and in lying, the Chymiſts, were not 
outdone by the Aftrologers. Their medicines were 
ſo rough and violent, and adminiſtered at hazard in 
all caſes without due diſcrimination, that numbers 
by their own confeſſion fell victims to this criminal 
raſhneſs. In the 17th century, chymiſtry was grafted 
into the theory of medicine, and greatly influenced 
the practice. The different fluids, excretions, and 
ſolids of the human body were analized and tot- 
tured by fire, and all the heterogeneous elements, 
ſeparated by ſuch unnatural violence, were reſorted 
to in reſolving the proximate cauſes of diſeaſes. 
_ CaymisT&y, in the 17th and in the preſent cen- 
tury, has been cultivated by men of tranſcendent 
genius and abilities, and intermixed with the pro- 
greſs of phy ſicks or natural philoſophy : under 
thoſe joint heads I ſhall now embrace both ſubjects. 
Until 
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F. Bacon, Lord. Verulam. Chaneellac.of 
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Until this er Chymiltry, was: ; 49, week god aire 
Rerious ſciences. and, irs, experiments, and. free 
were carefully, concealed under. a jargon.of turgid. 
bombaſt, and dark alchymilbical pirat. . 
.. Towarvs, the, termination gf the. th 
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under, James. the Firſt, laid the foundations. of, na. 


_ tural phnloſgpby.: befte bis des it was many little 


uaderſtood. The ſchools and great Part of. Eu- 
ropes, were, yl engaged in platonic. and. in ſcho- 
laſtic ſubtilities, and were grown old in idla con- 

trorerſies. Tho ancient philoſophy, this great man, 
whole he apy im .the 36th. century, conſi- 
dered as d caltle bulk in the aint, he adviſed 
mankind to fiudy nature upon an entire nem plan, 
to, begin by experigzgnts, 90 glear, anz ie ich 
and rubbilh, to erect ſyſtems upon lid ſounda · 


tions, and by ſlow gradations to, aſcend: in Kno- 


ledge. Bacon made vumerous experiments on the 
winds, on light, ſound, ' vegetation, - agriculture, 


and upon almoſt every intereſting ſubject in Phy- 


Gcks, He wrote à ſhort hiſtory of life and death. 


and of the comparative longevity of man and 
other animals. He deſcribed the method' of 


changing ſalt water into freſh, either by diſtil}ation, 


or by percolation into a pit dug 5 near o the high 
water mark of the. tide, He mentions the, mode 
of f preſerving vegetables and fruits s freſh for a long 
ries. by inclofiog them in jars or, bortles cloſe 
Ropped z, and thoſe buried in the earth or ſuſpended 
in a deep well, contributed to their longer preſerva- 

tion, 
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tion. He feſt ſuggeſted a idea of the therma- 
webe, * for” theafuring the grädations of heat. 
Ee firſt gave tables of ſpeci o gravities, and threw 
ddt a variety of Kitts relacive: to gravity y and at- 
traQion, which'opeiled the rodd for Newton. He | 
aligned the true cas of the jail fever, which i 
bis days were aſcribed to witchcraft. The . 
vhich ke affigns for , and the ; means 
of Eatfitfing che vital ſpirlt. are curious and 
found reflect ions. His * Novum O rganurm : 15 
0 Augments Stientiarum : abt Ges Atlantis, or 
Plan of a New Academy to improve Experi- 
66 menta / Pbiloſopby, are incomptrable works. 
His vaſt ve mitid'ethbraced all nature, 
and in his wvtirings may be fobnd the original ſeeds 
of many of the grundeſt diſcoveries ice made i in 
_ philoſophy : and ſeveral, 'T' ſuſpect, yr lie con- 
 cealed in Bacon. up. nner AG 
8. Gn 0, an Valies;-atmoſt the cotempo- 
rary of Bacon, and a much greater aſtronomer and 
mathematiciun, began to aſcertain the weight of 
the atmoſphere. He aſſerted the true Planetary 
Syſtem broached in the-4 6rh.century'by Coperni- 
eus, whotaoght that the ſun was fixed in the center, 
and that the earth and planets revolved round this 
luminary... The ancient aſtronomical ſyſtem of 
Ptolemy and the Greeks was exceedingly confu- 
ſed. They imagined that the ſun and planets were 
carried in 24 hours round the earth. Toricelli, 
the ſcholar of Galilæo, invented the: barometer, 
2.48. by 
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'hitory of mineral. medjeyted! heir i; Ha Fate 
H ydroſtatzcal « experiments do getermine the tigt, 
preſſure and other properties of Buids Hes re- 
marks, that the action of ſtrong heat in Chymical 
experiments often forms combinations and ſepara · 
tions different from the natural elementary princi- 
ples. No part almoſt of Chymiſtty has been left 
untouched by Boyle, and, as a Chymicil and 
Natural Philoſopher, he continues to n an 
exalted rank. 

| STupzngous mechanical effects are nee by 
that modern detected quality of the air, its ſpring 


and elaſticity, which, amongſt others, Mr. Boyle 
con · 
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Air. E IO nie 3 
a invention of the Air-Pump, in the 19th 


century, by Otto de Guericke, is another brilliant 
epoch in the annals of Pneumatics, and of expe- 
rimental Philoſophy,” The air. pump is almoſt as 
indiſpealable in-demonſtating various propoſitions 
in experimental Philoſophy, as the Electrical m- 
chine in elucidating the phænomena of EleQinty. 
BarTaiw, near the end of the 15th century, pro- 
duced one man, whoſe diſcoveries alone would have 


immortalized any nation, anger the penetrating 


genius of the great Sir Iſaac Newton, philofaphy 
leems to be almoſt exhauſted, He demonltraced 


G8 | the 


N T #94] 
Koa (he theory and laws of light, of ſeven primordial 
"rays or colours, ant of viſion. |  Gaſtn's phyſiology | 
ot viſion was groſely/erronevis.” Ne ton explained 


the theory and propagation of ſounds: che true 
| ſhape and figure of the earth, the laws of 'gravi- 
tation and atträction, the doctrine of the central 
forces, the cauſes whith direct and retain all the 
Planets revolving in their ordits: he explained the 

cauſe of the tides e dein; he calculated the 
Aten ef the planet rann the fon, api the quin- 
tity of matter which that inmenſe globe of fire 
and ſeveral of the planets contkined: he threw out 


_ © various teſlections reſpecting comets: he invented 
te floxlonaty calculation, and improved the re- 


flecting teleſcope: he meaſured the motion and re- 


| gardation.of folid bodies moving througn fuids, 


und the proportion of the reſiſtanoe to the velocity. 
| Philaſophy, mathematics;-aftronomy, and ſcience 
in general were illuminated, by him, with an infi- 
nite fund. of new and profound obſervations. 
Newton unfolded the order and ſprings of the 
paiverſe, the great ſyſtem of the world, and the 
| planets, and ſeveral of the moſt ' majeſtic Leder 
| in the machinery of the creation. 4 
* Exxergican fire is à modern diſcovered 1 
tent, a powerful agent in the machinery of nature, 
ano the phœnomena are probably yet in their in- 
: fancy. The ancient Greeks and Romans gazed 
with ſtupid awe at thunderiſtorms, and looked 
| ou Feligious horror on places ſtruck by light- 
IR mig. 
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to light by the inged dus experiments and electrical 
apparatus of ſome later philoſophers, and amongſt 
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f 9g 1 
g Viitif the preſent century, very little morẽ 
had been diſcovered, than that amber, waxy. or 
daß When! diy and rubbed ih a warns band. 
or by tbe friction of &\ tuſbion; would at- 
ta nd fepel dow or:-feathers, Newton un- 
veileck a pare” of ther teal qualities, nature, and 
extedſiv6-energy of- dhe electric fluid: afterwards 
in the French Memoirs, and, in, the: Philoſophical 
Tranſations,.: ſome. paper were publiſhed: on this 
ſubject: but the amaving powers, proper ties. and 
univerfality of this ſubtile Kaher have been broughe 


the principal, Dr. Franklin, 7 Nach Ametica. 
To m ve are indebted for the invention of con- 
doctors, ot lo rodb to be affixed to buildings, 


along the' ſurface of „ich, during thunder · ſtormi: 


the. electric fluid is carried doun into the ground. 


By chis fimple apparatus, eombuſtible magazines 
and grand monuments of Architecture reſt in per- 


fect ſeeutity from the celeſtial artillery, Dr. Prieſt- 
ley has collected into a quarts volume, the pro- 
greflive' diſcoveries” made in this ſcience. On the 
Medicat efficacy and adminiſtration of Electricity, 
we have treatiſes by Verorti, an * and 
fome btherrs. 

Tut Electrical fre has deen e into the 
liſt of medical remedies, Shocks and ſparks di- 
rected againſt, and drawn' from the affected part, 
have been found of conſiderable efficacy in palſies, 
in chronic rheumatiſms, in ſprains, in diſcuſſing 
O 2 hd 
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hard tumours, in couyulivec diſeaſes, and local 


| ſpaſmg, in contraction of th Muſcles in200th< 
achs, and in feragle,oboaftiongs Ai Jarergxperi- 
mental philpſupher, whoſe writing am ngen 
to the literary world, affured oh WhSWACAKS 
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Elective attractions, 5 teach us $0 gb 
certain teſult from mixtures dr Ailfetenc "ingre- 
clients; they ſerye ro. guard 06 Kati: decompoſ 1 
tion in mixtures, and at one "view" i Im 


"all the fundamental Wnities between . and flu- 
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lch or Natural Philpſophy, we bare 
99 ef gompendiume by auß 8 Grave- 
PN: An., and, Helſham s 3 fyſtem of poeu- 
e by, Woolf, of aſtronomy, . by, Keil, Fer- 


uſon, &c. 
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o fulfil} mrs degn gree, the plan of Baco 

Lord Verulam, bien was' te collect ons 
- philoſophical facts. and experimental knowledge, 
the different literary ſocieties were formed: "The 
Royal Society of. London“ was elkablimed by char- 

ter in 2665 by Charles the Second.” At Oxford, 
rwenty: years ether, a literary alloGiarion had been 
formed, but during the civil wars was intertypred., 
In-1666,. the 17 Academic Royale de Sciences was 
erected in Franeg, arid nearly. open» fcailar plan 
10 the” Britiſh.: each was ſupported by is volun- 
rary:contbutions of its nie mdtrz : 17 volume a 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and the French, 
Memoirs were then publiſhed at intervals. In 
#070, the Academia Naturz Curipſorum was in- 
ſtituted in Germa ny : 1682 the Atta Eryditorany 
were publiſhed at'Leipſyick, Florence allo erected 
4 Litcraty Acadewy. In 1659, under Lewis the 
14th, the French Academy was bew modelled and 
improved. This tefintd” Academy came nearer 
to the ineſtimable model marked out by Bacon. 
To each of the learned metabers' were aſſigned 
heir diſtinct provinces for proſecuting diſcoveries: 
all experiments were to be confirmed in preſence 
of the whole body, and not to be publiſhed urileſs 
approved of by them: as expence of experiment. 
3 and 
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dis ans 


en defrayed by che 10 wi | 
Members were indited t6 uſeful diſroveries by like- 
ral” rds and penfidhs.”” In tt; 4 Royal Li 
terary. Atademy was inſticuted at Berlin, under 
the'ditetiow of Leibaitz. Aud ia 1725, a La- 
terary end my was eſtabliſhed at Peterſbourg by - 
Peter the Great; wo allotted à houſe and erer 
tothe Abademit land. In 1739, and 1746, che 
Monarchs df Swedes uind Denmark each — 
rated Literary Soriety, © Tho examples were 
followed by ſevetalſother Principalicies and Cities. 
In gin Aciderty:to protaote Surgical knows 
ledge and diſcoveries: ui founded in Paris.” Te 
thoſe national treaſures may be add6d, a few other 
pubs collections of the preſeht century. Such 
ate the Medical aud the Phyficat Literary Eſſays 
of Edinburgh, arne ny? 
vations and Tranſactions. H.B%; vw 

By means of thoſe great public collect * 
ſciences" o natural phiſoſophy, including mecha- 
nicks; pasumaticks, hydroſtaticks, hydraulicks, 
and aſtronomy ; of 'mathematicks ;- of anatomy 
and. phyſiology, chymiſtry, botany, nature] hiſto- 
ry, obſtetricks. ſurgery, and the practical parts 
of medieine : of agriculture, gardening, and, in 
4 word, every uſeful art and ſcience received an 
immenſe ſupply of new experimental fats a 
obſervations :. they were for a conſiderable time 
the repoſitories and ſtore - houſes of the collected 
intelligence amaſſed together by numbers of the 
«Of. + moſt 
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moſt learned men throughout Europe. Boyle, 
Newton, Halley, and the, moſt eminent philoſo- 
phers in their, reſpectixe natans, enriched thoſe | 
Royal Magazines with many of the fruits of their 
laboues. On varique.medical fubjacs; MN 
comais a nνjõmaZer uf fingulareaſes and = 
4% Haturz. Thel difftrent: -pablicariqosal bench 


amodoted, 10 989y;hupdredivelomet, anti fuch! 
A profniſcuous maſs. it 


ny bel nonchutet thert 
were a mixume of-diſcordunt' nad wviulmaterials. 
Arrangements and qhridgaments therefore, though 

not yet finiſhed;: ef tbe fpeitcipatopapers lin the 
Philoſopbical Trinſactitmua anch Frrucl Memoirs, 


have been attempeech andvith gicht here, Thie 
Philoſophical Franſactions down oth 255007 have 


been abridged:by:F;Lowthorpy frveral tber fi- 
ters haye continued down the abridgetwent 6! the 


middle of the preſent cunturyꝝ nd he cbHde H. 


ſed the eſſence Imo 12 ce Vehmes. Phe 
«..Memoites de NRtadenge Royale 3-08 Sei- 
ences,” during che firſt thirty ſour years hive 
been abridged-by Du Hanel, and we have a 
later compendium” of this ſociety's works "with: 
Ggures and plates. Boerhaave calls the Frtnch 
Memoirs, Liber incomparabilis qui” palmam 
« omnibus eripuit, & 1 1 3 — profult 
| WI. 
= 4 S430048 12/007 
est 
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| MOST vide lacfidioue yi, A0 Friibite 
lowers, with many blunrifuberoedand ſhrubs Which 
adorn Epropern idem, the glowih of Raſt- 
ern climates, from which they Were Griginally trat 
platued and naturalized to dur . nd 
Tus induſtry bi che moderhsj and ihe diſcovery 
of new, continetts nd iHD.—ht have made immerſe 
additions 1q:botanyning! dne nbentzet of Yllawes, 
The great ancientbnarunatifts)1Theophtiſtog Hi. 
oſcoriden nod :ligf Ad fur vd But * vr in- 
conſiderable porgionb ofralbevagatableiikingdon, 
Publig.botapie gardens: wed irt plantod in haly 
2 the :a66b, gehen y : until That cn, ihe planis 
of, the ancients ere frequently:qoofoutnledytand 
different, plants id wader. the: ſame-finmer' The 
firſt e Rs 
don, was 341: Oxford, n eee had 

made a ge ar gurſety ot. Plants. 
. Sass, of the ;p6thcenturys is che 6 
man parent of natural Knowledge and of Botany. 
J. Baybine, in the ſame gentury, _wrote.:three-yu- 


lumes on the hiſtory of Plaats, and the virtues af. 
cribed to them by the ancients : he was followed 
by another able botanical commentator, and en- 
graver of the figure of plants, F. Columna. Brun- 
felzius, as a botanic engraver, is amongſt the ear- 


lieſt 


* 
* 
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t 
keſt of the moderis. The ancient herbaliſks ba 
diſtingviſhed pants chiefly by th roots, either as 
bulbous, that is, compoſing one 
ramified and fibrous. An Kkalian b botaniſi, of che 
26th. Tentury,, K. Exlal pinus, introduced * a more 
eaſy and certain "mode. of a che diffe-* 
rent. tribes of plants, by a 4 5 "the fruc- 
tihcation; and in this elemen 1 Fd 
fication, way, Re. by, 6 in; 


boraniſts,.., hemp '4 17 

Ti HE collefrs of ol of new. 9 — ke 
00 years, from every region 1 5 lobe, are 5 
remely numerous... The v 12 4 1 of 
the torrid and frigid z0ches, 407 hoe 
indefatigable zeal and inquiſitive ſearch. © 10 th 
16th century, various plants of Spain and Aue 
were eollected and deſcribed by Clofius z of Egypt, 
by Alpinus 1 various” European plants by Bauhine, 
and the other Authors already mentioned, Ba- 
con's experiments and refleQions reſpeCting \ vegeta-" 
bles are calculated equally to inſtruct the philoſo- 
pher and the huſbandman. In the 17th century, 
various Malabar plants were collected and def- 
cribed by Rheede, Braſilian by Piſo, Mexican by 
Hernandez, Weſt Indian by Sloane, American by 
Plumier, Daniſh by Pauli, and Engliſh by Ray. 
To theſe collections, large additions have been 


made in the 18th century by Kempfer, Gmeliny 
Buxbaum, Hill, Banks, Solander, &c, 


Bor R- 


mals, or as | 
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1 cordpyres the vegetable bit collep- 
ted even in his time to ambunt' ro ypwards.of 
#leves thouſand; that is, including the ſpecies, 
Multitudes of theſe are uſed ia food, in luxury and 
delicacies 3 many ſerve as aliment'to the lower claſ- 
ſes of animals, others contribute to ornamenc the 
Foteſt, and t0 UT the arts bf n. Alas! out of 
, his numerous catalogie, Medicioe hitherto has oh- 
" Kainied very few fe Including all the diffe- 
rent vegetable Gmples, whether employed in'flow- 
em, leaves, root, Virk,” fend, and gums,” (and 
© excluſive of cothpound'miktures) there are not in 
the whole, t-. hundred of them now adminiſter- 
ed in medicinal preſcriptions, and in the late edi 
| tions of the ie cher N is cur- 

N railed,”/ As | — re.. 
2 arrange. "this numerous f progeny of n 
les under a few general heads, ſo that each plant 


may be  expediciouſly and unerringly diſtinguiſbed. 
bn been the aim of batanic ſyſtems, The medi 
cal and œcohomical uſes of vegetables are inter. 
ſperſed throughout a variety of the Botanic trea. 
tiſes z, but the object of botanic ſyſtems is to ar- 


range them into claſſes, orders, genera and ſpe- 
cies, and by. that regular diſpoſition, and a few 


ſtriking features, to aſſiſt the memory in diſcri. 
minating each plant. A burthenſome vocabulary 
of names are in this way contracted, and under a 
few hundred genera, to which alone diſtin or 
proper names are affixed, many thouſand ſpecies are 

crowded, 
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. e and muſtaued into: ſeparate eee 
oach Genus. Syſtem, to uſo a miliaary phraſe, may 
be conſtderrd aa thertaftico. ef: Botany certainly 
not as the ſublime pan of chat amuſing and uſe ful 
Science tharnot gnied:2Mislh ods mon teu 
-. +: The,abree Its Y m ofoche yth een · 
turꝝ, wert R a Moriſon and Nobru furt 5 Ray's 
ſyſtem was; more A Fs af Tgur- 
nefort . The fonmerpin his, g, glefſification 
attended note onlycic the fructifcatian hut ali to 
the rogts, fibres Hage Naurneſort 2 Claſ- 
ſes were regulated. by the floer alone; theſe, dif- 
ferenqes in thecgeveral Shape: bf the flowers of the 
. whole; vegetable ikiogddmy and canſequeatly. of 
the claſſes, he contracted to 14-oaly.! He regu- 
lated the Genera by the flower aud fruit 3 all plants 
ſimilar in theſe features wete ranbed together, and 
amounted, to 698 ge nera. The difference in che 
roots, ſtalks, and IA conſtituted the different 
Species, which amounted to 0 RNivinus and 
Hermannus attempted ſtill more conciſeneſs, and by. 
one or two marks about the fructification to diſcri-. 
minate plants: but, on trial, this laſt ſcheme Was- 
feund to increaſe confuſion, and to embarraſs the 
memory. Inconveniencies and detects attend every 
modern artificial mode of botanic claſlification. 
Plants cannot be diſtinguiſhed but when they are 
in flower, and, in the arrangement, many plants, 
‚ known under different names, and poſſeſſing diffe- 


rent 
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| Nor many yeits have klapſed fiacs'C: Linnæus 
of Sweden, invented: 4 botanie ſyſtem ealled the 
Sexual, from the claſſes being formed from that 
pant alyac of che fructigtation, che ans of ge- 
neration: is vlaſſes amount to a and are dif- 
tingyiſhba principly: by the maſe parts br ſta- 
IIS cithex from cheir comparative number, their 
conneion;'” or ſituation. 
This, hf Te or piſtulum has 1, 2, 3 4, 8, 
6, 7, B, 9, 10, 12320 hufbands or ſtamina: 
there are-thirceen claſſey of this forty ealled from 


the Greek Monandria;r Diandria, Triandria, Te- 
.trandria; Pentandria, and ſo on. The claſſes are 
again ſubdivſded into a few Orders formed from 
the wives or piſtils,' either as to number or other 
ſtriking peculiaritits. The geners, amotinting to 
'£ abour 1300,” "aft formed from a'few characteriſtic 
b marks peculiar to cach. and confned chiefly to the 
k FruRtigcarion; "'" The" diſtinctions of the ſpeties are 
p forme From variouscircum(finces; from the ſhape, 
8 colour;ſrelt a and taſte of the plant, therburitry;ffarion 
of 5 plate i in which it reſides, the time of its genera. 
tion, its dutstion, its uſes in life, and other pecu- 
Haritles I the leaves, flowers, branches, ſtem, 
and roots. Iii looking carefully, therefore, at the 
flower of any plant, we firſt endeavour to diſcover 
its claſs, and from thence gradually to trace it ta 
the order, genus and ſpecies. Linnæus's ſyſtem is 
allowed 
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oa allowed to afford the moſt] eaſy and expeditious 
index for diſtinguiſhing vegetables; in other reſ- 

pects it reſembles his natural hiſtory, there .is a 
beentious proſtitution of new+-coined. worde, it is 
- @ dreary dhe 0nd de h ee 
occaſionallxyx. 

Tax made of the, botanis, writers, already 

| mentioned, have Fcoriched their, deſcription of 
plants with .engrayed , plates. . theſe may be 
. added. the botanical, plates of Vella, Dillenius, 
Esbet, Jacquin, Trew, and Scl hmiede). It is the 
Plates which makes the publications in Botany and 
Natural Hiſtory, ſo expeaſive, A mot Jaborious 
= and expenſive publication, a univerſal ſyſtem, i in- 
| deed, of vegetable impreſſions was executed under 
| the direction of the late Dr. Hill. | On the growth, 
| ſtructure, nutrition, perſpiration and inhalation of 

vegetables, many curious experiments and en. 
tertaining information will be found, in the works 
. of Grew, Malpighi, Leeuwenhoek, Du Hamel, 
and Hales z on huſbandry, and gardening i in Brad» 
_ tey and Millar. Montalbanus, Seguer and Lin- 

næus have collected an enormous catalogue of 
| botanical writers; and on every branch of gar- 
dening and agriculture, theoretital and practical, 
an n it of writers is collected by Haller. 
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AKA Al HisToRY. 


THE 3 objects of natural Me are; | 


to diſtinguiſh all the varieties of quadrupeds, 
birds, fiſhes and inſects, collected from all parts 
of the earth and ocean; to repreſent. them in fi- 
gures and engraved plates z to exhibit and deſeribe 
their manners, modes of life, ſtructure, propaga- 
tion and duration, and every other circumſtance 

reſpecting them, that can contribuie to uſeful in- 
formation or curioſſty. This is a ſtudy which 
unites the moſt delightful entertainment and in- 
ſtruction, and which, by analogy, conduces to the 
illuſtration of many parts of the human phy- 


cal ſubjecta. That no part of nature t 
remain unſurveyed, naturaliſts likewiſe extend 
their | reſearches to ſhells and foſſils, and to the 
ſtruEure of the earth. 

Tut two earlieſt great daruralifts and col- 
lectors in the 16th century are Geſner and Aldro- 
vandus, both Germans. Bacon, with his uſual 
depth of penetration, has philoſophized upon this 
ſubje&, Rondeletius directed his principal atten- 
tion to the Aquatic tribe. 

In the 1th century, the curious ſtructure, ge- 
neration, and propagation of the inſect tribes re- 
ceived material illuſtration from Swammerdam, 

Liſter 


ſiology, and of other equally intereſting medi. 
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Liſter and Merian. Willoughby attended to Birds, 
Severinus and Blazius to the diſſection and anato- 
my of various animals, Bonani andGuilkerto Shells. 

Is the courſe of the 18th century, Valiſneri, 
Reamur, Geoffroy, Scheffer, Trembley, and Fa- 
bricius have written on the numerous. progeny of 
Inſects j on Birds, Edwards, Briſſon, Latham and 
Pennarit; on Fiſhes, Artedi; on the. Mammalia,” : 
Erxleben; on Shells and Corallines, Martyn and 
Ellis; on the ſtructure of the earth, Woodward; 
on Earthquakes and volcanos, Hamilton: theſe 
writers all maintain adiſtinguifhed rank. 

V ak10vs ingenious arrangements have been in- 
vented to comprehend theſe voluminous materials 
and ſubjects of Natural Hiſtory, the genera and 
ſpecies of which are more numerous and diverſified 
than the vegetable kingdom. In Linnæus's arti- 
ficial arrangement and general ſyllem, animals of 
the moſt oppoſite nature in ſimilitude, and in moſt 
other qualities, are frequently forced together into 
one group. Whoever wiſhes to go beyond mere or- 
der and dry claſſification, muſt conſult another ſyſ- 
tematic writer of the preſent eentury, Buffon. This 

is an elegant and entertajning author, who paints in 
the moſt lively colours, the hiſtory of almoſt every 
living creature that inhabits our Planet, We have 
only to regret, that the ſolidity of his materials are 
not always equal to the workmanſhip beſtowed 
ppon them. 
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PusLic collections and Muſeums, now amaſſed 
and ſyſtematically arranged in ſeveral cabinets of 
Europe, are the Proper ſchools to ſtudy natural 
hiſtory, and to leave correct and laſting impreſ - 
ſions upon the ' memory 2. chete we behold at one | 
view, animals the moſt gigantic and minute, quad-, 
rupedes, birds, «fiſhes, inſets, hills, foſlils, ſpars,. 
gems, minerals and metals, colleed and ran-. 
ſacked by naturaliſts from all parts of the. earth. 
and ocean; there likewiſe we beh old che variegated 
plumage of the feathered wag preſerved, in the. 
utmoſt perfection. Our Briciſh . "Muſeum was 
founded. by Sir H. Sloane. 3 PA 


MATERIA as + AND PHARMACY. 


THE ſyſtems of Materia Medica contain a 
hiſtory of the vegetable, mineral and animal 
ſubſtances employed in medicine, their diſtinguiſh» 
ing marks, the proper time for gathering each plant, 
ſo as to preſerve its virtues in the greateſt perfec- 
tion, and the medical uſes and effects of each. 
Materia medica is confined chiefly to the medici - 
nal ſimples: the buſineſs of Pharmacy, is to deſ- 
cribe the various medical preparations, of whatever 
nature, and the manner of conducting the different 
proceſſes, and of forming the different compounds, 

Tue diſtinction of Galenical and Chymical 
Pharmacy is not well defined, and tends only to 

con- 
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confer" thi -riſetnory. Pharmacy einbraces all 


rhe meta of wein 3 ALE: extracted from | 


vegetable minefaf, metnt Ic, or an mal ſobſtances, 
anf is infepltably igter woven with Ch mi 
Phe ay fis art ref3lotiod" of nitaitibal'; fants by 
fire, the principles which <vip6fe them, the ſeaſons 
hen each of choſe principles prepondlerate, and the 
particular parts of the pladt, in "which" the dige. 
rent prinelples mot æbdund, are ſolved b y Chymi- 
cat proteſſes . It is by meant of Thy 15 7585 
4 eſſential ofls, extracts, refins; volle and $a 
e fültsg and allo the neut ſalts, and metallic 


« preparations are obtained. Ff af explanation 


of the Pharmaceutical veſſels, apparatus, and 
compound preparations, I muſt, as I have already 
dont in Chyrhiftry, and in conformity to my ge- 
neral plan, refer to the treatiſes written expreſsly 


on that ſubjeR?; and aſl content myſelf with . 
a'ſumittiary enumeration of the moſt important 


ni6tetn diſcoverits, errors' and àBüfeg. 


Sevixar” valuable remedies, moſtly of the 
vegetable” claſs, (exclufvde of the chymical) | 


have been difcovete by the moderns; many of 


wich have been imported from Ametica, and the 
Weſt: Indies. From that new world we derived 
Guiacum, whoſe decoction was formerly ſo 


celebrated in the cure of the venereal diſcaſe: the 
rein” of the ſame tree, or an extract made 
from 


os. an ad. . 


rheumatiſms; the extrat is an ingredient in 
a few compound preſcriptiohs, and is exhibited 
in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes. Surſaparilla and Saf- 
fafras, from the ſame region, haye long been 
hohowred with « degree of ſecondary motit in 
the cure of Venereal, and of a few cutaneous 

Tus bark of a tree growing; and firſt diſtovered; 
in Peru; began, in the 17th centuty, to be pre- 
{ribed in Europe. The milſionary Jeſuits, in 1639; 
had firſt carried this divine medicine from South 
America to Rome, on perceiving that the Indians 
of Peru employed it with retnarkable ſucceſs in 
the cure of temittent and malignant fevers. Great 
ejudices were fomented againſt the Peruvian 
1 bark its ficſt introduction: it was fold at 4 
moſt extravagant price, and being proſtituted to an 
article of avaritious traffic, was too often aduke- 
rated by the vendets. From this and other cauſes 
the bark for ſome time loſt part of its reputation, 
The ſticklers for Hippocrates, and old cuſtoms, 
were alarmed at innovations which threatened to 
undermine the whole doctrine of critical days, and 
to cure fevers with leſs riſk and more expedition. 
Untit the preſent century, Peruvian bark was not 
given, in Europe at leaſt, in ſufficient quantity to 
produce deciſive effects, neither were its amazing 


and univerſal powers ſo univerſally known and con- 
TY firmed 
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firmed ia the cure of intermittent, temittent, and 
putrid fevers, in ſomè bad ſpecies of ſmall-pox, 
in gangrene and mottification; and the putrid 
ſore throat. in ſome chronic diſeaſes affecting 
the ſtomach and digeſtire organs, in weak - 
neſs, and diſorders called nervous, and in ſome eaſes 
of, female uterine relaxation. The diſcovery of 
this: ſingle remedy is an important era in the 
annals of medicine: before its introduction, the 
ſtomachic bitters, ſuch as gentian, chamomile 
flowers, and orange peel, were almoſt the only 
feeble-remedies adminiſtered by the moderns to 
ſtop the paroxiſm of intermittents. The Eleu- 
theria, or Caſcarilla bark, in appearance reſem- 
bling the Peruvian, and ſaid to be imported from 
one of the Bahama Iſlands, towards the end of the 
laft century, was firſt uſed by ſome of the German 
— Phyſicians; with them it is yet in conſiderable 
eſteem in the cure of intermittent, and of epide- 
mical temittent fevers, and dyſenteries. 

Tus vegetable balſams of Peru, Tolu, and Co- 
paiba partake of ſimilar qualities, and differ on- 
ly in degtee. The Peruvian Balſam has been re- 
commended to ſtrengthen the nervous ſyſtem when 
debilitated; and alſo to attenuate viſcid humovrs : 
the Copaiba balſam is exhibited with the ſame in- 
tention, and alſo in chronic venereal gleets, in the 
fluor albus, and in ſome chronic diſeaſes of the 
breaſt. + 

' IprcAcoanHa, a mild « efnetic, and Jalap, a 
purgative, were brought in "Ion laſt century from 

South 


th 
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South America, and the roots of esch vecom- 
mended in medicine z the former, by Piſo and Hel- 
vetius, in diarrhœas and Huxes. From ipecacoatiha, 
opium, and vitriolated tartar, is compounded a ſu- 
dorific powder, called after the inventor, Daver's 
powder, which is often given in rheumatiſms to pro- 
mote a copious ſweat, and in that way to cure the 
diſeaſe. Serpentaria, or Virginian ſnake root, is 
commended as a diaphoretic and diuretie, and as 
of great efficacy in maliguant and (epidemic; feyers: 
ſometimes it is joined to Peruvian bark. Senekn, 
or rattle ſnake-root, 1 1 nn ey wo — 
tic and diuretic. - 5 

SiIMAROUBA, a bark from Guiana, iy deſcribed 
by Deigner, and ſeveral other authors, and recorn - 
mended: as a ſafe aſtringent in chronic fluxes. ln 
the ſame complaint is exhibited the Terra Japonica, 


an inſpiſſated juice from a ſpecies' of palm-tree, a 


native of the Weſt Indies: with it is often 
mixed another Ces da 9 the Tormen- 
til root, 

'Raazes, the Ae in fois caſes of hy 
ſmall-pox and peſtilential fevers, directed Camphor 
in a very ſmall quantity, mixed in ſome compound 
preſcriptions, ſyrups, and electuaries: with cooling 
acid fruits, it was thought to check the coagulation 
and putrefaction of the blood, We are now ſup- 
plied with this medicine from two iflands in the 
South Seas, Japan and Borneo, The Borneo is of 
a much ſuperior quality to. the Japan, but reaches us 
ſhamefully adulterated; in ſeveral pounds there is 
not one ounce of genuine camphor. The Chineſe 

9 eſteem 
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Borneogfcenpay fur a ſingle paved weight, thirty-five - 


pounds ierling Engliſh Money, Several af our Eu- 


ropean phyſicians, Hoffman Lind, god others think 
cawphor a remedy of very confiderable effieary. in 
me ſperies af fevara, pariiculatiy thoſe uf the 
malignant kind. It is uſed internally and ontery 
nally in ſeveral campound mixtures of the medi- 
cal ſnops: in the latter caſt it is generally directed 
to paina, ebe and enen, 228 in 
gheck gangtene. 
: "Prax Ghina and other parts of Aſia Maſk,005 

of the ſtrongeſt perfumes, is importedy.ip.theeaftern 
bouhetics it is accounted x" great medicine, By 
experiments of Dr. Wall, publiſhed. in the Philo: 
ſdpbical FranſaRtions, muſk. taken internally js re: 
av. of conſiderahle utility in ſome con» 


vulfive and hyſterical diſeaſes, and in dangerous 


ſtages of, malignant fevers, accompanied with 
twitehings oi the tendons, and convylſive ſtarting . 


Amberęreaſe, another more agreeable perfume, is 


retommended by Wen in ee zug nervous 
diſeaſes. 6 

Btierzzs, mage Pm da fy or inſects 
called Cantharides, had been preſcribed in Italy by 
Mercurialis in putrid fevers, but in ſome inſtances 


proving unſucceſsful, bis life was endangered from 
the popular prejudice and novelty. of the practice. 
In the following, or 14th century, bliſters were 
ſtrenuouſly recommended in infeftious fevers, by 
Riverius and Ermuller. Lind, and other writers of 
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and with happy effects, over pains, occaſioned by 
internal topical inſlammations, as in ihe plæuriſy, 
and peripneumony, and in pains of the breaſt, ac - 

company ing pulmonary conſumptions. When the 
ſmall - pon have ſuddenly ſunk upon the ſurface, 
eſpecially about the criſis, or compleat maturation 
of dhe pultules, it is uſual immediately to apply 

Faom the Palma Quits” an Refiaus: hae. 
ricaius, an expreſſed Oil is obtained: it is a 
late diſcovery of the preſent century, and is now - 
often reſorted to as a powerful and ſafe laxative-. 
in obſtinate coſtiveneſs, and in the dry belly-ach. 
We have ſince found the fame tree in Italy, and 
other ſouthern parts of Europe. From the Brazils 
has been brought the Pareira Brava, the root of 
which is in eſtimation amongſt the Brazilians and - 
Portugueſe in nepbritic and calculous complaints: 
Geoffroy recommends it in ulcers of the bladder, 
and in the humoral aſthma. 

G1inzzeno root is eſteemed by the Chineſe as a 
great reſtorative: with us it is as yet rarely uſed, 
Salep is a grain uſed both in diet and medicine; in 


Turkey it is a celebrated reſtorative in broken or 
weak conſtitutions, and with water, forms a mild 
nutritious jelly, well adapted to the ſupport of ſick 
perſons, labouring under various infirmities, 
HzMLock had long been in uſe as an external 
application to diſperſe bard and ſchirrous tumours, 
P 4 but 
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but taken internally, had always been conſidered 
as a ſtrong poiſon. Lately, however, Dt. Storck, 
of Vienna, recommended an extract from the 
hemlock leaves, taken in ſmall doſes, as 4 
powerful remedy in many obſtinate chronic diſ- 
caſes, and in particular in ſchirrhus and cancer. / 
After repeated trials, its ſueceſs in this corroding : 


ulcer is found very precarious : in the moſt favour- 


able circumſtances, it is an exeecdingly- ſtupiſying 
remedy, and tardy in its effects. I am apprehen- 
ſive that the character of hemlock in cancetous 
caſes is Hkely to ſhare a ſimilar fate with the Biſhop: 
of Cloyne's tar-water in conſumptions, or with 
ſoap- pills, mee mene 
culous complaints. r 

Fur roots of male - Fern had been mo as a 
noſtrum by a French empirick in the cure of the 
human tape- worm or tinea, which is found: ſo diffi- 
cult to be diſlodged from the inteſtines. This noſ- 
trum was purchaſed for a conſiderable ſum of money 


bythe French King,and Phyſicians then diſcovered, 


that the ſame remedy had been adminiſtered by Ga- 
len in the above complaint. The filings of tin is ano- 
ther modern anthelmintic, or worm remedy. | 

ALLum vas preſcribed internally by Helve- 


tius, as a powerful ſtyptic in hemorrhages from 


the uterus and lungs : it is alſo recommended by 
Dr. Mead in the fluor albus, and in the diabetes: 
externally it is uſed as a repellent and aſtringent. 
Da. Hitt, the botaniſt, zealouſly extols three 
vegetable fimples, which had long made a pare 
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— Tho frſt is the lets Cen · 
taury, 'a ſtrong infuſion of Which, o a vinous: 
tincture from the leaves and roots, is an agreea- 
ble ſtomachic bitter in weakinefi, und relaxation f 
the ſtomach and indigeſtiom: the two others are 
Spleen · wort in the hypochondriaeal diſeaſe, and 
Valerian- root in nervous diſeaſes : the latter had 
been recommended by F. Columna in the epilepſy. 
Tut roots of the Bardanagor common bur, arg 
diuretic and ſudoriſic ; decoctions of them have 
lately been uſed in rheumatic and ſome other diſs. 
orders, and as ſfuccedaneums to the ſarſaparilla. 
Son of the vegetable plants ealled ſtomuckic/ 
bitters, and of thaſe called cordlal, nervous, anti- 
byſterical and pectoral were known to the ancients 2; 
their virtues are in general in the ſubordinate de- 
gree, and they may be found in all mene 
Materia Medica and Pharniac rp. 
\-Varrous noſtrums and — 
have been impoſed upon the public by mo- 
dern medicaſters, againſt the poiſonous bite of 
a mad animal; ſuch are Turpith mineral, muſk, 
Kc. thoſe who have the misfortune to meet with 
ſuch accidents, would act wiſely and conſult their 
own ſafety by attending to the maxims of the an- 
cient phyſicians. Plaintain- leaf, applied externally, 
and a ſpoonful of the juice taken internally, is ſaid 
to be diſcovered in North America, to be an ef- 
fectual ſpecific againſt the anne wound of oy: 
htte fake. 
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Tun materials of madicine axe bt only admi- 
niſtered ſingle, hat are multiplied and exbibired 2 
amongſt the ancients, in various forms and combi- 
nations. They are prepared in extracts and reſins, 
in expreſſed juices, in: medicatod inſuſions, in eſſen- 
tial oils,.in diſtilled waters and ſpirits, in decoctiona, 
in wheys, in vinous and ſpirituous tinRures, in 
elixirs, in ales, in electuaties, in conſerves, in con- 
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in gargariſazs, in injections : externally, in lotions, 
Nlaſtera, dint ments, cerates, cataplaſms, epithems. 
Theſe variegated. preparations paſſeſs more or leſs 
the: virtues of the different, ſimples, which enter 
into their compoſition: to treat ſeparately of each, 
cannot be expected in an elementary treatiſe of this 
nature, and I could ſay very little new upon the 
ſabyect- Ftom ſeveral chymical of pharmaceutical 
refolutions,! preparations, and mixtures of medi- 
cinal ſubſtances,” powerful remedics are obtained: 
on the cuntrary, the activity of ſome ſimple medi- 
cines may be moon ans! ee by heverpy 
genous compoſitian. 
In the laſt — 9 preſent, 
ibe pharmacopuiaa, and ſhops,.aud too. frequently 
the fick, were overloaded with ſyrups, and diſtilled 
waters, imple: and compound, with boles, con- 
ſerves, and an oſtentatious heap of compoſitions, 
loathſome or inſignificant. The * bave, very 
| properly, 
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— if 1 may be permitted a technical pbreſo, 
deen purge of 4 Sonſiderahla part of. this 
maln. Tho imperial, heavenly, and alixipharmio 
waters, the exhilerating contections for the: heart, 
the. whets for gen, the pearl julepa, the clays, 
boles; dead earths, ſeveral of the valatile acid 
fome animals, Egyptian: mummicy, dead men 
cet red, and à farrago of ſuch feculente, 
are all baniſhed from ibe pharmocopcrias ; the 
Graph and diſtilled vaters are cow contracted into a 
moderate eoinpaſe, together wich the enn ap- 
plications, plaſters, eintments and chratew. By: wie 
reformation, lick people are leſi liabls to hævo vheir 
dtugs of no importaare o efficacy. Some of 
cheſe were ancient and proßtable legacles i they 
were uſdleſs trappiags added to the train of 
phyſick, and eee —— — 

and pompoſity. 3 1 e yo 
Da. Pirr, 2 Fellow of the London nge 
about the end of the laſt century, publiſhed a 
rreatiſe on the frauds of phyſick, whereitt he inſt- 
nuates, that ſome phyſicians of his time wrote Tatge 
preſcriptions, and ſuch as tended to che 'Apothe- 
cary's gain, becauſe the people commonty give the 
apothecary the power of appointing the phyſician, 
Tue principal intention (fays Pitt) of apotheca- 
« ries originally was to prepate and compound 
a medicines, they were like printers to orators, 


ba e and poets, pioneers to an engineer, or 
maſons 


medicine buf time and cuſtom have introduced 


* mouldy in pots, and with 
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4 miſons to an architect ; they were the cooks of 


© müniy innovations. The people nos ſend to 


+" ths ſhops'for advice in all caſes: the apotheca- 


„ ry deb not, it revue; take fees in ſpecies but 
males the patient pay extravagantly by intole- 
©: rable prices on heaps of medicines, and by an 


| «.averplus of many doſes. Ne breaks their 


«©; heart-and ſubſtance with cordials, and by tricks 
of ſabdividing intq litile parcels, ſo chat in the 


e ſum total of the bil many gteat ſces are hid.“ 


Another cauſtic eritic; Dr. Mandeville, la- 
mented, u that-in dangerous caſes the lives of the 
* ſiel were: trifled withs;thar- they were drenched 


_ &,withanextravagant. medley of diſtaſiefpl potions, 


* or with candied preparations, grown perhaps 
muddy diſtilled waters, 
dead and infſipid./, When. medicines (ſays he) 
« of real fore require vebigles, many natural and 
« more agreeable ones may be found in the ſimple 
« infuſion of a plant, or in coffee, tea, ſmall- beer, 
„bey, and wine diluted. When, cotdials are 
ae neceſſary, 2 is; the moſt. grate and 
e palatable.”...; 7 | 214 10 

Ho far any bew the above aa and ſe 
vere cenſure will apply at preſent to medicine, or to 
any individual of the faculty, I pretend nat to deter- 
mine, There i is one thing. which Pitt, and all-the 
other writers, ſo Jealous of uſurpation. upon the 
doctorial prerogative, haye overlooked... Admit- 
ting, for a momept's argument, their poſition, that 


18 
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apothecaries aße t00-numetous for the mete put - 
poſe of preparing and vending medicines; that in 
preſcribing for diſeates they go out of their pro- 
vince, and treſpaſs upon the phyſicians: copyhold, 
and that often too many medicines are forced upon 
the ſick for avaricious purpoſes, ſtill it appears to 
me a natural and inevitable conſequence, that when 
phyſicians fees were by cuſtom in this iſland ſettled 
at one guinea for a viſit and advice, that the labo- 
rious and great majority of the people muſt either 
apply at a cheaper ſhop, or implore aſſiſtance as 
objects of charity. Perſons who cannot afford ela- 
ret and burgundy, muſt be content with malt li- 
quor or ſmall - beer: in the latter caſe it would be 
impracticable for phyſicians, however liberal and 
philanthropic, to devote their advice and attend- 
ance to the multitudes of diſeaſed ſupplicants. 

I have often thought, as medicine is now prac- 
tiſed in this iſland, that fick perſons and apotheca- 
ries would both be benefited by the former paying 
a reaſonable ſum for the apothecaries viſits, inſtead 
of forcing him to lay all his expences upon the 
number and quantity of preſcriptions. There can 
be no good reaſons to expect, that apothecaries 
ſhould be ſo different from all other men, as to- 
tally to negle& their own private emolument; and 
to dedicate © gratis,” all their time and attention 
to ſick perſons, nor that like Franciſcan friars they 
will be contented to ſubſiſt on penurious charity: 
they are fleſh and blood, they have mouths to eat, 
and families to maintain; ſome of them now re- 

ceive 
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trive a liberal. medical education, and if they have 
merit, I can ſed no crime in their acquiring riches 
by that profeſſion . Tho only effeftudl remedy, in 
my perhaps ſhort · h teck ideds, that can give the 
lower claſs, und the great maſs of the people, the 
benefit and ad vantage of gudidious medical advice, 
that can leſſan the ſuperſſuous multitude of igno- 
rant. medicaſtets and apothecaries; is a national 
eſtabliſu mont ſimilar to that ſupported by the an- 
cient Romans, and 4 this day by the modern 
ltalians, here Phyſicians, with Rxed ſalaries, ard 
appointed by the ſtate to viſe and preſeribe for tho 
poor at their own houſes. Large hoſpitals alone, 
would. be too-expenſive, and it is eaſy to demon- 
ſtrate, would- be inadequate to the purpoſe. If 
this ſcheme, ſo much wanted to be put in execu- 
tion, ſhould not be reliſhed, Phyſicians might ren- 
der their ſleill af more general uſe, and oftener ro- 
ſorted to by diminiſhing; with unanimous conſent; 
their uſual fees to a half, or even 2 fourth; and 
ſtill more by preparing and compounding the me- 
dicines which they preſetibe, and for which they 
may find examples in the perſon of Hippocrates, 
and of the preſem Phyſicians of North America. 
This indeed might ſeem to derogate from the mes 
dical dignity; but 122 


tereſted partiaan of an ſect. | 
Tu moſt celebrated modern writers on Mes: 


Medica and Pharmacy, are the following, J. 
Bauhine, an Italian, and mentioned formerly 
amongft the hotaniſts, in the 16th century, wrote 

| | | a 


Tas) 
cribed to them by the uaciems: Haller | prefers 
him even to F. Colpmaa, another Italian, who 
likewife diſcriminated the Greek and Roman medi- 
cal plants, and who has been called the decypherer 
of Diafſcorides.  G. Fallopius is the author of a 
Pharmaceutical Freatiſe, in the fame century. 
It the 17th century, Materia Medica received 
an important benefaction from C. Bauhine's edi- 
tion of Mathiolus's commentary on Diaſtorides. D. 
Ludovicus ſelected and compiled into a compen- 
dium the eſſence of all the different chymical and 
materials then in medicinal uſe 
A. Sala wrote de preparatione medicamentorum, 
We have a chymical and pharmaceutical treatiſe 
by Schroeder, a Materia Medica contracta by G. 
Maregraave, und a Pharmocopceia by Lemery. 
In the courſe of the preſent century we have 
treatiſes on Materia Medica by various authors, 
by Boerhaave, Gaubius, Cartheuſer, Geoffroy, 
De Gorter, Alſton, Cullen, and Vogel: the two 
laſt are in great eſtimation. On Pharmacy 
and Compound Preſcriptions, we have Junc- 
ker 's conſpectus formularum medicarum : Rad- 
cliffs Pharmocopceia ; a ſmall pamplilet, containing 
the recipes of a celebrated London empiric, Dr. 
Ward; and the Pharmocopceias publiſhed by the 
Colleges of London, Edinburgh, and by the dif. 
ferent medical colleges throughout Europe, Hal- 
ter calls the Wirtemberg Pharmocopœia publiſhed 
in 1750, compendiſſimum & pleniſſimum opus,” 
To 


ES 
* add Lewis's Diſpenſatory; and 
:Fox's ſelect London preleriptions; cum muitit alis. 
Tut temedies, whether ſumple or compound, which 
£each-ſappoſed the beſt adapted to every diſeaſe, are 
be mentioned, and in the method of cure, they are 
neceſſarily equally attentive to regulate the quan+ 
tity and quality of the diet. Some of the mo- 
dern writers on Materia Medica have treated like 
wiſe, -but-ſuperficially, of dieteticks. I ſhall ha- 
—_—_— few, ou en — on the 
latter ſubjeck. 

Dr differs /*< toto lo“ ain: differ 
ent. nations, and chere is -no leſs difference be- 
- tween. the tables of the poor and the affluent, 

Happily, the human machine has the power of 
equally accommodating itſelf to a great diverſity 
and the induſtry of man, have provided a moſt 
plentiful banquet of animal and vegetable nutri- 
ment, and of delicacies. Of the two hundred 
genera of the quadrupede creation, man eats of but 
very few ; of fiſh from the ſea, and from. freſh 
water, and of fowls and the feathered tribe, 
many more are conſumed by man; of grains, 
herbs, ſtems, leaves, roots, fruits, ; and ſpices, a luxu- 
riant variety.. Theſe are not only eat in the ſimple 
form, or at leaſt with very little preparation, except 
the me:e action of fire, but are infinitely diverſified 
by mixtures, and the elaborate preparations of 
* Cookery, by fermentation, diſtillaticn, and many 
| other 
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28. Uofortunately the great thaſs of 
mankind can only look upon theſe daintieß, like 
Taptalus, with ungratified The majo- 
tity of eg A 8 
fottuſtous and” precarious fuhliſtence : few, com- 

pared to the whole, have the means of purchaſing 
fuxuries and delicacies, Hut muſt reſt fatisfied with 
the food which is cheapeſt and eaſieſt procured; 
To read over ſome ſpecious ſyſtems of diet, one 
tould only conclude, that they were written for 
thoſe who had a coach and fix at their doors, and 
4 French cook in their Fitcheng, Amongſt moſt 


rude and hatbarqs nations, cookery, is ſcarce 
known; ſome tribes of ſavages uſe very little more 


tookery to their victuala, the beaſts of the 
foreſt. On the other hand, in civilized and poliſi 
ed facieties, the alimentary and dietetic art;. tracing 
each ingredient through its ſimple and crude ſtate, 
and afterwards as diverſifled by mixtures and cu- 
lingry proceſſes, is of wide extent. A moſt plen · 
tiful and tempting repaſt is ſpread out to the 
found, the valetutinarian, and the diſeaſed, To 
underſtand this fubjet, ſo fat as books can 
impart information, Phyficians ſhould peruſe 
the different medical treatiſes on diet, cookery, 
and on the preparation of fermented and; diſtilled 
liquors. To take a ſtill more comprehenſive 
riem of gieteticks, they ſhould inſpect the 
diet, cuſtoms, and manners of various pations 
as recorded by vayagers and travellers, of 5 

4 ther 


brher proce 
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there are many conciſe collections and contrafted 
compilations. _ 

As the matetials of medicine, of food, ard of 
drink are too frequently, adulterated, it is in- 
cumbent upon profeſſional men to be able to 
diſtinguiſh the genuine from the ſpurious. The 
| adulteration of bread, fermented and diſtilled 
liquors, and of la are proper ** of medical 
dieteticks. 


Wiiris on the Paactice of Mevicive, 
TumRAPEUTICKS and PATHOLOGY. 


« HIC imprimis ſollicitus commendabo auc- 

« tores, nam errores hic erunt lethales aut perni- 
« cioſi.“ (Boerhaave.) Credulity in this ſubject is 
a dangerous rock, and there is leſs hazard of being 
betrayed into quickſands by believing too little, 
than by running into the oppoſite extreme of impli- 
cit faith. To diſtinguiſh the falſe and fabulous, 
and to aſcertain the degrees of credibility due to 
authors of this claſa, mature examination and ſound 
judgment are neceſſary 
Tux — ATTY and Glems of me- 
dicine, and jarring maxims in the actual cure of 
diſeaſes, have been, and in many inſtances with 
zuſtice, objects of ſatire, In aſſigning the cauſes 
and feat of diſeaſes, and even in the method of 
cure; which is the end and effence of phyſick, rea- 
ders are frequently bewildered in ambiguity and 
uncertainty, 
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uncertainty: Contradictions in preſcriptions and 
practice are not alone glaring between ancient and 
modern phyſicians, and between diſtant countries» 
and univerſities, but in the ſame city, and even 
in the ſame diſeaſe, the ſons of Eſculapius on many 
occaſions differ widely. To uſe a common and 
proverbial phraſe, Hippocrates often ſays, Tes, and 
* Galen flatly ſays, No; Amidſt this fluctuation and 
uncertainty, we are leſs ſurprized to hear in con- 
verſation, and to read ſome learned writers, who 
conſider medicine as a fallacious art, arraign it as 
a compoſition of fraud, deride it as a ſyſtem fully 
as erroneous, and to be depended upon equally 
with necromancy and aſtrology. 
Mesp1cins, we muſt confeſs, has been diſgraced 
with manifold abuſes; ſo have moſt profeſſions and 
arts, and all might be reprobated upon the ſame 
principles which provoked the ſpleen of ſatiriſts 
againſt phyſick. Partial abuſes are inſufficient to 
overturn general principlesz and it is unfair to 
produce the abſurdities and ignorance of medical 
artiſts againſt the ſtability of the ſcience. With 
many doubts, myiteries, and imperfections, medi- 
cine has certain principles which are as firmly eſta- 
bliſhed as any in mathematicks. The ſubordinate 
branches, anatomy, and many parts of phyſiology, 
chymiſtry, botany, and natural philoſophy, all ad- 
mit of demonſtration. Diſeaſes themſelves are 
not confuſed unſteady motions of the human ma- 

chine excited by ſomething hurtful, The experi- 
ence of above two thouſand years, ſhews that diſ- 
Q 2 eaſes 


n 

eaſes obſerve 3 3 conſtant ity in tdelr tring= 
roms, and i in fome degree i in their motions and de- 
terminations, and that each is ſtamped. with ſhe- 
cific charaQtets ;, the 1 accompanying the 
diſeaſe, as. A, ſhadow des the body. 14 the 
febrile and nervous claſs, often aſſume various faces; 
but amidft all this tumultuous anatchy of acceſſary 

or ſecondary ſymptoms, men of judgment can in 
molt cafes diſcern the ttue elementary type. Thi 
leproſy is now the ſame filthy Teutf as in the days 
of Moſes, The epilepſy is bead Fcmilar to that 
convulſion mentioned in facted hi hiſtory. Thi hole 
catalogue of acute and chrönic diftaſes, have the 
ſame identical marks annexed to them, Which we 
find in the Gfeek ant! Roman Wtitehs; The finall- 
pox and meaſtes have not changed ftom the days 
of Rhazes, the Arabian. The venereal diſeaſe is 
now diſtingvillied by the fame Ogrs Which aetotn- 
panied it from America. Theſe few - etamples 
ſerve to ſhew that diſcaſes, whether external or in- 
ternal, whether acute or chronic, are preſented to 
us, over and over again in nearly the fame form and 
ſhape, I Ipeak of eſſential, marks and prominent 
featurts 0 only : in degree, violence, and many other 
circumſtances, there are, undoubredly,- gradations 
and ſhades which may vary the picture. 

WIL have lkewiſe, ** and e fo 
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fevers, and fluxes ; putt and ſpecific contagions 
emitted from diſeaſed agimal bodies, or from 
tainted 
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painted apparal, excits fevers of a nawre peculiar 


uliar 
ph op ry one to be the plague, 


the ſmallpox. or the zail fever: the bite of a mad 
Excites hydrophobig, or canine madneſs: 
living long at ſea upon ſalt proviſions, and without 
vegetables, genexates the ſcurvy ; multitudes of in- 
fans are deſtroyed by t the foul armoſphere of large 
cities, In a word, molt diſcaſes, whether origina- 
ting from exteroal or internal cauſes, can he traced 
to their different ſourges, either by conſtant uni- 
farm obſervation, and xational deduction, or by 
the lights acquired from marbid difſeions. 
Aan, pragpaſticks wrote in Greece by Hip- 
Pocratea, which fotetold in that covipery the termi- 
nation and event of diſeaſes, ce not always 
infallible, ate found, after ſp many ages have 
elapſed, to he oprrect obſervations of nature, and 
in different climates of Europe, are conſtantly ap- 
pealed to by phyſicians. We can even meaſure, 
with tolerable accuracy, the annual waſte among 
the human ſpecies, from one year to one hundred ; 
the waſte appears to be governed by general laws, 
and to depend upon natural cauſes. Laſtly, the 
operation, or actual effects of many medicines, reſt 
upon proofs. equally ſolid; one medicine calms to 
ſleep, - another vomits, another purges, another 
propels ſweat, another urine; Peruvian bark 
cures an ague, mercury the venereal diſeaſe, freth 
vegetables or fruits the ſcurvy, and ſo on. 
Uron deliberate reflection, even the verſatility 
of both ancient and modern practice, will 
| 23 not 
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not appear f6 aſtoniſhing, hor fink the poſſeſſion tn 
the opinions of unprejudiced judges. There was 
much leſs difficulty to deſcribe morbid ſymptoms, 
to diſſect human bodies, to make experiments, 
mixtures, and decompoſitions in bottles, Und. 
cibles, and furnaces, and to collect and arrange 
plants, than to diſcover remedies for the cure of 
diſeaſes, and the means of diminiſhing mortali 
amongſt the human ſpecies. Mankind at 6 
were in poſſeſſion of very few,” and impotent aids ; 
the beneficial effects of the medical ſcience were 
during many cerituries feeble, and by flow degrees 
it roſe to general uſe and importance: time, acci- 
dent, reiterated obſervations and experience, 
added many powerful remedies, the old then be- 
came obſolete, and were relinquiſhed for thoſe of 
greater energy. Diſeaſes themſelves have not 
changed, but the practice in phyſick, obſtetricks, 
and ſurgery, has undergone repeated changes. a 
J can ſee no more reaſon for our adopting, in all 
caſes, with abſurd awe, the Greeks and Romans as 
models of medical 'praftice, than if we were 
blindly to copy them in ſhip- building, navigation, 
or. juriſprudence. Beſides, different elimates, ſea- 
ſons, age, cuſtom, &c. will tender ſome variations 
in practice neceſſary, even in the ſame diſeaſe. 
Remevits, and the means of cure in many 
diſeaſes, have varied in the courſe of time; the 
virtues of ſeveral medicines yet remain problema- 
tical; drugs have had their run and faſnion; ſe- 
veral, like the rotten bones of ſaints and martyrs, 
have 
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have deſcended ta us by ſuperſtitious tradition; 
fictitious powers have been aſſigned to them, and 
ratified by poſitive aſſertions; a new theory has 
for a time introduced à new mode of practice, 
and with the utmoſt capriciouſneſs admitted and 
proſcribed medicines in conformity to the different 
ſyſtems of the writers. It is impoſſible to foretel 
what revolutions may yet enſue. - All that we can 
at preſent pretend to ſay is, that ſuch a medicine 
is one of the beſt which human prudence and ex- 
perience, after many trials, has yet brought to light, 
but better probably may yet be diſcovered.” The 
practice, which a hundted years ago might be 
thought perfect, would in many inſtances be now 
juſtly condemned by Phyſicians and Surgeons. This 
part of medicine and ſurgery is a moving picture, 
which, with the pharmocopceias and forms of re- 
clpes, is every century undergoing ſome changes. 
For theſe reaſons I ſhall claſs the practical writers 
of each century ſeparate, and mark the riſe and 
progreſs of ' uſeful diſcoveries, In a few in- 
ſtances, however, I ſhall be under the neceſſity 
of breaking through the ſtrict chranological order 
and precedence of each writer, where the eſſential 
'matter would ſuffer, or the memory be more con- 
founded by too rigid adherence to mere form. 

 Wrrman the laſt three centuries, Europe has 
generated ſwarms of practical authors and pa- 
thologiſts. They may be divided into writers 


of general fyſtems, writers upon one or 
more Ciſeaſes, and of detached or miſcellaneous 
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have calls i it, 7 5 ee of ommius 
alfd wrote a Treanſe the tym proms and progrioſ- 
aer diſcaſes. Py 10 pinus, another Traliav, at the 
extreme e ef this cehtury, Py publiſhed. an 
excellent | book, ge pieſagienda, vita & Morte 
FD zgrotantium : : 2240 in this the prognoſt icks df Hip- 
Pdcrates are collected a and artänged, and.” to them 
the authgr has a i the theory gad comments of 
Galen. Alpious : all o wrote g treatile an the medi- 
cal practice of the modern E, 7ptians. 91 Marti- 


nen i, and F. B. Donatys, 00 le previdends mor- 
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N. Pi « de cognolcendis & curandis morbis in- 
ve cernis,” and A. Benedictus © de re Medica & 
% curatione morborum.“ J. Fernel, a French- 
man, wrote a ſyſtem of phyſiology, pathology, and 
medicine which was admired by his cotemporaries, 
but which from the ſucceeding diſcoveries in ana- 
tomy and other parts of medicine we may naturally 
conclude falls ſhorr of perfection. Fernel is the 
firſt who noticed the aneutiſm of different arteries 
from mere dilatation ; and he is the firſt who men- 
tioned the gonorrhuea, as a ſymptom of venereal 
infection, Two other ſyſtematic authors of this 
century are J. Hollerius and F. Plater. Hollerius 
commented on Hippocrates, and added the notes 
of Duretus on the Greek prognoſtics: : Boerhaave 
is pleaſed to call this, . nobilis & aureus liber.“ 
A. Fæzius is a celebrated interpreter and editor of 
Hippocrates* works. H. Fracaſtorius wrote, 
« de contagionibus & morbis contagioſis.” The 
attempt was judicious and meritorious, and point - 
ed out new paths for important inveſtigation, reſ- 
pecting cauſes which ſpread ſuch wide devaſtation 
amongſt mankind. Botallus, Joubertius, Foreſtus, 
and many other candidates for medical fame, flous 
riſhed in this century. 

On Dieteticks, Exerciſe, and the general regi- 
men of the Non-naturals, the three modern cen- 
turies preſent us with a variety of Authors, The 
induſtry and ſkildiſplayed by H. Mercurialisintreat- 
ing of the Gymnaſtic exerciſes and baths of anti- 
quity will ſatisfy the higheſt expectations. J. 
Bruyerinus, de re cibaria; J. Alexandrinus and 

H. Car · 
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H. Cardanus, de ſanitate tuenda: L. Cornaro, de 
vitæ ſobriæ commodis; are all u Ab- 


thors of the 16th century. 
Tungoucnour the dark ages, the Arabian Phy- 


- ficians had been buſied principally in Jarcenies from 


the works of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
Europeans afterwards from the Arabians. After 
the introduction of the Greek, Authors, and the 
art of Pringing into Europe, à great part of the 
practical writers in the 16th century, ſeem to have 
been employed merely in commenting upon the 
Greeks. It is alſo evident, from the names alone 
of the Authors, that Britain had not then emerged 
beyond a Nate, of  pupillage in Medicine: none of 
their writers in that period (if we except Linacre 
ahd Bacon) deſerve to be admitted over the threſh: 
hold of the Temple, Dx 6 
Tür 15th century. is more prolific ho 3 
mer, in practical authors and i improvements. Me- 
dieme, in the 16th; and much more in the ich cen- 
tary; was divided into 1 two lects or factions: the 
Galeniſts and Obymiſts. Traly, was attached to 
Galen 4 the Germans had revolted to the ſtandard 
of Chymiſtry, of Which that verboſe and volumi- 
nous writer, D. Sebgertüs, properly ſtiled the 
German Galen, together with J. B. V. Helmont, 
and Sylvius de la Boe, of Leyden, were the po- 
polar leidefs. 6 A third, A alſo. then ſprang up. the 
Mechanic and enge eee 
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f pleatly. breed their way into che regular IR 
of Eſculapius. Chymical theory and remedies 
then became the reigning taſte in phyſick. This 
propenſity in Germany, and the diſcovery of the 
circulation of England, contributed to weaken the 
reverenet for the Galenic Theory. and Practice, 
and for the Italian School. Until this period, 
moſt of the German, French, and Britiſh phyſi- 
cians had been educated in Italy. Leyden, at the 
end of the 7th century, became the metropoſitan 
School of Medicine, and Paiis of Surgery, It 
may alls be remarked, that the rpat carb af 
writers in the 16th century, on atatomy, botany; 
materia medica, pharmacy, and the practice of 
medicine and ſurgery, were Italians, Germans and 
French; and that, until the 18th century, moſt 

of the medical treatiſes were written in Latin. 
BRITA, from the middle to the end of the 
17th century, produced ſeveral eminent medi- 
cal writers. F. Gliſſon gave a hiſtory of that 
infant diſeaſe, the Rickets, which are ſaid to 
have appeared in England only thirty years prior to 
his publication, Many, however, and with good 
reaſon, entertain doubts, whether the diſcaſe was 
new, or then only got a ſpecific name: they are 
now greatly on the decline. The rickets com- 
monly begin to be viflble in the interval, from nine 
months to two years of age; and are indicated by 
leanneſs, muſcular weakneſs, large head, prominent 
belly; terminating, if not cured, either in death, or in 
curvature of the bones, and deformity through life. 
G. Harris, 
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G. Harris, the cotemporary of Gliſſon and Syden: 
ham, attempted to inveſtigate the complaints and 
_ diſeaſes incident to young infants. To remove aci- 
dities fo frequent in their ſtomachs he gave teſtace- 
ous powders, and a8 a purgative, rhubarb, Until 
this century, the management of thoſe tender crea- 
tures in ſickneſs, was leſt to ignorant old nurſes, and 
rude quackery. . Even at preſent, the bills of mor. 
tality, in cities eſpecially, are a melancholy proof, 
that the carnage made amongſt the young part o 90 the 
human ſpeciet, has not yet attracted that attention 
from medica writers, which the i importance of the 
ubject e „ From the ancients, Rhazes ex- 
cepted, we derive very trifling information on the 
diſeaſes of the cradle. 

T. Sydenham, the modern Britiſh Hippocra- 
tes, publiſhed, at different intervals, detached 
papers on epidemical and febrile diſeaſes, inter- 

mittents, remitrents, and dyſenteries, upon ſmall- 
pox and meaſles, conſumptions, gout, and ſe- 
veral chronic. diſeaſes. He marked the prevailing 

of each year, the effects of ſeaſons, 
climate, and ſenſible qualities of the air; the exact 
ſymptoms and changes in the progreſs of diſeaſes, 
the effects of certain diet and medicines, the 
termination into health or other diſeaſes, and in 
this purſued nearly the plan of the founder of 
medicine, It was Sydenham's misfortune ſeldom 
ro conſult other authors. In the infancy of me. 
dicine, his method of obſervation and practice 
would have been proper; but to ſuppoſe that little 


progreſs _ been made his predeceſſors, par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly in diſcriminating. diſcaſes, was too haſty 
a concluſion. Dr. Lind obſerves, that Sydenham's 
obſervations ate local, and conſined to a healthy 
ſpot, otherwiſe he could not have pronounced - 
continual fever of 1a or 14 days duration, che 
moſt conſtant and primary fever in nature; nor 
would bis practical rules of cure ſuit the fevers 
of tropical cliinates; nor the autumnal fevers of 
Europe.  Andther, and 1 preſume an erroneous 
opinion, by this great man was, that 
the epidemical fevers bf every year and ſeaſon 
were annually diverlified, and" eftentially differ- 
ent in their nature that in bort, the multifa 
« rious operations of nature in 'ptoducing 3 di- 
« verſity in diſcaſes, were i ble't 6 traced. 
Experience and obſervation, if I tiltdke ' nor, 
proves on the contrary a ſimplicity and general or- 
der in diſtempers, the autumnal femittent fevers 
of Europe, and thoſe of different tropical climates, 
are in eſſence the ſame diſeaſes und cured by the 
ſame medicines, The cmanifeſt qualities of the 
air, ſeaſons, and climate will account fbr any 
other differences, If Sydenhain'&ptopoſitioh' was 
true, and in the latitude he alledges, we could have 
no eſtabliſhed hiſtory of ſebrile diſeaſes, much lefs 
any fixed rules in medical practice or correct prog - 
noſticks. Sydenham's merits, however, greatly 
preponderate. He aſſiſted to direct Phyſicians 
thovghts to proper objects, to obſerve the effects 
cf the atmoſphere and ſeaſons, and the læden- 
tia & juvantia“ in diſeaſes; to neglect thoſe 
frivolous purſuits. of conſtantly prying into the 
| blood, 
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blood; bite, or other hatmours for the oulgin of 
diſenſes, and to venture ont of che leading ſtrings 
of antiquity. He contributed to rhe introduction 
of Peruvian bark into medicine, and te diſpel 
the prejudices conceived againſt this retnedy'; but 
he gave it in intermittent fevers chiefly, and too 
ſpatingly. He deſcribed accurately the diſferent 
ſpecies of ſmall- pox, and re probateil the hor fiety 
regimen and cloſe rooms in this diſeaſe, a pructꝭee 
then ſupported by ſeveral phyfirians of fame und 
From the beginning 10 the rerminarion of the 
17th century, there are à conſiderable number of 
eminent writers on different practical ſabjects of 
medicine, Such ate, C. Piſo, de Morbis à ſeroſi 
colluvie. J. Wepfer, de Apoplexia, de Cicuta, 
de Venenis, &c. T. Willis, de Pachologia cere- 
bri. L. Bellini, de Urinis & Pulſibis, de Mol- 

bis Capitis & de Febribus. R. Morton on Fevets 
and Conſumptions. C. Bennet, on Pulmonary 
Conſumptions. L. Septalii, Obſetvationes Prac- 
tic. M. Zuccari, and F. Ranchini, de Morbis 
Puerorum. V. Kettelser, de Aphthis. F. Redi, 
de Vermibus. G. Ballonius, de Morbis Mulie- 
rum. B. Ramazini, de Morbis Artificum. G. 
Baglivi, Praxis Medica or Miſcellaneous Prac- 
tical Obſervations. N. Tolpii, Obſ-rvationes 
Practicæ L. Riverii, Obſervationes ; live Syf- 
tema Megicine Prat cz. M. Etmuller, Syſte-. 
ma Medicine Practicæ. J. Schenkii, Qbſerva- 
tiones Medicæ Rarivtes. 
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Is explaining the medical practice of variomm 
remote Nations, the following Authors excel. G. 
Piſo, de Medicina Brazilienſium: J. Bontius, de 
Medicina Indorum & Perſarum : G. T. Reyne, 
& A. Cleyer, de Medicina Sinenfium : T. E. Grind- 
ler, de Medicina Indorum. The Practice of the 
modern Egyptians is recorded by Alpinus, whom 
I have, on another occaſion, mentioned. 
Tux Claſs of Dietetic Authors, and thoſe pro- 
perly relating to domeſtic medicine, are, M. Se- 
hiatus, de Alimentorum Facultate: H. Conringius, 
de Dieta veterum Germanorum: A. Anſelmi, de 
Regimine Senum: G. W. Wedel, de Dieta Lite- 
ratorum. This laſt Author has written volumi- 
' nouſly. on a variety of Medical ſubjects. Non- 
nius, Vogler, Lemery, and many others, may 
likewiſe be uſefully peruſed on Dieteticks. 
_  'Menicar Juriſprudence began in the 17th cen- 
tury to be the Theme of a few celebrated publi- 
cations- In this claſs of writers, F. Fidelis ard 


P. Zacchias are conſpicuous, Various inſtances - 


occur in judicial trials, the deciſion of which is 
founded on the depoſition of Phyſicians and Sur- 
geons. 

On the duties, and on the moral and political 
conduct of Phyſicians, Claudinus, Caſtro, Poh- 
nius and C have devoted ere . 
cations. 

-Varrovs experiments began, for the firſt time, 
to be made in this century, of transfuſing blood 
ahd medicines through a pipe into the veins of 
brute animals; but they were found ſo dangerous 


and 
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and: fatal, that, in all probability, no ſimilar at- 
rempts will be hazarded on the human ſpecies. 
The . proceſs is deſcribed by J. D. Major. 

Tue preſent, or 18th century, is uſhered in 
by ſeveral writers, whoſe names can never be 
obliterated, but with 3 and the Medical 
Science. 

T. Box ETUs, neat the end of the 17th century; 
in his Sepulchretum Anatomicum, collected from 
a variety of writers, ſince the revival of anatomy, 
three folio volumes of morbid caſes and diſſections, 
where the bodies after death had been opened, in 
order to explore the cauſes and feat of different 
diſeaſes. Morgagni, ia his collection, called de cau- 
ſis & ſedibus morborum, Lieutaud, Haller, and ma- 
ny others have enriched this morbid repoſitory with 
ſimilar obſervations. Morbid diſſections form 
a new and intereſting epoch in medicine. Pa- 
thology no longer reſted upon imaginary depravi- 
ties, or redundance of the elementary humours, bur 
was founded on facts and demonſtration : the cau- 
ſes of many diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe which ori - 
ginate from ſome internal derangements, the 
changes wrought by the continuance of the diſtem- 
per, and the immediate cauſes of death id many 
febrile and acute diſeaſes, were by this means de- 
tected: the rocks upon which many veſſels had 
been daſhed and ſhipwrecked, were pointed out; 
phyſicians were taught co forefee danger, and from 
misfortunes to derive more wiſdom, 

Two authors, the one of Geamany, the other 
of Holland, during a few years of the laſt, and 
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zes ee attracted the atten- 
tion of Europe t the names of F. Hoffman and 
H. Boerhaave are familiar to all medical men, 
Each has attempted ta concentrate into one great 
ſyſtem, the ſymptoms; hiſtory, cauſes, theory, and 
cure of all diſeaſes. Thoſe two writers continue 
at this day to divide the eſteem of Phyſicjans, and 
are at many univerſities the text-books of medical 
lecturers on the practice of phyſick. Boerhaave's 
works, particularly his ** Aphoriſmi de cognoſcen- 
4 dis & curandis morbis,” are rendered infinitely 
more precious, by the illuſtrations and voluminous 
additions of his pupil and learned commentator, Van 
Swieten. To peruſe Hoffman, Boerhaave, and Van 
Swieten requires time and patience, Our reſolu- 
tion is ſtaggered at the ſight of about twelve groſs 
volumes, in either folio or quarto; but Phyſicians 
cannot poſſibly diſpenſe with this fatigue. In the 
hiſtory, and the evident cauſes of diſcaſes, they 
are moſt correct, though not always infallible; in 
the theory, proximate cauſes, and method of cure, 
they muſt be followed with circumſpection, and on 
many. occaſions abandoned. In Hoffman's works 
there are a multitude of caſes in different diſeaſes, 
with his anſwers and directions. G. E. Stahl, the 
colleague and rival of Hoffman, was an excellent 
chymiſt, and wrote at great length on different 
medical ſubjecta, practical and theoretical. 

R. Map wrote on the influence of the ſun and 
moon upon human bodies, in certain diſeaſes. 
This, however, was not new: Galen, and Fra- 

R caſtoriu 
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caſtorius had laid great ſtreſs upon the powerd of 


the moon, planets, and ſtars. Galen imputed the 


power of the ſeptennary number over ſebrile criſes, 
to the lunar influence. The Egyptiam and Ara- 
bians, it is notorious, were ſo enrapped- in this 
ſcience, that they might with great propriety be 
called aſtrological maniacs and lunaticks. Meud 
alſo wrote on the ſmall- pon and meafſes; on 
vegetable and mineral poiſons, on the bites of mad 
animals, and venomous reptiles; on the plague 
and regulations of quarantines, and a ſketch 
merely of the < methodus medendiꝰ, in a eonfider- 
able number of the diſeaſes which aſſſict the human 
body. The mention of quarantines naturally leads 
me now to trace the origin of this inſtitution. 
Venice, at that time the principal commercial 
and maritime power in Europe, wat che firſt nation, 
who in 1494 enjoined Quarantines-to be performed, 


not only by ſhips ſuſpected of harbouring peſtilen- 


tial infection, but even if they arrived from Egypt, 
or other countries bordering on the Archipelago, 


where the plague is a frequent diſeaſe. The crew 
and cargo of ſhips arriving from Alexandria, and 


from any port in the Levant, were for à certain 
ſtated time, ſubjected to various regulations, and 
were excluded with rigid vigilance from any in- 
tercourſe or contact with the inhabitants of the 
port where they arrived. Every commercial nation 
in Europe adopted the example of the Venetians. 
Without ſuch precautions, all the maritime ſtates 
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muſt for theit own preſervation have abandoned 
the Levant and Egyptian traflick. 

In the 16th and 17th century the plague raged, at 

different intervals, in almgſt every country of Eu- 

rope. Fatal experience has taught us to guard 
with mare circumſpeRion againſt its introduction 
into anꝝ ſea · port, to Rifle the infection before it 
burſts into a flame, and to extinguiſh its lurking 
embers: 114 years have elapſed ſince the laſt 
plague, which deſolated London. In all the Me- 

diterranean ſea-ports, they are extremely vigilant to 
ſhut out this dreadful malady. France wiſely per- 

mits, to Marſeilles alone, the excluſive liberty of the 

Levant and Turkey trade. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, in the preſent century, ſeveral Phyſicians in 

France, and one or twb in England, publiſhed and 
maintained this extraordinary poſition, that the 
plague which broke out at Marſeilles (1720) was 

not a contagious or infectious diſeaſe. Dr. Mead 

and Aſtruc exerted great pains to combat a doc- 

trige.{0 raſh, inconſiderate, and miſchievous. The 

authors of this ruinous hypotheſis, ſeem to have 

been conceited pedants, who, at the hazard of thou- 

ſands of lives, obſtinately hugged their own theo- 

ries, and ſhould have been chained to the gallies, 
or locked up in a mad- houſe. 

Fon Manly the quarantine code was crude and 
imperſect ; and where the plague had once got a 
footing amongſt the people, the rules and police 
tended rather to increaſe and multiply the in- 


. The whole family, lick and found, were 
R 2 pro- 
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promiſcuouſly incarcerated in their dwelling-houfe 


and a red croſs was made upon the door, with 


this forlorn motto, Lord have mercy upon us.“ 
No perſons, but doctors, nurſes, and other atten- 
dants authoriſed by government, were permitted 
to enter into, or to depart from the infected do- 
meſtic priſon: the doors were eloſe guarded, un- 
til all within were either dead or recovered. By 
this inhuman and fatal policy the contagion mul- 
tiplied with additional virulence. . The diſcaſe, 
whenever it appeared in any houſe, was concealed 
as long as poſſible, becauſe they trembled at a 
diſcovery, well knowing, that the whole family 
were indiſcriminately devoted to deſtruction. Ma- 
ny who had not yet fallen ſiek, in ſpite of the vi- 
gilance of keepers and guards, eſcaped from their 
houſes, and the melancholy ſight of relations pe- 
riſhing before their eyes ; from theie contaminated 
clothes the infection was diſſeminate. 
Roulrzs now, more prudent and humane, are eſta- 
bliſhed, wherever the plague burſts over ihe boun- 
daries of lazarettos. An early alarm, like that 


of fire, is of the utmoſt importance. The lick 


when not too numerous are inſtantaneouſly. to be 
removed to one. or more diſtinct houſes of con- 


finement, all porous materials, furniture, and 


apparel of that houſe are to be committed to the 
flames, all the domeſtic brute animals to be killed 
or ſecured, and ſometimes even the whole habita- 
tion to be pulled to pieces, and deſtroyed. The 
ſiek are next to be prohibited by lines and guards 


from 
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from all poſſible communication with the ſound, 
either in perſon, by contact, goods, or correſpon.. 
dence.) It is now well known, that the infection 
can be ſpread to a very tfifling diſtance by the air 
alone. That ' part of the family who remain to 
appearance in health, are to be ſhut up in another 
ſeparate building, until they perform a probation. 
ary quarantine of ſeveral weeks ; and their cloathes 
are alſo to be burnt. The fick, on recovery, are 
to be convehed to other houſes of ſecurity, and 
the ſame precautions taken, during ſeveral weeks, 
to ſeclude them from all intercourſe with ſound 
perſons.” When, however, from want of timely 
detection, the plague has ſeized upon a great num- 
ber, in this unhappy extremity, the ſick muſt ne- 
_ ceſſarily be left in their on houſes, and the ſound 
inſtantly removed to a ſufficient diſtance from their 
infected dwellings and friends, there to undergo a 
regular quarantine. With ſuch wiſe and tender 
management, the plague now ſeldom ſpreads to 
any diſtance amongſt the inhabitants, and is now 
not dreaded as a an deluge, or the tay: of 

Judgment. 9 
From the following Wen a Webs idea may 
T2 be acquired of the nature of this tremenduous foe 
to mankind, and of the means of guarding againſt 
and ſuppreſſing peſtilential infection. Some con- 
fuſed accounts of ancient plagues may be 
found in Hippocrates, Thucydides and Galen. 
The great plague in the 6th century is deſcribed 
by Procopius and Evagrius z that in the 14th cen- 
R 3 tury 
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tury by Guido de Cauliaco. The Plagut which 
ravaged Niemeugen, in 1636 and 8, is-gccurattly 
delineated by Diemerbro6k : that which deſolaced 
London, in 1665, bas been recorded in feveral 
Journals and pamphlets. R. Brookes collected a 
hiſtory of the molt remarkable peſtilences during 
300 year, preceding 17213; and R. Bradley 
(1921) collected ſome hiſtories of peſtilence.- Chi. 
coeneau made a collection of the treatiſes on the 
plague at Marſeilles (1720. The London Ga- 
zette contains a ſhort narration of the plague, 
which laid waſte Meſſina in Sicily, in 1944; If 
to theſe be added Kanojdus, Mead, und the mo- 
dern ordinances reſpefting quarantines, eſpecially 
in the thediterranean ports, our medical — 
61 this diſcaſe will be'ſoMiciently ſtore, - £ 
Tut nature of Marty EMuvid utid-Evaingin, 
the chuſes which engender them, and the diſtance 
to Which they extend, are much better underſtood 
chan formerly. The ancients fee to have had 
very ſuperficial notions of the fabrile nature and 
origin of thoſe two great ſources of mortalky. 
Even in the days of Bacon Lord Verulam, the 
Fail fever Was attributeck to witcheraft. Here, 
therefore, open new proſpects and important im. 
provernents in pathotogy, Which mofbid diffec- 
tions could not have elveidated; From marſhy 
effluvia principally ariſe Intermittent, Remittent 
fevers and Dyſenteries, the Autumnal remirtent 
fevers of Europe, and the Epidemical remittent 
fevers of tropical dlimates, during the rainy ſea- 
ſon. 
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"wh From Contagion, engendeted by filth, con · 
fined air, and excrementitious human efluyia from 
the ſkin and breath, ariſe the Jail, Hoſpital, Ma- 
lignant, and many of the low, Nervous fevers, 
varying in degrees of . virulence. Fracaſtoriug 
and Morton had thrown fome rays of light upon 
theſe ſubjects; but it is to the labours and induſtry 
of Lanciſi, Pringle and Lind, that the world are 
greatly indebted for publications ſo. intereſting to 
the community. Lanciſi, in Italy, wrote de 
« naxiis paludum effluviis.“ Pringle wrote on 
the principal diſeaſes which iafeſt armies, on In- 
termittent, Remittent Fevers, and Dyſenteries, 
and on Contagious fevers, bred in Hoſpitals 
crouded- with ſick, and on board ſhips at ſea. 
Lind wrote on the Epidemic fevers, and Dyſen- 
teries of tropical climates, and of hot countries; 
on the means of preſerving the health of Seamen 
and Soldiers ſent to thoſe unwholeſome regions 
on the contagious fevers of crowded hoſpitals and 

ſhips';. on the means of guarding againſt, and of 
extinguiſhing this ſubtile poiſon : his treatiſe on 
the Sea ſcurvy is a compendium of almoſt every 
eſſential medical obſervation upon that diſeaſe. 

On the diſeaſes moſt haraſſing and noxious to 
armies and naval ſquadrons during war, better 
pilots cannot be found than Pringle, Lind and 
Monro, The ancients are extremely barren of 
information, reſpecting military medicine, and the 
economy of their hoſpitals. Cæſar, Polybius, 
Vegetius, and all the ancient writers, military 
R 4 and 
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and medical, have left us nearly to conjecture on 
this ſubject. In the preceding centuty, Coberus, 
Portius and Mindererus publiſhed ſome judicious 
obſervations, ** de medicina caſtrenſi.“ lu the 
preſent century, on Army and Naval Diſeaſes, we 


have Alberti, Pringle, Lind, Monro, Brockleſby, 
Macbride, Mezerey, Rouppe, &c. The regula- 
tions of the French military hopitals are deſcribed 
in Cheneviere's ** Detailes Mins men 
peroſal. 0 + 
Mx. Sutton, cotemporary wich: Dr. Mead, in- 
vented an ingenious and ſimple method, which 
is deſcribed in the latter's works; to extract foul 
air and ſtench out of ſhips, where it ſtagnates in 
the wells. The apparatus conſiſted merely in- 
laying pipes to communicate both with the well 
and bottom of the ſhip, and with the common 
fire- place: by theſe tubes, a conſtant current or 
draught of air was kept up, the foul air was car- 
ried off through the fire, and was inſtantly renewed- 
by freſh, Ventilation, either by a wind-ſall, or 
by pipes, is another modern invention to purifſy 
foul air in Jails, ſhips, or, crowded hoſpitals, /- Ba- 
con Lord Verulam, I have already obſerved, had 
diſcovered, that ſalt water became freſh by diſtil - 
lation, and that green vegetables and fruits could 
be preſerved a long time freſh, when cloſe ſtopped 
in bottles or jars. Not many years ago, Drs. Ix- 
vin and Lind, and nearly about the ſame time, 
contrived to render the former diſcovery extremely 
commodious to mariners. A ſpiral tube or worm 
was fitted to the head of the common boiler, em- 
ployed 
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ployed in cookitig the thip' s proviſions, tothis was 
added a condenſer, as in the ordinary proceſs of 
diſtillation; and no additional fuel was expended, 
Dr. Nooth lately publiſhed a new mode of pre. 
ſerving water on board ſhips at ſea, from being 
corrupted 3 which was by adding fome quicklime to 
each caſk, and afterwards by a particular appars» 
tus to throw ſome fixed air into the veſſel, ſo as to 
precipitate the lime previous to uſe: Time mult 
yet determine on its utility. Ships, during diſtant 
voyages, being thus guarded againſt thirſt, and 
againſt the Seurvy, by preſerved: vegetables, 
fruits, and by ſpruce beer, it is not im poſſible 
fays Dr. Lind, to provide alſo againſt famine in 
caſes. of fire, ' ſhipwreck, tedious Voyages, long 
calms, and'putrified proviſions. In one ounce of 
good portable ſoup, is concentrated the eſſence of 
2-of a pound of beef; and one tea- ſpoonful of 
Salep thickens @ pint of water into a jelly. A 
man might eaſily carry upon his back ſeveral 
months proviſion of this ſort. Laſtly, the un · 
commonly ſucceſsful methods employed by the 
late celebrated navigator, Captain Cook, in a voy- 
age round the globe, to preſerve his men in health, 
merit the attention of both naval and medical 
officers in thar line of ſervice, As ſuch multitudes 
of men now live on the ocean, the diſeaſes pecu- 
liar to this element are ſtudies highly intereſting, 
eſpecially to maritime and commercial nations, 

A TOTAL, revolution has enſued in the ancient 
treatment of Intermittent and Remittent fevers, 


and 
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and of the Malignant and Nervous: there js 


even a conſiderable difference between che prac- 
tice of the 16th and the preſeot cgptury. Our 
general remedies are Antimonials and Peruvian 
Bark. By, means of the Tartar, Emetic, Anti- 
monial wine, or James's Powders, we Grit endea- 
vour to obtain an, intermiſſion. or a remiſſion of the 
fever, a temporary truce, when the Bark is given 
in ſubſtance or in decoction. Indeed ſome of the 
tropical remittent fevers. are ſo extremely violent 
and precipitate, that, after a vomit, no time can 
be with ſafety loſt, in adminiſtering the Bark. In 
caſes complicated with internal topical inſamma- 
tions, blood is drawn; but this depends upon var 
rious circumſtances, which I cannot — relate 
in detail: Pringle and Lind are zhe genuine 
fountains of information. In the t and 
flow, Nervous fevers, bliſters are, on many oc 
ſions, applied with great advantage, In che 
cure of the Dyſentery, we truſt more to gentle 
purgatives at the beginning, to remove; he olfen · 
ding cauſe, not neglecting, at the ſame time, to 
promote the evticular encretion. We nom know. 
to a certainty. the means of extinguiſhing infec- 
tion, whether kindled jo jails, ſbips or hoſpicals, or 
even that of the Small-pox, when ſuch poiſon is 
concentrated in wearing appatel, or any porous 
materials; by fire and ſmoke confined, or the heat 
of a baker's oven, continued a few hours, it is 
| effee· 
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—— . in an jmportaie 
Avxornen direful Soorve: wy mortality, — 
<ially to the younger part of the human ſpeciea, 
originates from the foul Atmoſphere at Cities and 
large Towns. The key to this information can 
only be attained by Bills of Mortality. Before 
the preſent century, Bills of Mortality were ex- 
tremely imperfe&t and indigeſted. The births, 
genealogies; and deaths of Adam's deſcendants, 
down to Noah and the patriarchs, are recorded in 
Seripture 3 a few chapters of Geneſis are plain 
regiſters of births and mortality: the Iſtaclites 
wete, at different intervals, muſtered and nam» 
dered by Moſes and his ſucceſſors, and in & few 
whcommoen peſtilences, the devaſtation is aſcer- 
rained in the” Jewiſh hiſtory, * The deſtent and 
pedigree of kings, and vther great men, have alſo 
boen kept in moſt nations who had made any pro- 
grefs/in civilization ; but general annual regiſters of 
births, diſeaſes and deaths, are modern eſtabliſh» 
ments, and were unknown to the ancient. 
Om the continent of Europe, regiſters were 
eſtabliſhed fifty or a hundred years before their in- 
rroduction into England. In 1338, exact records 
of ' weddings, chriſtenings and burials, were firf 
ordered by the King and Council, to be kept in 
every Pariſh Church in England, by cither the Vi- 
car or the Curate. This order was very-negli- 
gently obeyed until 1559, in Queen. Elizabeth's 


reign, when to prevent regiſters from rotting in 
damp 
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damp churches, they were directed to be written 
on parchment. At firſt they ſeem both in Ger- 
many and in England, to have been deſigned 
merely to prove the birth, death, and deſcent- of 
private perſons, and the right of inheritance in 
property or lands. In 1392, 4 year of peſtilence, 
but were diſcontinued until 1603, another year of 
deſolation by the plague, which was the only diſ. 
temper then noticed in the printed reports: in 162g, 
the different diſeaſes and caſualties of thoſe whio 
died, together wich the diſtiaction of ſexes, wert 
added and publiſhed; in 1728, and not ſooner, the 
different. ages of the dead were ordered to be ſpe- 
cified in the London bills. Upon firſt inſtituting 
the diſtinction of diſeaſes and caſualties in the bills 
of the Britiſh, metropolis, the primary intention 
was to diſcover the numbers deſtroyed by the 
Plague, and to detect concealed murders. At 
of the continent, and alſa of this iſland, _— 
neatly ſimilar to London are now kept. 
--BiLLs of mortality form a grand epoch in wt 

: ſcjexice, of politicks, philoſophy, and medicine. 
Public records of births and mortality ate now 
partly become the rules of political arithmetie, but 
unfortunately for Politicians and Phyſicians, they 
are yet far too incorrect and imperfect throughout 
Europe. Regiſters of diſeaſes and deaths in Lon- 
don, are collected by old women, called in their 
| _— diſtricts, pariſh ſearchers, and who con- 
| _ 
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ſider the ultimatum of their duty as merely to pre- 
vent private funerals, and concealed murders. The 
law ordains, that every perſon who dies in London 
is to be examined by the ſearchers previous to in- 
terment. Theſe ſearchers, upon either being ſent 
for to inſpect a corpſe, or upon hearing the bell toll, 
and inſpecting the books kept in the different 
churches, are apprized from whence notice has been 
ſent of a death, in order that a grave may be opened: 
the two pariſh matrons then, whoſe induſtry is ſti- 
mulated by a ſmall fee upon each corpſe, ſet out 
to examine that no violence has been committed 
upon the dead, of which they have taken an offi- 
cial oath to make a true declaration, and afterwards 
negligently enquire from the relations the name of 
the diſeaſe, adding the age and ſex. Theſe re- 
cords, together with the chriſtenings, in which the 
ſearchers have no concern, are depoſited with the 
reſpective Clerks of each parochial church, and by 
them the Chriſftenings of the eftabliſhed thurch, and the 
Burials in their reſpefiive parochial church-yards alone 

are carried once every week to a general hall in the 
city : on the following day the weekly. bill, com- 
prehending theſe-partial returns, is printed and pub- 
liſhed, and at the end of the year a general annual 
bill, in which all the weekly returns are conſoli- 
dated. Several thouſand annual births and bu- 
rials are omitted in this mutilated regiſter, 

From bills conducted upon a larger ſcale, and 
with more accuracy, Politicians, Phyſicians, Phi- 
loſophers, and Calculators of annuities, might de- 

rive 
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riys an inexheuſtible fund of the moſt important 
and; uſeful informaion., They would: then de+ 
monſtrate the number ef inhabitants, male and fe- = 
male, exiſtingat every age, in any city, province, 
or kingdom, che number of married, unmarried, 
annual average of weddings, of pregnant wameass 
of population and of children horn, che actual and 
comparative ratio of momality by every diſeaſa 
and caſualty, and the proſpects of life and death 
through every ſtage of life, the diſeaſes - prin- 
cipally fatal to a nation, the ſaſons moſt noxious, 
and the diſeaſes molt prevalent throughout every 
period of our annual circumvolution round the 
fun, the effects of diet, drink, and medical prac. 
tice, the comparative ſalubrity and inſalubrity of 
city, town, and country air, of diſſerent ſitu- 
ations; and their effects upon different ages: we 
cauld then aſcertain with tolerable exactaeſs the 
comparative ravages of death, the farce of 
his frighiful hoſt of pain and diſcalcs, add the in- 
roads by which his principal aſſaults add carnage 
might be expected ; we could thea, independent of 
venerable opinions, form prog uoſticks upon ma- 
thematical grounds. In medical books, almaſt 
univerſally, the extenſive deſolatiun of che muſt 
rapacious tyrants and conquerors are confounded 
with the unintereſting hiſtary and petty depredar 
tions of a robber. The bills of mortality are 
overlooked by all the great fyſtematic writers an 


medicige ; mn Digg ignoract of the 
actual 
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«Qual and relative havock by thoſe Gends which 
haumt and ra vage the globe. Inſtead of fruitleſs 
enquiries into the primary elements, and of tor- 
turing the fluids and folids by chymical proceſſes, 
I conceive that this ſcience ſhould conſtitute a moſt 
material and conſpicuous part in the edifice of 
phyſiology, of pathology, and of the ſyſtems on 
the practice of medicine. It is an epitome of the 
general laws of nature reſpecting propagation 
and mortality. It is the annual return of the 
victims of all ages e are nene acroſs the 
Stygian lake. 

Caucuilations of human propagation, and 
mortality, of relative numbers, ages, &c; derived 
from a large maſs of obfervations and regiſters in 
different parts of Europe, have been publiſhed by 
ſeveral eminent (philoſophers and mathematicians. 
Graunt, ſomew hat later than the middle of the pre- 
ceding or 47th century, firſt wrote on the London 
bills, and was followed ſoon after by Petty and 
Davenant, The preſent century has produced ſe- 
veral excellent treatiſes upon -the ſame ſubje&, 
The moſt celebrated are Dr. Halley's; De. Moivre's 
bn annuities; Suſmilch's calculations; Simpſon's 
ſele& exerciſes; ſome eſſays in the philoſophical 
tranſactions; Short's obſervations on. various bills 
of mortality; Dr. Price's eſſay on annuities and 
reverſions; and Birch's collection of the London 
bills to 1739. In my obſervations, Medical and 
Political, I have contracted and arranged the 
births, \difeaſes, caſualties, and deaths of Lon- 

don, 
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don, during tha laſt 105 years, into a few regular 
tables, and have added a commentary of conſider- 
able length upon each diſeaſe and caſualty. To 
illuſtrate the defects of the bills, I have alſo added 
ſeveral curious hoſpital returns. I have, if I mif- 
take not, there preſented an eaſy. and praticable 
plan, and to be conducted without any additional 
| for new modelling and eſſentially im- 
proving the bills of bitths and mortality of Lon- 
don, and every other city, and of rendering thoſe 
records objects of the firſt moment to politicians, 
phyſicians, and to mankind at large. 
 \AxoTHER ſupereminent diſcovery claims our 
attention and gratitude. - Neither Rhazes, Avi- 
cenna, nor any of the Arabian Phyſicians, who 
wrote in the gth and 1oth-centuries, make the leaſt 
mention of Inoculation. The earlieſt information 
received in Britain of inoculation, and its utility 
in ſurpriſingly diminiſhing the mortality. of the 
Small-pox, was from Emanuel Timoni, a Greek 
Phyſician, in a letter to Dr. Woodward, dated at 
Conſtantinople, 1713. In another epiſtle from 
the ſame author to the Royal Society of London, 
(1715) he ſays, that 40 years prior to the preceding 
date, inoculation had been introduced into the ca- 
pital of Turkey, from two of the Aſiatie pro- 
vinces bordering on the Caſpian Sea, Circaſſia and 


Georgia, where the antiquity or beginning of the 
practice cannot be traced back to its origin. an 


account of the Circaſſian practice may be ſeen in 


3 travels to 2 in 1712. Py- 
larini's 
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larini's $- account of inoculation at Conſtantinople; 
where he then reſided, was publiſhed at Venice, 
1715, in which year, many thouſands were inocu- 
lated in the metropolis of Turkey. The Turks 
themſclves, as Mahometans and fataliſts, and ob- 
ſtinately attached to the dogmas inculcated in the 
Alcoran, which. command them not to fly even 
from the plague, rejected inoculation, and it was 
adopted only amongſt the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews. In Greece, and the adjacent iſland of Can- 
dia, it had been a practice during one or two cen- 
turies earlier, and ptobably by means of the pro- 
vincial ſoldiers of Turkey, had been carried into 

ſeveral of their tributary provinces in Africa. 
Besrpss the ſecurity afforded by inoculation, 
we learn that the Circaſſians and Georgians were 
induced to the practice by another powerful motive, 
avarice, in order to preſerve the beauty of their 
female children, and to fell them at high prices to 
rich Turks and Perſians as miſtreſſes. They trans- 
ferred the variolous matter by a ſmall ſcratch made 
in different parts of the body, preyiouſly dipping 
the point of the needle into a ripe puſtule, or inco 
a nutſhel filled with vatiolous matter. Many 
Greek women at Conſtantinople exerciſed the 


eZ of inoculators, nearly in the ſame man- 


r. They made four or five ſcratches in different 
band of the body ot extremities, over theſe puncs 
tures a plaſter was laid, and after 7 or eight days, 
n a ſlight fever or ſickneſs enſued; ſucceeded by an 
eruption of puſtules, but ſeldom or never any 

8 ſecondary 
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ſecondary fever, or violent ſymptoms fo fatal if 
the natural ſmall pox at the ebb of maturation, 
were obſerved to accompany the inoculated. They 
were alſo indifferent whether the variolous infection 
was engrafted from natural, or from artificial 
puſtules. 

In 1715, Lady M. W. Montague, the elegant 
letter writer, and wife to the Engliſh Ambaſſador 
at Conſtantinople, had her fon mocuiated in that 
capital by Maitland, an Englith Surgeon. In 1721, 
Dr. Mead and Mr. Maitland made the experiment 
of inoculation” in London upon ſe ven condemned 
criminals, alf of whom by that means obtained a 
pardon, and” recovered. "On Lady Montague's 
return to England in 1722, her daughter was ino. 
culated by a flight inciſion on each arm, an im- 
provement in the ſimplicity of the operation in- 
troduced by Timoni. A few months after Mifs 
Montague, ſome of the royal family were inocula- 
ted; and in the ſame year inoculation was bens 
to Boſton in North America. 


Fears and ſtrong prejudiees almoſt univerſally 
prevailed againſt a practice ſo novel, Several 
Phy ficians and Divines exclaimed againſt inocula- 
tion, and a variety of objections and fallhoods 
were ſoon invented and. printed to depreciate this 
important diſcovery. Pr. Jurin, the foſtering pa- 
tron of inoculation in London, publiſhed ſeveral 
detached papers in the philoſophical tranſactions, 
comparing the mortality of the natural, with the 
inoculated ſmall-pox, From a great maſs of ma- 
| terials, 
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trials; and many thouſands of Gek in different 
parts of England, he found that one of fve or fix 
at a medizm die by the natural diſeaſe ; a propor- 
tion confirmed by later and much more enlarged 
calculations. In Turkey, in the northern parts 
of Eutope, and in Africa, throughout the whole 
extent of the Mediterranean coaſt, the fmall-pox 
3s ſtil} more rapacious; in ſeveral inflances it has 
been ſo virulent as to Kill nearly one half of the 
Infefted. On the other hand, of thoſe then ino- 
tulated, 1 of 50 died i but amongft them were in- 
cluded young infants, many of whom are cut off 
by convulſons, which was hid to inoculation, to- 
gether with ſome aged perſons and valetudinarians. 
Beſides, a very few triah had been made of its 
ſucceſs; Jurin's liſt of all ihe inoculated in Lon- 
don, and other parts of England, from 1721 w 
1727, amount to 764 only, 
Inocvr A Tron, from 1727, Lnguiſhed in Eng- 
land and in North America until 1738, when it 
was' again tevived in both countries. In 1746, 2 
ſmall charitable hoſpital was erected in the fuburbs - 
of London, for the purpoſe of inoevlation. In 
2723, a few Phyſicians and Patriots of France had 
made an unſuccefsfu} attempt to introduce inocu- 
lation into that kingdom ]; and from 1724 to 1752, 
all the medical writers of that nation are filent on 
inoculation: ibroughout that Jong interval it flept 
there in profound oblivion, when the Engliſh pub- 
heations and enlarged experience of inoculators 
vere revived and expoſed to view as a recom- 
S 2 me ndation 
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mendation of the practice. Mr. P. C. Condamine, 
the celebrated French patron of inoculation, could 
collect a lift of no more than ' 200+ inoculated 
throughout all France, during the firſt four years 
after its introduction in 1734. Holland had 
adopted inoculation in 1748. The practice was 
introduced into Italy in 1754, and a year after inta 
Sweilen and Denmark. The ſum total of the ino- 
culated in Sweden, during the firſt nine e 
amounted only to 1200. 

Tur different regiſters of icons? _ pies 
riage under inoculation, and it would be eaſy to 
multiply piles of ſimilar examples, authorize us 
at this day to draw the following concluſions, 
According to the immature calculations of Jurin, 
of thoſe inoculated, 1 of 30, and of Mead, 1 of 
100 died; but by accounts of later date, collected 
by various practical inoculators and phyſicians, on 
an average 1 only of every 300 inoculated die. In 
ſupport of this moderate calculation, I have, in a 
former treatiſe, - called «Obſervations Medical and 
Political,” produced unqueſtionable vouchers and 
authorities. Excluſive of the immediate dreadful 
havock by the natural ſmall-pox, numbers who 
ſurvive are disfigured; in multitudes of others the 
diſeaſe is ſucceeded by complaints of the lungs. and 
conſumptions, and a conſiderable number annually 
loſe their eye- ſight. No bad ſymptoms of this ſort 
follow the inoculated ſmall-pox. 

Tuovon the ſucceſs of inoculation isunparalelled, 
in affording ſecurity from a direful diſeaſe, and in 
operating 
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operating almoſt as a miracle for the e 
of mank ind; yet long habits, ignorance, and ſu- 
perſtitious prejudices obſtructed its admiſſion for 
a long time; it had to encounter, in every king- 
dom, an hoſt of opponents, and by low degrees got 
a footing, The practice at preſent is very far 
from being ſo univerſally encouraged as it merits, 
Even in London, and other parts of England, I 
have ina former publication demonſtrated that in- 
oculation is yet in its infancy, 


lu the preciſe mode of engrafting variolous in- 
fection, Inoculators are not agreed. The Bramins 
of India, and ſeveral European operators, make 
one ſimple inciſion or ſcratch only with a lancer, 
and in length about 1-4th of an inch : others make 
a flight ſcratch in each. arm, above the elbow, in 
order to prevent a poſlibility of miſcarriage. Cot- 
ton, or threads of (ilk, impregnated with matter 
from a ripe puſtule, are laid on the ſcratch or 
wound, and over all an adheſive plaſter or ban- 
dage, which after a few hours is finally removed. 
Others again dip the point of a lancet, or broad 
needle into a ripe. puſtule, and by one or two 
ſcratches on each arm, convey the diſeaſe, and in 
this way no plaſter or bandage is required, In all 
caſcs it is unneceſſary to pierce beyond the thin 
external ſkin, or cuticle, I have done it to chil- 
dren, both awake and ſleeping, without their being 
ſenſible of any operation or pain. The Bramins 
of India uſe the preſerved matter of the preceding 
year, and taken from inoculated ſmall-pox only; 
83 with 
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wich us „ enten generally prefer freſh matter, 
but taken indifferently from either natural or arti- 
ficial puſtules. Some preſcribe elaborate prepara- 
tion by diet, purgatives, and noſtrums previous 
to inſerting the infection: 2 children eſpeci- 
ally may ſafely diſpenſe wi many of thoſe ſcien- 
tific medical manczuvres, and intereſted cere- 
monies. Others with more ſenſe and honefty take 
care merely chat the ſubject ta be inoculated is in 
health; a vegetable diet, freſh air and amyſements 
are the only ſeverities of their regimen throughout = 
inoculation. With reſpe& to the proper ſeaſon | for 
inoculation, it is uſual to avoid the extremes of 
heat and cold; but when the natural diſeaſe appears 
in the neighbourhood, we are to diſregard the 
leſſer evil, and to fly to inoculation. 22 

Tus introduction of inoculation into England, 
and into other parts of Europe, the authors in ſup - 
port and detraction of the practice, and the dif- 
ferent treatment of the inoculated, may be learned 
from Dr. Jurin's papers, from Kirk patricks Hiſ- 
tory of Inoculation, from Maty, Gatti, Gandoger de 
Foigny, ** Hiſtoire de la Inoculation par Mr. de 
% la Condamine,“ and from my Obfervquons Me. 
dical and Political. 
As alarm has of late years been created againſt 
general inoculation in London and other cities, and 
in printed treatiſes ic is repreſented as big with 
danger to the public ſafety, This opinion is main- 
cained by many foreign writers of eminence, by De 


Haen, Raft, Tiſſot, and in London by Baron 
Diſmdale» 
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Dimſdale, and by ſome of the periodical Reviewers 
of medical publications, They all have aſſerted, 
in the moſt peremptory language, That by ge- 
1 neral inoculation in cities, at private houſes, va- 
* riolous contagion is more likely from that cauſe 
to be diſperſed in the natural way, and therefore 
« upon the whole, that the community at large 
are more likely to be injured, than benefited by 
* the practice, and the only aſylum which they 
« allowed in cities to all the lower and middling 
*« trades-people, is an inoculating hoſpital.” Upon 
the determination of this ſingle propoſition, reſted 
the fate of inoculation, Could Baron Dimſdale, 
the leading champion of that party, and his lite- 
rary colleagues, have ſupported their repeated pub- 
lications with as much argument as they have done 
with zeal and obſtinacy, policy and humanity 
would have dictated the total ſuppreſſion of a 
a practice more detrimental on the whole than be- 
neficial to the public. To this great medical and 
political controverſy, I devoted an entire chapter in 
my Obſervations Medical and Political, and after 
endeavouring to refute all the arguments urged by 
Baron Dimſdale againſt general Inoculation in ci- 
ties, at the private houſes of the lower claſs and 
« middling trades-people,” [ afterwards demon- 
ſtrated, by deciſive mathematical proofs, that an 
inoculating hoſpital in London, however large, as 
now conducted, or indeed in any other practicable 
lan, could not poſlibly fave 200 lives annually ; 
that almoſt as many undergo the diſeaſe annually in 
RY | S 4 the 
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the natural way, as would be neceſſary under ia 
culation; that was inoculation general in the eatly 
parts of life at the houſes of the inhabitants, Lon- 
don might fave about 2000 Great Britain and lre- 
land between 20 and 30 thouſand; and Europe 
about 390 thouſand lives annalh. * 


Lr us now direct our inquiries to medicinal 
ſprings. In modern times, numerous fquntains 
have been diſcovered of mineral waters endowed 
with different ſalutary virtues, and are now more 
frequently reſorted to and preſeribed i in chronic in- 
firmities. Hippocrates is ſilent on medicated 
ſprings, nor for ſeveral centuries after do we find 
them employed in the rotine of ' practice. At Rome, 
Strabo, Vitruvius, Celſus, Seneca, Plioy ; and Galen 
mention ſome medicated waters uſeful in the cure 
of diſeaſes. Senecg fays t that ſome ſtrengthened 
the nerves, cyred ulcers, and were ſerviceable in 
diſeaſes of the lungs, and internal viſcera, and 
that their uſes were as variquy as their taſte, Dio- 
dorus Siculus mentions, that the natural hot baths 
| of Sicily were in uſe prior to thoſe of Italy. The 
warm medicated waters of Germany, and of Bour- 
ban in France, have been many ages in vogue. 
The hot fountains of Rath and Buxton ſeem to 
have been known to, and pointed out by the Ro- 
mans; in the 16th century they were frequented 
as bathing ſprings ; but their internal efficacy was 
little regarded or known pag the end of the 17th 
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Stier perſons are frequently ſent by their phyſl- 
Fans too late to medicated ſprings, merely to die 
at à diſtance. Numbers have been indebted to 
mineral waters for a reſpite from the grave, and a 
perfect recovery from diſeaſes which had proved 
impregnable to all the materials of the ſhops. 
Bath is the hotteſt ſpring in England, and 
Buxton the ſecond. The waters of Bath, drunk 
warm at the pump, and in moderate quantity, are 
celebrated in relieving weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, decayed appetite, indigeſtion, and 
aàcidities, whether originating from intemperance, 
ſevere ſtudy, indolence or various other cauſes: they 
are alſo famed in chronic fluxes, weakneſs of the 
digeſtive organs, or coſtiveneſs from ſimilar cauſes, 
and in repairing conſtitutions injured by reſidence 
in warm climates; and by violent fevers prevalent 
in. ſuch regions; likewiſe in colic and bilious com- 
plaints, in old habitual and irregular gout, in ca- 
chexy, in ſeveral female maladies affecting the 
ſtomach and concoction, and in ſome caſes of ſte- 
rility. The waters of this ſpring, drunk and uſed 
as baths, and alſo pumped on the affected part, 
have performed diſtinguiſhed cures in paralytic 
diſeaſes, whether general or partial, in chronic 
rheumatiſms and ſciatica, in contraction, rigidity 
or weakneſs of the tendons at the joints, in foul- 
neſs of the ſkin, retters, leproſy, and ſcrophula, 
and as a waſh in ſome ſcrophulous opthalmies. 
Briſtol ſpring, in the vicinity of Bath, was diſco- 
yered in the 17th century: it is an excellent re- 

medy 
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medy in pulmonary conſumptions, bamorrbages, 
and hefticks; and jt is alſo commended in ha- 
morrhages from the kidneys and urinary paſſages, 
and from the. womb, and in internal ulcers, In the 
diabetes, or profuſe flow of urine, which is uſually 
accompanied with a hectic emaciation, this water 
is a celebrated ſpecific. ' It has another peculiar 
property, that it may be carried cone the globe 

tranſparent and unchanged. _ 
Ar Aix la Chapelle, and in Hates, and Iealy, the 
: warm mineral waters and natural baths, are 
ſucceſsfully adminiſtered in the ſame diſeaſes with 
the Bath ſpring. The heat of two ſtrong im- 
' pregnated fountains at Aix la Chapelle is equal to 
144, and 160 of Fahrenheit's thermometer, and 
| anſwer the purpoſe either of à general, or of 3 
partial vapour bath. Artificial vapour baths were 
ancient remedies, but before the preſent century, 
had not been etected in this iſland, In ſome par- 
ticular diſeaſes they have done ſignal ſervice: it 
happens however unfortunately, that like Hero- 
dicus, the Greek athletic empiric, or the medical 
alchy miſts, the proprietors of the baths are to 
zealous and clamorous to puff them as univerſal 
panaceas i in every diſeaſe. Conſult, on the other 
hand, the advocates for cold bathing, Floyer and 


Baynard. for inſtance, ſhould implicit credit be 
given to their panegyricks, there are few diſeaſes 


which are not oppugnable by immerſion in cold 
water, Each of our hoſpitals, not excepting even 
mad; houſes, ſhould be provided with a cold, 4 


warm 


the proprietors, tender them 4 . to * 
| bulk. of the-community.” 

Chalybeate waters, that is ſuch as are impreg- 
nated with iron, are deſervedly extolled in female 
obſtructions, chloroſis, and fluor albus, in nervous 
or muſcular weakneſa, relaxations, and imbeci- 
liry, in bloated, indolent phlegmatic habits, and 
decayed tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines. Se- 
yeral chalybeace ſprings are interſperſed through- 

- out this iſland. We have alſo a few celebrated 
Diuretic ſprings in calculous and gravelly com- 
| Plaints; mild Purging ſprings Sulphureous ſprings 

renowned in the cure of cutaneous diſeaſes; and 
others tinctured with various medicated qualities. 
In the 16th century, treatiſes were publiſhed 
on Medicinal Springs and Baths by C. Geſner, A, 
' Baccivs, J. Bavhine, and G Fallopius. Mr. Boyle, 
in the 1th century, ſketched the outlines of 2 
plan for a general hiſtory of mineral waters, F, 
Hoffman is one of the beſt authors that I have 
on the German ſprings. The French 
Academy have admitted into their memoirs a va- 
riety of papers on the analyſis and medical virtues _ 
ok different ſprings in France. On the impregna- 
tions and medicinal yirtues of variousBritiſh ſprings, 
we have Allen, Liſter, Short, Guidor,Oliver,Cheyne, 
Charlton; Keir, Randolph, &c. Monro and Rutty 
have attempted to form compendiums of the moſt 


celebrated medicinal ſprings in different parts of 
Europe, 
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Europe. Haller has regiſtered a large catalogue 
of writers on medicated fountains, and Groſſen has 
compiled a Bibliotheca Hydrographica. A medi- 
cal work, comprehending a conciſe analyſis, and 
narration of the virtues of the moſt renowned me 
dicinal ſprings in Europe in the cure of diſeaſes, 
would be an uſeful production; it is a field for me- 
dical induſtry and abilities to gather laurels. In 
analyzing the impregnations of che ſatme ſpring, 
ſcarce two authors agree. Whoever engages in a 
review of thoſe publications, muſt carefully ſepa- 
"rate truth from fable; he muſt ſcrupulouſly: ſcru- 
tinize the authenticity of the materials; he may 
venture alſo to lopp off a farrago of theoretical 
bombaſt, chymical traſh, trivial records, and a 
thouſand ſuperfluities. This then might be termed 
a pharmocopœia of ſome. of the moſt agreeable 
and powerful remedies poptaproply pans by 
nature for the benefit. of man. 1 
SeveRAL Chymiſts have attempted by art ta 
imitate mineral waters. In the 17th, century, Jen- 
nings and Howarth obtained a patent from Charles 
the IId. for making. artificial chaly beate waters, 

Dr. Prieſtly dicects bow to imitate the Pyrmont, 
and Bergman, of Sweden, the hot waters. 
Whether ſuch artificial imitations poſſeſs the full 
medicinal powers of the natural ſpring, is not fo 
well. aſcertained. . When Pbyſiciang obſerved that 
lemons and oranges.cured the ſcurvy, they con- 
cluded, from analogy, that the ſame effect myſt be 
produced by other geids; but after trying vinegar, 


and 
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and the ſtrongeſt mineral acids diluted, they 
found them ineffectual, and that the natural fruit 
was endowed with ſome latent virtue which they 
could not diſcover nor counterſeit. Medicated 
ſprings, in like manner, ſeem impregnated with 
a ſubtile ſpirit which evades the Chymical torture 


in their reſolution of the ſeparate ingredients. 
Mr. Boyle was clearly of opinion, that we could 
not ſecurely determine à priori the medical ef- 
fects of mineral ſprings, and that the ſureſt way 
of knowing them is by long and ſufficient expe · 
rience of their er . The human —_—_ in 
diſenſe . 

Iraorosz now to weeks a few iid 
the modern ſyſtems of Noſology, by F. B. Sau- 
vages, C. ILiinneus, R. A. Vogel, W. Cullen, 
and J. B. M. Sagar. Theſe writers, in imitation 
of the naturaliſts, and upon the ſame principles, 
have thought proper to arrange diſcaſes into 


claſſes; orders, genera, and ſpecies, with a few 
marks of diſcrimination to each. 


Onde and method are unqueſtionably GEN 
in all arts and ſciences. Without ſome arrange- 
ment in the profuſe ſtock of materials, and ob- 
ſervations required in the Medical profeſſion, a 
prodigious confuſion would enſue. Such a chaos 
might be compared to a large library of books 
piled together in diforder, to a Dictionary without 
any alphabetical regularity, or to a great lumber- 
room filled with heaps of different materials: we 
ſhould-be obliged to ſearch a long time for what 

| we 


. 

we wanted; and could make very flow progreſs 
in Rudy. 'Fhe ſcanty learning of moſt | rude 
trides- way be eaſily retained in che memory with- 
our any arrangement; but in literary and poliſh- 
ed nations the "objefts of ſcience and arts. ane fo 
ene 
muſt be contemed wich a part. On theſe ac- 
cbunts arts and ſciences, and amongſt the number 
medicine, are ſeparated into diſtinẽt groups, bran- 
ching our into legions ef Givifions and ſubdivi- 
fions, k is truly melancholy, however, to think, 
that diſenſen alone ſfiould de fo numerous as 0 
have employed the talents and induſtry of feve- 
ral ingenious Phyſicians, principally in adjuſting 
their clafificatiod and arrangement; and. that 
kke the multfarious objefts of Botany and Na- 
rural hiſtory, volumes thould alſo be Gled with a 
dreary vocabulary of diſeaſes. 

FTnanxs to God, dee an ner fo apmerons 

& the vegetable tribe; ſurronnded with fo many 
cnemies, mankind would require as many PhyGci- 
ans 23 Cooks: if this was true, a material change 
and revolution hould alſo take place is the fudy 
of Medicine ; the important doctrine. of the figns 
and diagnoſtics. of difcales would demand in- 
nel more actentiot. | 

Ton tafle for fatniliziog diſeaſes into a vaiety 
of ſpecies began with the revival of literature 
in Europe, when Ariſtotle was ſtill worfhipped 
with profound reverence, and when men labowed 
| with 
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with filly pains to ſubtilize away ſenſe in terms 


and diſtinctions, and in the jargon of falſe logic. 
Braffavolus, in à large volume, written 200 years 
igo, upon the venereal diſeaſe, reckons up 234 
different ſpecies and comphcations. G. Harvey 
in the ſame abſurd manner ſplit the Scurvy into a 
multltude of ſpecies. Taylor, the noted Oculiſt 
and Empiric, made 245 diſlinct ſpecies of Diſ- 
eaſes incident to the Eyes. De Haen, in ridi- 
eule, ſays that he would undertake to make 250 
ſpecies of the Epilepſy; and an ingenious man 
might contrive to make an equal number of ſpe- 
cies of Maniacs. 

We can marſhal a certain ander t diſeaſes 
into one group, claſs, or order; they have con- 
fderable reſemblance, and natural affinity in ei- 
ther their cauſes, ſymptoms, prognoſties, method 
of cure, or other circumſtances, and coaleſce to- 
gether. Such, for example, are Intermittent and 
Remittent Fevers, internal topical Inflammations, 
Dropſies, diſeaſes peculiar to Women, and to In- 
fants; ſome ſurgical diſeaſes, ſuch as Wounds, 
Fractures, 'Luxations, Ulcers, &c. Some gene- 
ral principles apply to an intire claſs and order. 
There are on the other hand many other diſeaſes 
where no general and conciſe definition can be de- 
vifed to comprehend them in an aggregate cluſter: 
it is difficult to aſſign them any fixed ſtation, they 

are ſo detached and unconnected with each other, 
and whether they are claſſed or not ſeems nearly 
immaterial, provided the diagnoſtic ſymptoms 
| or 
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or erm of each are drawn conciſe and ts 
From à diſtant ſimilarity in one or two ſymyproms; 
from a concordance in the ſeat or locality, from 
theoretic. notions reſpecting the cauſes, and 
from a variety of other circumſtances, diſeaſes 
might with great facility be parcelled into mon- 
ſtrous combinations and aſſociations. Nololo- 
giſts have accordingly. varied the Chords and dif- 
cords, and rung the changes ad libitum.“ 
- CLa$$1F1CaT10N is ſolely intended to aflit the 
memory, co. enable us to attain knowledge with 
more eaſe and diſpatch z. ſo that by a natural or- 
der, and a few eſſential marks, not too numerous 
to be retained in the memory, every. diſeaſe may 
be readily found, and uverringly, diſcriminated. 
from all others. This ſhould be the criterion, of 
Noſological ſyſtems. Could diſeaſes be known 
with certainty, by a Gogle ſymptom, it would be 
a happy: circumſtance, and greatly leſſon the la · 
bour and expence of medical ſtudies. This. I 
apprehend is one of the rocks upon which ſeve- 
ral modern Nofologiſts have ſplit; by cur- 
tailing eſſential ſymptoms with violence, they have 
rendered the character of each diſeaſe, or in other 
words, the Genus, faint and obſcure, and ſtript 
them into naked ſkeletons, where the features 
are no longer diſtin and viſible, Many, eſpe- 
cially of the modern authors, had diſtracted their 
readers with a tedious enumeration of ſigns, num- 
bers of which were accidental and not conſtant. 


A tree may be , deſcribed without enume- 
rating 


„ 
tating 4 its, blanc, and leaves, ot the head, 


without numbering All the hairs which grow up- 
on it. In ſome febcilez and bervous diſeaſes, almoſt 
every function of the body is diſordered, but it is 
unneceſſary to recapitulate the whole train, be- 
cauſe in ſuck a thicker we often loſe ſight of the 
primary and diagnoſtic ſymptortis. Modern No- 
ſologiſts have leaped into the oppoſite extreme, 
and have frequently degenerated into there no- 
mentlators. 1 

If on the one band the diagnoſtics of Diſcſes, 
or to ſpeak technically, of the Genus, are too con 
_ Ciſe and maimed in Nofologies; ſome of them in 
their - arrapgement into claffes, orders, genera, 
and ſpecies ate too prolix ; the memory is taxed 
and teazed, and becomes fatigued with futile 
diſtinctions. Like many good things, the rigid 
- pedantic attachment to method is carried to ex- 
ceſs. Noſologiſts are often outrageouſly methodi- 
eal, and overcharged with paradoxical refine- 
ments. They proceed on ſome occaſions like perſons 
in a mechanical profeſſion, attempting to im- 
prove an ingenious piece of machinery, by add- 
iog double or treble the number of wheels: they 
ſometimes cut a fingle Diſeaſe into 4. number of 
pieces, or ſpecies, and confuſe the reader to ſearch 
ot the ſcattered fragments amongſt a number of 
heterogeneous orders. Their claſſes and orders, 
like thoſe of the ſttictum and laxum of the an- 
cient methodics, are frequently forced and artifi- 
cial, and Difeaſes totally diſcordant in their na- 
Hp T ture, 


dangerous 


eaſe, 
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| ture, cauſes, and meihod 'of cure fettered® ge- 


ther. Even in the general character of ſeveral « of | 


their claſſes there are fundamental erte. 


Anorhex defect in moſt of the Nolologitts is, 
that they have not diſcriminated with marked at- 
tention ihe Diſeaſes which occur frequently, and 

which deſtroy multitudes of mankind. It is ab- 
ford to beſtow equal pains and care upon the di- 
agnoſtics of C "Qrns, Warts, and ſuch meagre tri- 
fles, as upon Remittent and Malignant Fevers, 
Small Pox, Conſumptions, &c. Diſeaſes which 
are liable to be miſtaken for others ſhould alſo be 
more corre&ly deſcribed ; and "there are other 
Diſeaſes which ſhould be detected in 
- embryo, and cruffied in the bud. Boerhaave, 
Hoffman, and moſt of the great modern y f- 
tematie writers, have allotted a ſeparate claſs to 
the diſcaſes of Women, and another to thoſe of 
- Infants, Moſt of the Noſdlogiſts, however, ha ve 
deſerted the order of nature, and have left the 
numerous train and feries of complaints peculiar 
to the female ſex, and to infants, ſtifled and un- 
diſtinguiſhed amongſt the crowd: placed in two 
claſſes, upon the fore ground of the picture, they 
would appear more diſtinct and viſible. It would, 
perhaps, alſo be more uſeful to mark, in chrono- 
Togical order and gradation, the fynonymous or 


different names, by which authors, that is, thoſe 


of eminence, have characterized the lame dif- 


Tas 
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| Fin technical terms of ſcience, one of the 
| nuiſinces, which defiles and dackens every 
| of, Phyfick, are unneceſſarily increaſed by 

the Noſ@logilts. Sabvages has an Order called 
 Hallucipationes ind Moroſitates, Vogel Diſcaſes 
called Alotriophag ia; Sparganoſis, Hemantolis, 
and beg; the etymology and 
meaning of which the old Greeks, were they to 
return to the earth, wonld be puzzled to decy- 
pher; Should the cateer of Noſology, and li- 
tentious affectation of new terms, go on for 4 
tentury, we ſhall it is to be feared, have 4 ſynod 
of Noſological Rs a new language and 
medical orthography, and all the old books will 
be rendered ſcarce intelligible. 15 
 Graumantrans have thought, that they could. 
dt more effeftually and ſpeedily inſtruct theie 
teaders in the principles of grammar, and in the 
tules for wriging the language with perſpicuity, 
than by pointing out examples of faults commit- 
ted by eminent claſſical writers, This I truſt 
will plead my apology for the few preceding 
tomments on thoſe illuſtrious Noſologiſts. The 
nature of this compendium will not admit of a 
more pointed and ſpecific eriticiſm in derail, The 
latter would. be attended with infinitely lefs dif- 
heulkey, than the general ſurvey and outline in 
miniature of an intire claſs or | community of 

writers. 
„Tee. following diſtinguiſhed authors of the 
18th century are arranged into a few eluſters 
T 2 from 


Mere EE BY 
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tom fone Gimilariry/in the Tubje&: of thelvwric- 
. ings, and one cluſtet is miſcellaneous: s. 
A. Pitcairn Elemegta Medicinæ, J. Allen's 
Synopſis Univerſa Medicine: practicæ. Junc- 
er's 'conſpetus Therapiæ generalis. F. Home's 
I Prigeipia Medicinæ. The London Practice of 
Phyſiek. Elements of the Practice of Phyſick, 
dy G. Fordyce; by W. Cullen; and by J. Gre- 
B gory. Vogel's Prelectiones Medic. G. W. 
| Wedel Pathologia. H. D. Gaubii Syſtema ſeu 
r Pathologiæ 1 lech 3 dünn 
F. Torti de Morbis Epidemicis & febri- 
bah R. Manniagham on the Febricula. J. Hux- 
ham on the Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, Nervous 
and malignant. Fevers; Small Pox, and Putrid 
Sore Throat. J. Fothergill on the Putrid Sore 
Throat. Helvetids de Variolis. Hillary on 
the Small Pox: ditto on the Difeaſes: of Bar- 
Wo - badoes : ditto om the Weather and Diſeaſes. 
Rutty's hiltory of the Weather. G. Cleghorn on 
2 the Epidemicat Diſeaſes of Minorea. J. Rogers 
and M. O*Connel on Epidemical Fevers at Cork. 
* J: Ams on Epidemical- Diſeaſes. -- Clarke on the 
: Diſcales| in long Voyages to the Eaſt Indies. 

SG. Cnzyns-- on the Gout, Hypochondriacal and 
fs | Hyltetica diſeaſes, B. Mandeville on the Hyſ- 
tetieab sd Hy pochondrical diſeaſe; On the Gout, 

G Muſgrave, W. Cagogan, Williams, Grant. N. Ro- 

- binſon on the Spleen and Vapours. R. Whytr on 
Nervous and Hypochondriacal diſeaſes. P. Sachi- 
nus de eruditorum motbis. Tiſſot on the Diſeaſes of 
People 
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People of Faſhion and of Literati. G. C. Schel- 
hammer de humani animi affectibus; & inde expee- 
tandis in corpore bonis maliſque. Battie on Mad- 
neſs. Senac on the Heart, and its Viſcaſes, . 
J. Florix on.the Aſthma. J. Miller on the 
Aſthma and Chin cough. R. Blackmore on Con- 
ſumptions. R. Ruſſel de Tabe glandular, goa uri · 
lity of Sea Water in the Scrophula. 
O the diſeaſes and medicinal treatment * "a4 
fants,” Brouyet; B. e 15 en 
W. Mop. N | £734 | 
'L Da Verniibus corparia dais Le Claes S. 
Coulet; Andy; Van Doevernn „ 
O the Venereal Diſeaſe we have many writers, 
but few material therapeutic improvements in the 
17th:century. .” In the preſent century J. Aſtruc, 
in two quarto volumes; collected the names of 
all preceding authors on this diſeaſe, and almoſt 
every eſſential practical obſervation on the ſymp · 
toms and cure. It is now cured without thoſe 
violent ſhocks given to the conſtitution, by pto · 
fuſe ſalivation and ſweating, which formerty un · 
dermined' the health, and proved fatal ta num- 
bers of the indiſcreet votaries '6f Venus. Unleſs 
the eaſe ig extremely virulent; we ſeldom chin 
it neceſſary to puſh mercury to the exceſs of l- 
citing 4 ſalivatiog. Our general | remedies 
continue to he either Mercurial Unction, or erude 
Mercurial pills, Calomel pills, or a ſolution of 
corroſive ſublimate, with decoctions of Guiucumi 
and Sarſaparilla, vill not ſur feit the reader 


S with 


15 ne writers on e r 
- Diſeaſe: it is ohe of the hot beds of /Empiricky 
and of empirical treatiſes: the- majority of 1 ther 
are like ſummer. inſecks, tha 2s thy a A * 
are unworthy of tecord. 

J. La Hruyer wrote 5 i d on "the es. | 
tainty of the ſigns of death, On the means of 
recovering drowned. perſons. to. life, ſmall bam - 
phlets have been publiſhed by thę Humane So- 
rieties of Holland and of London,. and. ne” by 
W. Cullen. The falſe notions-of. rhe Lungs add 

Stomach, in-- ſuch. ' accidents, being filled with 
| water's exploded, together with the tude /treat- 
ment and ſuſpenſſon of. the bead, By wekoy of 
heat, "inceſſant fritiqn- by aſſiſtants, blowing ait 
into the lungs, and beated tobaceo fumes intq 
the Aub, a conliderable..number who had not 
lain 3 ”Y reſcued from 

rare... 

n Tonka” De -Haen's ratio 
Medendi. C. Letſom' Medical. Memoits. D. 
- Monro on the Dropſy. .Young on the effects and 
uſe; of Opium. Nihel's.. predidtions- from the 
Pulſe, Percivalis Eſſays, Airkio's/ Thoughts on 
Hoſpitals. N. Robinſon on the Stone and Gra- 
yel. G. Baker on the Colic and Poiſon of Lead. 
Bianchi Hiſtoria hepatis. Modge's deſcription of 
an Inhaler, to convey, medicated. Beans. into the 
Mouth and Lungs, .. 

Du Juriſprudentia Medica, & Chirurgics. F. 
Fidelis, P. Amman; M. Albertus; J. Bonnius. 
C77 Ys her . — 
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8. Fuller on the utility of Exerciſe. G. 
Cheyne on Health and long Life, and on the 
regulations of the Noonaturals, and choice, of dict. 
IJ. Atchuthnot on Diet and Aliments. N. An- 


dry Trag des Allmens. J. Armſtrong's Art 
of pteſerving Health. Barry on Wines, On 
Domeſtic Medicine, Tiſſot and D. Buchan. 

J. Furſtinavius de deſideratis Medicis. Ma- 
chievelium Medicum. J. Gregory's Yo Las 
Office of a Phyſician.  __ 

+Dispasss: of the Brute Creation. On Diſeaſes 
of Horſes, Gibſon and Bartlet. | On Diſegſes of 
Sheep and | Black. Cattle, varjous guthory are col- 
lected by Haller, and in the Giournal di Lm 


4 11. 'y 
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Slay... 
Pb jo bod b. debbie 70 either ro- 


| rance. or negligence, that the pathological ſtem 
A 2 a text book i in many nl 


of my old learned Dutch ER. 
5 ric, both ig the general outline and 


compoſition. They are in general too refined for 
as 1, conceive, ſuficiently diſentangled from the 
_ reveriey of the Galeniſts, ten and Mecha- 
nicki. 
Tat pathology of diſeales whether ne; 
ng. from — or internal cauſes, is certainly 
much more clearly elucidated, and better under- 
age by the moderns; but the Methodus Me- 
| Tx dendiꝰ 


the active bufineſt of medieme ;; and are not yet, 


— — —— — — 
—— — — — 
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dendbe, , bas not kept pace wih thoſe Mipro: 
ments. Credit has "been given do a thread-bare- | 
faying, that if you tell the Phyſician: the diſeaſe, 
he can ſoon find che remedy.” In ſome caſes this 
in true, in others, it is felſe. One: author pur» 
ſues the rout of others, and qirests us to perfect 
the hiſtory of Giſciſts; wake @hlepvarions an} 
multiply ſymptoms” is the hue and cry We have 
very 806d hiſtories of Govt, Stone; Conſurp- 
tions, Aſthma, Plague, Epilepſy, Apoplexy, 
Pally, M adneſs, Head-achi,” Serophiils; Droply, * 
Cancer, Gabgrerie, \ Mortificarion, / c. Jo 
render bur reſiſtance againit diſcaſes and- death 
more ſacceſsfyl, ' our principal defect at this day'is 
in remedies, remedies, remedies. In the more 
effectual means of curing che above (diſeaſes; we 
Have not greitly ouiſtripped tbe ancients; and this 
will account for the cohciſeneſs of my n 
or rather blenee N er MY of ehe 
god * 
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| AMONGST the 5 writers of eye 
and Arabia, we have no publication that can | be 
called #'regular or compleat iyſtem of Obſterricks, 
and much leſs' of the giſeaſes of Infants, Hip- 
pocrates is abundantly diffuſe on female diſeaſes; 
but on the Obſtetric art his precepts and thoſe of 
tius had not e beyond the embryo ol this 
ſeienco. | e: 9 | 


* * 


| Ambroſg 
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Þ.Aarobroſo:Bareyn a, French ſurgeon, of the; 16th 


century, 36.906:0f;;the, rſt ampogſt the moderne. 
who began c, reform and improve Obſtetricks: 
indeed, maſt of, the. ſycceeding eminent wricers on, 
this ſybje&; will he found to be gigher French or 
Rritim. At. Rome, : fays Haller, in the year, 
1627, there was but one man who practiſed. 
Midwifery. In Britain we could at pteſent my 
ter:a numerous army of this neuter gender. 
The principal ſcope of modern Obſtetric, (yl. 
tems in to deſeribe the Gructure. of the pelyis, or 


cend previous to, delivety z the firufture of the 
female organs of generation z. the: ſigns of preg · 
nancy the-. proceſs of genetgtion, of the gu- 
trition, gradual enlargement and ſize of the. 
ſetus ; the proceſs of parturitiga, whether natural 
or preternatural, the cauſes of tedious and dif- 
ficult labour. and the neceſſary aſſiſtance ; the, diſ 
eaſes peculjay to 'wamen, before pregnancy, dur · 
ing pregnancy, and after deliyery, and the diſcaſes 
of inſants, and cute. In fact the whole mate, 
nals of Obſtetricks conſiſt of very little more 
than parings from Anstomy, and the practica} 
part of Mydicine,.; Obſtetricks now very. rg, 
perly form a regular courſe of Academic lectures 
at many univerlitjes : where the proceſs of par 


turition, in eyery-poſſible. variation, is previouſly = 


demonſtrated and explained on. machines rgſemb- 
Jing the mother and feruy. The maſt ae 


112621 
of Mü Uubours ate fte im nbmber, e 
pend upon either che fetob of the niother, They- 


are to be attributed either to 4 1 
ſition of the fers, to iti large He, a bropſy of 
its head, of to Its being dead "if of rhe nde of 
In mother, to Hatrow or deftrtied pelvis, to 
ults of the bte rs and "vagitia," ts bee Gebiliep, 
Ke. The" dangerous diſeaſes "Which we- 
times accompany und ſucceed purturition "are 
alſo few in n amber: ſuch are, profuſe Floodings, 
Milk fevers, Inffammation of the womb and 
peritoneum, ſuppreffion of the mille, and depo- 
gion of it on ſome vitul organ, ſuddet aud pve · 
mature ſupprefſon” of che Lochial- Blur, Miliary 
Fever, and ſometfmes, _ very rarely, malig · 
- nant infe&tious Fever, 4% Wi lan „ via: 
„The eminent writers e the iyth reatury on 
Obſtetricks are; E. 'Viardet' F. Mauriceauy 
Chamberlayve ; Chapman and? Giffard, - Mau- 
_ rice! of Paris, ſotmewhar later than the middle 
of thar century; publiſhed 'twb:quarto-volumes, 
which embrace the'whole Obſtetrick art. Cham- 
berlayne of London, had invented a ne kind of 
| Forceps, which vos kept for ſome time ay #-ſe+ | 
erer in his family, but were deſcribed 


and delineated by Chapman and Giffard. | In 
the natural preſentation” of the infant's: hegd fore · 
moſt, the labour is ſometimes tod tedious, nature 
Ke to propel the infant, and the mother's 
Fflrength is exhavſted; in this emergency the 
hands alone cannot often give ſufficient afſiſt- 

dance; 
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ene, gifficulty, applies, and ay 1 
tual 4... Forceps,y thetefote have been inyented, 
and . have.,undergone , ſucceſſive improvements, 
the uſe of. which. are to graſp. the, infant's. 
head, and ig this way to extract it alive withour | 
an injury. lese 

In the 18th century, rreatiſes and ſyſtems « on ob- | 
exricks have been publiſhed by I. Deventer, G. 
I NMoze, and, Levret; an abſtrat or obſterrick. 
compendium, by. R. Mangingham ; an incompa- 
rable and gompleas. Lyſtem by W. Scellie, who 
alſo made ſome. additional imprayements to the 
Forceps: 4 ſyſtemstig compendium has been 
lately publiſhed. by J. Foſter; angther by. A. Ha- 
milron, dine ind. of rechaica] terms, fo as to be un- 
derſtood by the female ſex. J. Leske has Written 
an the diſeaſes of pregnant Nomen, and "thoſe 
which. ſugceed delixęry Aﬀtry e, formerly men. 
tioned, tote likewiſe a ſepar te rreatiſe de Morbis 
Mulierum.. Nonnen 91r.ga | 5 
Curtius through the Abdominal Multles into 


ther womb of a pregnant woman, who cant, even | 
hy the ſciſlars and erotchet, he deliyered of her <hild, 
is called the Cæſarean Operation. "The anciefitd be. 
ver undertook this operatiop, but ſmaedi ately 


after the mother had expired "in labour, in order, 
* Os to. ſave. — jofagt's "\ife. Whdi'the 
deformed and" fleketty, 

b which, the” ſet muſt 


„ 
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2 2 ſurgeons * have ventured 

pon this terrible operation, in order (0 preſerve” - 
both the mother andinfarit. In ſock forlorn extre- 
mity another experiment has been lnely attempted | 
and reconimended, Which is, to aivide the pelvis 
with 4 Knife; ad 10 ſevef the bones at the Io wet an. 
terior jundturs of che belly. T mail bot utter one 
ſyllable i in commendation of thoſe frightful opera” 
tions: "fortunate] rliey ate pheetiorhenbns that 
we ſeldom or ever fee, but read öf like 4h earth-⸗ 

; quake. 7 4 few tare taſes, — ge 
bi lives have been proſonged in wretched" ex- 
iſtence, "by "foch kg Dani's is how- 
ever to be dreaded, that the conſe _ _ 
have, turtied out to the generale 3 
they co C tribute to blunt fenſibilic bo 
and bart arops enulatſ6ni Adin yon eigne. F 
rant, an "raſh " men, have been danteröce 
dents. Several T mothdre' — it 1 to be 
ſcared, hape fallen yitims 16 unneceſm force and 
inſtruments to either the — rrbrkegs 
oſtentation of male accocheurs, impatient to dif. 
play. their o own dexterity indep defi of Natjire' 
efforts... 77 4 do d 7 

Taz Baſt obſervation "which L hall make on the 
ſubjeS o of. obſterricks, is ko expreſs ardent wiſh, 
mes ſchools may be erected i ina 250 he principal 


cities throughout every kingdom of Eyrope, for the 
inf{ryAion of female” p rattioners in midwifery; | 
10 one year: th ey might be taught all the rudiments” 
of hy deen and afterwards ſhould be li- 
cenled' 


im. ©? af "mg 7 14499 
1 70 prafiſe; it. Nature unqueſtionably over 
the globe is the principal operator in parturi- 
tion but Nature not unfrequently is erroneous, 
and requires aſſiſtance, | and is often diſturbed by 
unſkilful interruption. To imagine, that obſte · 
tricks can be learned by inſpiration, or by the 


dividual, when every clumſey trade requires an 
apprenticeſhip of years, argues the extreme of ab- 
ſurdity and ignorance, This defect in national 
police may with great juſtice be ſet down as one 
check on e N 


"SURGERY, 


\ SURGERY, in the tri limitation. of the 
"and is principally confined.to wounds, fractures, 
44 —— tumours, ulcers, and to the differ- 
ent manual operations, inſtruments and ban- 
dages. Theſe are the themes of general Syſtems 
of Surgery. On this ſcjence and art amongſt the 
ancient ſurviving writers, Hippocrates, Celſus, 


 "» Galen, P. Zgineta and Albucaſis, alone poſleſs 


any intrinſic excellence. 

IT is within the laſt three centuries that we * 
any original improvement in ſurgery, from the era 
of the Arabians; nor do l know of any eminent Bri- 
tiſh Surgical writers, until within the laſt 130 years, 

In Germany,” ſays Heiſter, “all the different 
« Surgical operations, at the beginning, even of 
the 


untutored genius and experience of a ſingle in- 


| 
| 
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_.* 6. 18th century were left to n che 
© reſt were contented es cute x wound, open a 
4 vein or an abſceſs,” return 4 frafiiired or lux 
4. ated bone, but" they ſeldorm or never ventured 
. to perform any of thi Uifficuk operations * he 
"ce a0 ſpelks of their C * 
1 Latin language.“ OT nat 2414 
Tax fiſſt Surgical work of nude ama, en- 
tithed to any preeminence or erlticiſm, is that of J. 
""Carput 3. but in the effülgener of later writers bis 
light i is ſcarce perceptible. F. ab Aquapendente, 
an Italian, publimed s ſyſtem of Surgery, con 
taining a deſcription” of che various diſeaſes, ac- 
cidents and operations. Boerhaave pays this Au- 
= thor the following compliment 2 © ille ſuperavit 
8 % omnes, & hemo illi hane diſputat gloriam om- 
* nibus Potius quam hocev carere poſſumus.“ 
About the ſame period, A. Parey, Frenchman, 


made ſeveral important additions to Surgery, par- 
ticularly 4" his cofleRion of caſes of wounds, 


fractures, and other acridents whieh occur during 
war. The ancients, who were ignorant of gun- 
poder and fire- arms, are defective in this part of 
military ſorgery- Patey pretends to hayt firſt 
invented the method of tyingy with a needle and 
| ſtrong (ille thread waxed, the-extremitics of large 
arteries, after the amputation. of a member. The 
. Hgature of the blood-veſich. is however. merely a 
revival of the abeient practice, which had fallen 
into difuſey throughout the dark ages, the hot 


ä von, e 5d Su dringence were ſub · 
| - +. _ ftitured 


- 
— 


” 014 
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e en 
Mivied do he pls B. Maggius, and L. Botal · 
. ene 4 A. 
Cruce wrote d tm of ſurgery. : 


In the 1th century, Surgery a e 
wich ſeveral ſyſtems,” and with detached or miſcel- 


lanedus obſervations. The principal Authors are, 

M. A Severinus, V. Vidius, R. Wiſeman, Le 
Clere, J. Scultetus, J. Mangetus, C. Magatus, 
Spigellius, F. Hildaaus, T. Bartholin, P. de 

Marchett. . 

Tu x8th century opens with ſeveral eminent 
Surgical writers and improvements. In the ope- 

ration of Lithotomy,' as deſcribed by Celſus, the 
Rectum, or lower gut, and often the ſeminal ducts 
\ were wounded, fiſtulas enſued, or the power of 
generation was annihilated. The moderns there. 

fore invented three methods different from that 
of Celſus. One method, and the earlieſt, was to 
introduce a catheter into the urethra and bladder, 
and upon that to make a direct inciſion through 

the urethra, into the bladder. J. de Romanis, 
an Italian, in the 16th century, was the original 
inventor of this operation, a deſcription of which 
- was publiſhed by his pupil, Marianus. Another 
method, much Hater invented, was to diſtend the 
bladder as large as poſſible with urine, and when 
thus enlarged and elevated, to open into it, 
through the Abdominal muſcles, immediately 
above the Os Pubis, Theſe were called the high 

and low operations; Celſus's, the Apparatus Mi- 
nor. A French Prieſt, called Frere Jacques, in- 
troduced 
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— another improvement, fornentiar differ- 
ent from che modern. low,,aperation, or Appa- 
mus Major. Jacques's gon was directed — 
Ravel), and to one de of che uteibra, avoiding, 
.as much 28, poſſible, o open any conſiderable"... 
extent of ine, utinaty .capal; Incopvenienees till 

.attended theſe various enpetimentz in Lichoromp. 
Jacques way a hold raſh man, and ignorant of ans- 
"tomy 3 of: 6g,;90t- by: him dog che lone, 4g died 
ſoon after s other ſurvived, but under — 
 tinence of ring And, Hſtulas, and only 1%. were 
perfectly greg: . The Htieite operation and ſuc 
.ceſs is deſortitd by J. Merey, ' A; grooved | ca- 
theter was invented to eonducd the inciſion, knife z 
\ another Sucg tos added? the! curing Garget x and, 
with theſe imptoveniien, , Facques's lateral ppta- 
tion is no cone rd as one of the moſt ſaſe 
. and. ſucteſs ful. Douglas, Cheſclden; and'-after- 
_ wards Ee Dran, took uncommon. pains to explains 
— and to improve this operation. J. Denys alſo 
| urote well om the Stone and Lithotomy, 1 

bed Petit, of Paris, wrote on diſeaſes of the 

en fractures; diſlocations and caries. Bor- | 
| haavs fays,/ Tractatus hic nunquam fibi. parem 
babuit.“ Petit⸗ invented the ſcrewed Tourgiquet, | 
which; can be braced or relaxed ar pleaſure,” and, | 
in the burry of battles, is extremely 'oſctu} 1 to 
compreſs the large arteries, and to ſtop the hembr- 
rhage .- Tourniquets wete 11 uſed until rowards 
the end of the 17th century. The ancients, pre- 
vious to amputation, only made a tight ligature 
* round the member, or attempted to graſp and 
compreſs 


t 1 
kdimpreſs "the-drteiies with the band and fiügefs 
trom theſe defects, fniorgt them the Kmpotd- ' 
tion of ary late meintzer was thoaght tremet- 
- Unous, and was tob \ftehuetitly futal. Of late 
Yours, the Agtic; growing upon old ioaks trees, 
has been estolled as a n Aypiie Nr e 
rhages from large Veſſels. ni u, 
A'tompLETt deſcription of hs Aten Suzie 
accitietits and diſeaſes; and of the principal Surgical 
operation; 48 ehe from the beginning of the 
18th century to the preſent time, with deſeriptions 
and plates of the lnſtruments and bandiges, will 
1 In thdſe celebrated rhters, French, Ger“ 
mon, and Engliſh; P. Dionis, and De la Faye, 
J. Garengede H. F. le Dran, E. Heiſter, and 8. 
Sharp. Heiſter's Syſtem; confilts of two quarto © 
volumes, and is prefaced / with 4 large caralogue 
of wtitets, To Sharp's Compendium of the Sur- 
gieal Operations, is added 4 volume; called a 
Critical Enquiry into the Modern Practice bf Sur- 
gery. To theſe may de added, Saviard's Sur- 
gical Obſervations; J. Z. Platner's Surgical 
Inſtitutions. On Guns ſhot wounds, and on 
Fractures, Ranby and Bromfield merit peruſal. 
Splints of a new conſtruction, to retain fractured 
bones in & ſteady poſition until a callus is formed 
were invented by Sharp, and improved by Pott. 
They are made of glewed paſte-board, fuf- 
ficiently Riff, yet flexible by hear ; for a fractured 
| 215 ao Wig -1  tnetti< 
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ane fa number ; ens of them is 
1 vich longitydipal.roms of Small braly hut - 
ral. Grapy,.of lastber are fixed-49. the 
ehe, G level the ag; bn theſe he Spline 
cas h eaſily e der „eee mindteſt 
 degrane:a6rording. £9, the feeling oi dhe potirnt. 
vithout in the leaft diſtyy # wet 
ber; gde appafmtus 
ia Fractures. bf, e 
mo 9 the ee Toke a TY 
che politign; with the weighs re 
. 6n'the contbary,; the: eg is laid * 
iy oufide, upop ohe c thy: Sptiors, property Lined | 
with flange]; and the Nhat wort grfleg bim, ad 
44 enn Wuer che leg lay Krezcheg: out in 
A ſtrait, Une. in bolitered cradle ori elſe, the un- - 
ang ein at tio k er and heck became ſo 
raseh ö, in ſpite Sf byery precaution and 
care, SUntin hl efforts wen made to turn it to ons 
fide, che motion likewiſe; fo frequent in 
fracture menubers, eſpecially in the tenſe poſitian- \ 
of the muſcles, apetated with much mots force 
and ſeverity, and defortiity was more liable to 
enſue, Gouch, with meritorious ingenuity; has 
invented and publiſhed @ deſcription of ſeveral 
machines, to ſecure fractured bones in à Fixed fta- + 
tion. As ſuch accidents occur ſa frequently in 
life, and above all during war, every invention of 
this fort, And the Author, is entitled to public 


thanks. Tun: is Hey more. {kill and ad- 
| | 9 
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to cut i 0 bi lad to de more books 
8 ö 0 Fl mesh exerted to 

ave Ie 3. and. arms, than on neu modes of cuts 
ting them off. Knives and ſaws, are dreadful al- 
ternatives, and, ifl miſtake not, we haye already 
an exuberant ſtock of treatiſes. on extirpation, 


: Nownens. had dragged through a great part of 
lifes, and qmany.. had, died, in excruciating agony, 
from obſtruGions . ghe utethra and fiſtulas, che 
tonſeguence of ,yererral glegrs, and other cauſes, 
To,remedy; ſuch camplaings, we find, Bougies of 
different conſtructions and materials, recommended. 
by the,, modetgs, and deſcribed. with niore or leſs. 
accuracy in moſt of. the Surgical Syſtems;. In the 
preſent, century. Daran and Goulard have written 
diſſertations expteſsly upon this ſubject. Gou - 
lard's Treatiſe on the Prepatations of Lead, and 
irs utility in extetpal inflammations, ſprains, con- 
tuſions, and a variety of complaints, i is alſo well 


entitled ro petuſal. | 
Ix, pteventing the, protruſion of joguinal Rug - 
tures; the modern Steel bandages, called Truſſes; 
are more effectual than the ancient, The nature 
of the Hernia Congenita, or inguinal rupture of ic- 
fants, was obſcure befote the publications of Haller 
Hunter, and Pott. The laſt Author has written 
excellent Treatiſes on Ruptures, and on the y. 
drocele. þ: 5 
On diſeaſes of the Eyes, and Surgical opera- 


tions on thoſe organs, the moſt celebrated treatiſes 
Us ars 
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are written by Maitre jean, : St. 3 D. Mau- 
chard, and IT aylor, Dayiel, a modern French 
Sutgeon, tejetted the operation of depreſling 'the 
_ Cryſtalliie Lens with a needle to the bottom of the 
Orbit, in eouching of Catatacts: be mide an i inci- 
ſion through be external coar of the eye, and 
extracted thishumdur intire. In the former mode, 
the Lens frequently rn again inter. 
rupted the rays of Ligſlilt. 

On the Teeth, their diſales, the dentiſt boat 
tions and the! dentition of lafünts ce have two 
excellent tteatiſes, of bas In Finch, the other in 
Engliſh, written by P. Fäuchafd, and by Hun- 
ter. I do not riſeet. mea the ancients wh ary 
mention of artifltial teeth. Hippderates and Cel- 
ſus only direct the immediate" reinſtating into their 
ſockets ſound teeth, ſuddenly looſetied from the 
jaw. With us, artificial teeth are commonly made 
from the hard toſt of a ſea-horſt. Andther mo- 
deri invention, in Which, unfortunate ly, the ad- 
vantages and diſadyantages are balanced, is that 
of tranſplanting ſound teeth of ſimilar ſhape and 
ſize; from one head, and fixing them inſtantane - 
ouſly. into the freſh ſockets" of another perſon's 
Jaws; there they are tied to the neighbouring teeth 

by a waxed filk thread, and in à fe ne are 
5 firmly praſped-and ſeeured by the gums. | 
Tusouon the writings of almoſt all the emi. 
nent anatomiſti; mentioned in à preceding chap- 
ter, there are à variety of miſcellaneous Surgical 
obſervations i TO 1 _—_ names in de- 


tail would be een 8 | 4 
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Tut great bene * . 64 ore 
the ancients in the knowledge of Anatomy yz and 
the "ſuperiority Ukewiſe-in- the coaſtruction and 
workmanſhip of their inſtruments, neceſſarily ten- 
der all their operations much more ſafe: and prof- 
petrous. This, therefore, fniſhes an epitome of 


the principal modern Surgical improvements and 


Authors. RHP. Ji Ito es 


* f 1 * Ne 


aalen n aut, mitted | in 16 preveling, Review 
57th. 0 be Maderns, gh 

eee en Phyſfatogyy ig the 17th century, A. 
Spigellii de humani corparis fabtica cum tabulis. 
lo; the 18th century. Compendium, of Any, 
v7, Heiſter and, $abbarier.. ... _., © 
 Chymiſtry i J. M. Hoang fundament Chy- 
: mige &. r 
Botany y In the 16th . H. Tag., Her- 
barium Germanicum. ln the 7h century, the 
Hortus Indicus Malabarenſis. y 

Materia Medica ang 8 In the 16th. cen- 
tape J. B. Montanus; an interpreter. of Galen. 
-* In che 17th century, C. Hoffmanni de Medica- 


mentis officinallbus. 8 Pauli, de ſimplicium me- 


dicamentotum facultatibus. 
'Therapeuticks la the 16th century, J. J. Mo- 
nados, de cutaneis morbis. Ia the 17th century, 
F. Joel, compendium artis medicæ. J. Langii, 
] Epiſtolæ Medicinales. C. Amman methodus qua 
qui ſurdus naius eſt loqui diſcere poteſt. T. Fie- 

nus, de bgnis morborym. 
U 3 HAV. 
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AVING « now * e! Fr hiſtory 
and "vocabulary 'of Medical and Surgical 
avitiors, ſhall cloſe the train vith thoſe diſtia - 
guithed writers who baye preceded. me upon the 
5 ſobje, and. in ſome of whom. there is 3 
more Juxoriant catalogue. of names: and writers, - 
eſpecially on Chymiftry, Phyſicks, Botany, Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, --Medital- Theory, and Biography. 
The Artis Medica Printipes, by H. Stephanus, 0 


in the 16th century seis merely à collection of all 


the celebrated angient Greek and Latin Medical 
authors after Hippocrates and Galen. Near the 
end of the 15th century, were publiſhed H. Con- 
ringii Introductio in Univerſam Medicindm, ſed 
de dirigendo ſtudio: meditro, cum additamentis 
poſtea G. Schelhammeri. Z. Luſitanus, de Medi 
corum ptineipum hiſtoria. J. T. Mangetus Bib. 
liotheca Medico Practica. V. Linden et Merklin 
de Scriptis Medicis; In the 18th.century, C. 
Barcheuſen de Medicine origine & progreſſu, 
dogmata, hypotheſes, Sectæ. A. O. Goelicke Hil 
toria Medicinæ & Chirurgiæ. G. Schulzii Hiſ- 
toria Medicine Antiquæ, ad annum 535 urbis 
Rome. J. Le Clerc Hiſtoire de la Medicine ad 
annum 1500. J. Friend Hiſtoris Medicinæ a Ca- 
leni tempore ad annum 1300. H. Boerhaavii Me- 
thodus an rr A uſer Boer: 
DATE» Jann bai 
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hatvi Methodus diſcendi artem Medic. E. 8. 
Keilther! Biblivtheca Media. 
To explain the technical Hh of Mais nd | 
Surgety, and its collateral branches, 2 variety of 
large Lexicons have been , written, In the 17 th 
century, J. D. Gorthæi definitiones Mes, | 
Caſtelli LexiconMedicumGrecoLatinum;ebih ad- 
ditamentis Bruneti. In the 18th century, S. Hau- 
card Lexicon MedicumCręæco l. atinum, cum addita- 
meotis G. Schultz e and alſo: Quincy,” James ind 
Motherby's Medir al Dctionarits. We en not; 
however, but lament the rank exuberanee of prö⸗ 
tonal barbariſms) which disfiguires the ini jonity 
of Medical and Surgical authors, and which rie-' 
ceſſarily ſecludes all ſtrangers ftom any commerce 
or inſtruction. To them it apptats like the my - 
ſtical jargon of heraldry, to underſtand he 4 
difiegay muſt be aan r by * | 


7 the Tuzony ef listen 


IT is juſtly obſerved, that ightdrand and illiterate 
men have ſimply perceived effects ; the bulinels of 
ea: ned men is alſo to attempt the inveſtigation of 
cauſes, Mankind ate all naturally curious to in- 
quire into cauſes, but this inquiſitive humour may 
be ſtrained beyond the narrow. bounds of our fa- 
culties, Mr. Locke, 20 incomparable jodge of 
the extent and limits of the Huthiii underſtanding, 
remarks, “that we art deſtitute of ſenſes acbte 
* enbugt to diſtinguiſh the minute conftiruent 
U 4 « parts 
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#5 parts, of bodies, and, that ue hays, go; ideas | 
« whatever, but by the effects, in what mecha- 
. nigal tngayer Aar proguces ceps or Jalap 
„ purges: . our rea alon ang. ſegſes carry, ys very 1 
«+ little beyond me, M, 9 vs have ex. 
« periment alope 3e depend ,uppy,, We ate is: 
A norant, why . 1 Hic ges, Gx, 4 
„ aqus regia gold;z..the, cauſcs of magnetiſua. ae 
« unknown 1n the, ſal cqcpaſdes of,anere_ 
L; Hough ky hag eg tek aled rams. WO 
can, explain 10 BY ener, 8 Wel 
particle of 8185 poiſon erben er and (malls. 
pon: or the b mad anima! hydrophobia and 
madnels ? We kaow bst effluvia from moralles | 
often excite iatermirent and remircens fevers, im- 
pote embraces the venereal diſeaſes that Peruvian = 
hark/cores.che | And mergwry, the latter : but 
. at the ſame os ye Kg. Igoarapt of the mechani- ; 
cal operation theſe cauſes, and. of theſe medi- 
cines upon | the elementary, parts of opr flu ids and 
ſolids. It i is 'by experience. alone we know arſenic 
to be a poiſon... The only true anſwet ve can give 
| to all ſuch ſubtile queſtions is, tbat of the Medical 
candidate mentioned hy Moliere at an examination . 
for a doctoral cap; .“ Cur opium facit dor mite,“ 
interrogates the profeſſor KReſpondet candidate 3 
1 * Quia habet vim dormitivam,” $3 206414” un 122! 
Young ſtudents Vals doo ate .miſled, 00 


| larged information,refle&ion ; in. the. & and ex- | 
fer, determine men, who! ſcek for truib, to lay 
1. Wi alice 


TS 

aſide thuſe prejudices of youth. Tbey fiad them» 

clces ! in a, fh ation ſoce what fmilar to the tin · 

W wha in n dark night has been led aſtray by 
o „Ignis fatuus,“ but. on che da vn of light per». 

ins he has wandered aſttay: they reſoloe to 

unlearn and calt aw Ay a great part of chat ſpeci · 


ous nonſenſe garniſhed with. the name of, theory, 5 
and do conſider thoſe oracles, Whether writers, or, 


Ieurers, by whom they had deen milled, either 
8 jagenuous tomanceis: ot. pethaps, 2 a few. as, 
ſelf jcirercſted cheats and impiident' polen, 


Wnen after. cloſe attentlon add drudgery 7 | 
 readipg rough -nwitldy: volumes, , e terien 
the jarting degmas of medical ſeRaries, we gan- 

not belp being ſurpriſed at the wretched reaſoning . . 


apd flights o of invention, which have been the ob- 
jeQts' of ſo much ſuperſtitious admiration. In the 
rode ſtate of ſcienee and medicine, ſome, demon 
was thought to torment men and to inflict diſ- 
eaſes: this gave birth to ſuperſtitious remedies. 
and incantations. Upon the ſame ptinciples Pro» | 


vidence. was appealed to jn the dark ages of Eu- | 


rope, as the only arbiter of right and wrong z. 


hence the ordeat of fire and water. The rullic 


people were ſo credylous and ſuperſtitious as to 
believe, that the genera] laws of Nature would be 
ſuſpended, and that the Divine Being was to in- 
terpoſe upon every trifling diſpute, to give victory 
to the ſide of truth. Hippocrates and the Greek 
ſages had recourſe to the depravity or redundance 
gf: the four ſuppoſed primary elements or hu- 

mours, 
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roars, blood, phlegia, yellow and black bile: - 
With ihe tn&thoic and" Gognidtic feas" at Rome, bo 
Iirde atoms blecking up the potes, or ſtricture 


ane lauy of "he" extteme velſels, and” muſcular 
fibres, cominded the tflumphant ſy ffems during 
two tenturies, until Galen knocked this nonſenſe 
on the head? ind ônte mord reſtored the four hu- 


wourt tb their fordierrank anch a8ivity.” But ft ws 


only ſhbſMuring erer for erfof: all üre equal 
file. | Gale tory; howertr, wäs fdolzed b 


the ſucterching 
biane, and throtighdut aba & gölme ud ec- 
clefiaſtic Bürburity, and fer à Confderasle time 


after the revival b lteratur ij Furbpe. 


philoſophy: nqgmgnmty vn ity 


Tur nidderns hive drowhed 'medidihe* in a fea 
of theory, und have but · dont Phato, Ariſtoele, Galen, 5 


and l the ſubrſe dockers of antiquity: © They 
babble inseffnnuy about hoſtile acids, Alkealies, 

ſulphur, acrimonpy, ſpicule, and fultt of various 
ſizes; of tutgeſſence, effet veſcenct, deſpumation, 


and pfethora, either general or partial; of dyſ- 


craſies, quarrels, antipathies, and cvurtſips of the 
animal ſpirits 3 of lentor or viſcidity in the blood, 


lignancy, and Norbutie ecberhes of the/fAluids ;- f 

ſpaſm; terifish,' and ffactidity of the” ſolide, &c. 

Theſe are le of be pre gal ingredient infuſed 
into 


ee "ah" Ne f 


Such was 
the argon Aer Pberzwer dia credullty revered 
for agen, ant calfed By che lame of theory e and ij 


nervous fluid, bile, and pancreatic' Juice, of ob- 
ſtruction coagulation, flagnation, difiblution; ma- 
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into modern medical writings z they -are-the ſybe 
Nwated and viffonary reveries of the e chymical and 
mechanical ſeas, 


r may he/remarked, that, to whatever, ſcienss 


or object Phyſicians particularly directed their at: 
tention, this they generally j ipterwove in the theory 8 


of diſeaſes. The Anatomiſt pretended, that by 


di eRing the ſmall minute fibres, he ſhould reach 
the cauſe and receſſes. of, I Ang learn. the 
method of cure; the ,Chywiſt, applied, what. he. 
gn cixfibles, fur. 
naces, ad other exrapequs. experiments, in the 
hyman, body, ies, diſcaſes, and. che qperations of 


ſaw to take place. ig, his, 


medicings., Others. formed, a, medley, or patch» 


work, compoſed of ſhreds, and fragments pilfered - 
from different ſes, The geacraligy, of theoretical 


ſyſtems reſt upon a few flimſy materials, on, ſcanty 


or doubtful phænomena, the falſity of which time 
and experiment have demonſttated. Even now. a, 


great part of, Boerhaave' theory of the. proximate. 


cauſes of diſeaſes i is nearly. exploded; the, theg- 
ries of Hoffman and Stahl are, likewiſe, approaches. 
ing to their ſepulture. This. alone ſhould be a, -- 


leſſon to, hutable vanity, and to make men . 
cautious apd madeſt. 


Tus ſcience and theory, of Aſtronomy i is. derived; | 
from confirmed and reiterated obſeryazions,of ge-. 


neral, Jaws, and invariable phænomena, All che- 
different aſtronomical leaders. have one univerſal, 
ſtandard of their opinions, and agree almoſt una 


nimouſy in the facts or data. Locke in deve- 


loping 
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. pig the ſprings rags all a "of the wed, 


1 eaſotied 0 incontrovertibie principles and 
| 'On the ot er hanch, in -phyfick,..,and 
above al, in the di erent theoretical ſyſtems, nu · 
- merous data are yet unſetiled and contradictoi y. 
In attempting to ſolve" various intricate phæno- 
mena im phynblogy, 'parhology, and in the ope- 
' rations G * meditines, theoriſts: have racked their 
brains c Very little rþoſe, "and are bewildered 
mm 1abyrintfi{ off error;>" Had theſe extravdgancies 
of heated üchagluatiens deen confined to mere ob- 
jects of ſpecatta we tglt have regarded them 
Va "hattfilels" even; "bur" unfortunately | the 
choice or mecleines ald the cure of diſeaſes have 
© been featdutouly*petverted' and abuſed to fupport 
te dogmas, and monftrous 90 ies of the dif- 
\ ferent ſects. IN Mr | 
"Mitotic ke tehGotifts| inſtead of vai have Ut 
_"'teripred ro "fly, and have thought it neceſſary to 
Accdunt for all diffculties methodically and philo- 
tophitany. In other reſpects, they have ated ſi- 
miar to the co ſects of Greek and Latin Chriſ- 
- Lani, when ' Conſtantinople, their capital, abour 
three hundred years ago, was beſieged by the 
Torks: "inſtead of oppoſing a formidable and 
barbarous enemy at their gates, the weak Em- 
and bis metaphyſical ſubjects were then 
„Ka engeggell in rancorous diſputation about 
the immacbtate conception, and whether maſs 
2 in 3 or Le The analogy. is 
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„AM 40026 Artes an ot Ir e ben a oy08s..; 
Till detain usa very ſhort time to take: a 
tranſieat glance at the compatatixe progfeſs of arts 


and litetatute amongf;the, Ancjents and. Mo: 
deros,;, The, angigar, fict fquaded, the, original 


rudiments af maſt gf ge ard, Cience, and 
pointed cut to uf the; taad h byinheriting their 
accumulated experience, ws were ſes. forward, many, 
ages, when, without gh, affine ue ſhould in 
dll probabilicg. have. 38+ groped, hut ar ſhort, way,in. 
ihe deck. Ibs, ancient, Pigs hs and, Romans 
might probably diſpure, che palm, with che molt 


enlig btened modern Europe aps ip dignity, force, 


and: elegance. of language, in poetry, in hiſtocy,, 
and i in "oratory. - Fe or the-ſublime, part of the-r ma- 


thematicks,” the elements of geometry, we "are ine. ä . 
debted 40 the Gregks.: 5 5 P ythagoras, . Euclid, and, 


Archimedes were excellent mathematiciags; from 


them we learned trigonometry, and, tbe menſura · 
tion of the triangle, by which all other figures are 


| meaſured... In ſculpture. the Greeks, far, excelled. 
us. The five Greek. and. Roman, orgers of, archi- 

tecture have not Jet been IPA MBP, Fither, 

as to ſolidity or beauty. In .nayal are hitestqre, 
| however, they are greatly out-ſtrj by zhe wo- 
derns, In altronomy we have left f em af a ro- 
digious hende. and have given a. new en 


« 


e 
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o to the planetary ſyſtem, In painting and in mu- 


fick-we have aut dode our ancient'maſters;- The 
ſcjence of voriegated modulation and counter- 
point is a diſcovery uf the moderns,. Muſick, both 
in the ſcriptures and the Greek authors; is men- 
tions as u remedy in the cure of ſoveral diſeaſes. 
The Art uf Printing is another lupertadively im. 
Poctaat imentzon of the mode. . 
n attain all the kindle of bende, 
thi6ugh-# revolution: of fifteen hundred yeats, in 
every tune ef medicine and ſurgery, we have 
/ to cbnſalt Hippocrates,” Ariſtotle, Theo- 
Phraſtus: Cirfios* Rurelanus, - Ateteus, Celſus, 
Diolborittes, Biity; Galen; Edius, Husar Tral- 
Rants; P. Mginera, Alete Avicenna, and Al. 
bucealis. Even of this (dll libtaty, a pefufal of a 
great pate of rhefr. works migfit, at ih dy, be 
diſpenſeck with by ſtudents and phyfciads, except 
as Ubjebts of curioſity. Their anatomy and Phyft. 
ology wN as defectios and impetfe& as their geo- 
graphy and ſkill" in navigation. Medical chy⸗ 
niiltty and remedies were not dreanit of by the 
Gtecls and Romans. In pheumatickks, hydrau- 
lies, bfdroſtaticks, and almoſt every branch of 
phylitks, or experimental philoſophy; the ancients” 
had emerged very little beyond groſs ignorance.” 
Thie exiſtence and energy of a new and active _ | 
ment, che electrical fluid was alſo concealed from 
them. Their philoſophy chiefly contains ſome 
vague conjectures on the nature of the Toul, and 
forme admirable chans of the moral duties. Po- 
tany 
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tany ot the general knowledge of pfants were 
then in. theip-infangy« From the vegetable claſs 
the maderns have lik e wi derived ſeveral naw and 


powerful teme dies. The ant, of. diſcriminating 
diſeaſes from each other! belongs, to the ancients, 
Except a. few- new” dilgaſes ſintn imported from 
have left behind them talerable\ deferiptions t of 
every diſeaſe» nom known: f , af, not to 
imagine tha: in the diagnoſticks they are without 
mme 
ſympbama 2 — woof 
were unprovided walweoapdhe ſifficiently powers 
ful:tq auertothaimortabiſſu and funerals which 
they chuli prod ii in underſtanding the patho- 
lagy of difeafray whether: fram external or internal 
wer atergteatly ſuperior ta our ond maſters, 
That kdpmledge, aquired. by bills of mortality is 
peguliat za che mopderns, Obſtetricls and ſurgery 


amongſt: the moderna have likewiſe er very | 


copliderable progreſs. towaris perfection. 
Ix tha awe af ſevoral acute/ and chronic difeaſes! 
wa;can glaimlictle, if any, ſuperiority, above the 
ancients»: Many inſtances might ber pointed out 
where theit curatory- precepts have heren pretipi- 
tately rejected, oruneglected for others of inferior 
efflaacy. In the Methodus Medendig” wehaye'! 


not made thoſe rapid ſtrides by modern diſeoue- 

ries in anatomy and phyſiology, chymiſtry, botany, 1 

&c. which might at firſt he ſuppoſed;; and ohatu- 
. rally 


——— _ — 


18. 
rally expected. Fon inſtance, convullicns; cdu 
ſurnptivas, aſthma, ' apoplexy, - palſy, epilepſy; 
madneſs,” ſcroptiula,/ deopſy. internal - aneuridm, 
cancer; gangrene, and mortification, ſtul remain 


| as-difficult of cure, notwithſtanding the ſtructure 

and phyſiology cf the brain, nerves, lung v 
glands, blood veſſels, circulation and perſpiration 
are ſo well underſtood, and the component parts 
of the human — — YE HE nel 


— 0; 1 2 un rb. N 
1 


abſorbed — — of gn. 
botany, or any other, as if by that mearis alone 
they could cure diſeaſes. The atentian of th 
theſe preliminary branches, and. by theory: th 
nels ; whereas they metely conſtitute the alphabet 
the dead languages of Greek. and Latin, wit 
ſome modern languages, and other« neceſſary : 
different branches of medicine, nearly ane ibird of. + 
life is ſpent. After this period, and gleaning all 
the practical knowledge contained in books, me- 
dical men ſhould a: tend to the active and uſeful 
„ iii part 
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part of the profeſſion, to the lædentia & ju - 
vantia,” to the diſcovery of remedies, and the di- 
mitution of mortality 3 and like aſtronomers to 
ſettle facts in their progreſs. Here are many de- 
feds and openings to be filled up, a2 hiatus 
elde deflendus,” we are yet far diſtant from the 
goal, and there is abundant ſcope for emulation 
and improvement. It is greatly to be regretted, 
that not one Phyſician in a thouſand makes a 
fingle diſcovery, nor adds an ots of information 
to the Medical fund, but jogs on in the beaten ro- 
tines and repetaturs, and like the bulk of acade- 
mic doctors barely keeps alive what is already 
known. New facts and original pbſervations 
of utility are very thinly ſcattered: even in 
of regularly peruſing a multitude of authors, eren 
af many of thoſe WhO made ſignal diſcoveries, 
may be conſiderably retrenched ; -we-can find new 
and correct maps which render the old of leſs value. 
Large libraries of ſelect books can only be con- 
ſulted as dictionaries on particular emergencies. 
Phyſicians ſhould not deſpair of greaily extend- 
ing che ſublime part of the medical ſcience, the 
diminution of mortality, We ſee ahtimonials; 
and Peruvian bark cure agues, and ſome other 
genera of feyers, and mercury the venereal diſs 
eaſe; the ſimple herb plantain blunts the veno- 
mous bite of the rattle ſnake, which would other- 
wiſe prove quickly mortal; a little ſalt is ſaid td 
. the deadly poiſon of the manchinel tree; a 

X ſmall 
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ſengl- quantity af freſh vegetables or Fruits corre& 
. we general putreſceney of the blood and humour 
io the ſeurvy ; the virtues of many plants are yet 
naknown from the vegetable, mineral ot animal 
kbingdoms, and from philoſophy, after a variety of 
trials and experiments, remedies may poſſibly he 
yet diſcovered to eure ſeveral fatal diſeaſes, with as 
much certainty and ſucceſs, as we now cure inter · 
mittent feveri; or the venereal! diſeaſe : ſama 
means may be found out to check, or perhaps to 
annihilate the pernicious effects of that ſubde poi- 
ſon con vtyed in different ſpecific contagions: the 
mortality of infants in cities we know to a certainty 
may be prodigiouſly diminiſne . 
G6 © Ovw medical knowledge and grave meditation 
are of little fignification to mankind if ve do not 
acquire the means of healing and of preſerving 
lives. Ingenious theories are of no uſe to fick 
and diſeaſed perſons. The profeſſors of medicine 
ſhould not be diſtiuguiſhed by the ſubtilty of their 
philoſophical ſpeculations, but by their public utility. 
Many chronic diſeaſes ILK nOM are not to be re- 
moved in a few days, weeks, or even months; 
freſn and temperate ait, different diet and exer- 
ciſes, medicated" mineral waters, baths, ane agree- 
able amuſements are all powerful remedies. I am 
not ſo credulous and ſanguine; a8 to expect, that 
with 4 few ſpecific medicines we ſhall be able to 
cure all diſeaſes; on the contrary I. am; perſuailed, 
chat in many diſeaſes drags, either unſkilfully ad- 
neee or out of 2 do mote harm than 
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good. and chat ſeyeral fall ſacrifices to too much | 
| care and. phyſick 3 neither do I wiſh to claim af+ 

finity with the Alchymiſts, and to, flatter myſelf, 
that we can; reverſe the general laws of Nature, 
and make man immortal. I truſt, however, and 
believe, that medical and even ſurgical, knowledge 
in the cure of corporeal infirmities, and in the 


We ſhould be cautious of pronouns © 
cing upon poſterity i the greateſt part of Europe 
(Greece, Sicily, and Italy excepted), is but a few 
centuriesemerged from ruſticity and barbariſm,from 
original chaos and ighorance in ſcience and arts ag 
old as. the axis of the globe. Important improve- 
ments are ſtill reſerved for the preſent, and fot 
future generations. 

Tun laſt features in the hiſtorical ſkerch of me- 
dicine, with which I ſhall finiſh this rough out- 
line, are modern medical manners, A wiſe and a 
witty. Author truly ſaid, ** that the hopes of gain 
« and lucre, and different employments of men, 
« ſhape them into a variety. of. ſtrange forms.” 
In the 16th and part of the 17th century, the 
learned profeſſions were diſtinguiſhed by a num- 
ber of abſurd cuſtoms, and carried the affectation 
of ſuperlative wiſdom to a ridiculous. extreme: 
their garb, gait, and geſtures were groteſque, 
and-refenibled that of magicians and conjurors: 
the Phyſician was diſguiſed under a grave and 
ſolemn countenance; he was capariſoned in 
an enormous wig, a full trimmed coat buttoned 
X 2 5 


of mortality, is very far remote from 


0 


nocturnal lucubrations over books, their eye-ſight 
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to 10 bottom, as other extravagant paraphrena⸗ 
liz; © The introduction of more liberal ideas; and 
above all dramatic ſatire, enforced by ſtage exhi- 
bitions, huve contributed to free the public from 
this ſcholaſtic pedantry and ſtupid pompolity ; to 
baniſh/from ſcience dunces and artful cheats, con- 
cealed under the maſk of wiſdom and cloak of 
gravity. The penſive look' is now*lefs" ſtudied, 
and the manners become leſs ſtiff and ſupercilious; 
it is no longer thought neceſ. ary; in order to ap · 
pear a man of deep learning, to reſemble à pro- 
feſſor of necromancy,a lethargic philoſopher of La- 
puta, or aſcientific monſter; nor, as has been reported 
of ſome old Spaniſh Phyſicians, to carry ſpectacles 
conſtantly ſaddled upon the noſe, to ſnew, that 
by laborious application, intenſe plodding, and 


was impaired. At preſent in this inand, Weſt⸗ 
minſter-hall, if not in technical cant, at leaſt in 
their habiliments and faſtidious deportment, retain 

more of this ſcholaſtic ruſt, and ſolemn I 

than the Medical college. Fan! 

I have now arrived at a concluſion, and in this 
I fear too imperfect ſtate, have ventured to expoſe 

the ſkeleton of Medical hiſtory, Throughout 1 

have endeavoured to ſeek for important truths and 

diſcoveries without prejudice or.biaſs, and to di- 

rect the attention to objects intereſting to man- 
kind. Wherever I have erred, I bow obedient to 

cotrection and conviction, and ſhall be glad to be 

| better 
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bettet infliuſted. Should the preſent compen- 
dium be thought of any utility to Medical ftu- 
dies, 1 am at preſent employed in forming a 


Chart of Authors, in ſome diſtant imitation of Dr. 


Pridtly's and other chronological, hiſtorical, and bi- 

| ographicalcharts; in which, at one proſpect, and on 

a fingle map, will be arranged. and preſented in chro- 
nological review, all the eminent authors in every 

| branch of medicine, and in which the catalogue of 
| W : 
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n Same, friends, however, whoſe jvdgme 
pect, are of opinion, that even in its 


5 rece 
7 with all 
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acer feale. 


£4. ſeparate Chart, and upon 3 
1 xeſ- 


crude 
eit may be. 1 0 0 to the readem of the 
compendium, I offer it to fon peruſal 
A e ol vith great; diffidence . 


It may, perhaps, alliff Tome readers in groping 
125 ee h a alt of ancient and modern 


writers. In a new artempr "of this difficule nature, 


errors and defects mult be expected, and poffibly 


a few eminent Authors are overlooked; but l truſt 


it will be found, that the proportion of good au- 


thors omitted, is a mere fraction in compari- 


ſon to thoſe inſerted. The original idea of a 
Chart was ſuggeſted to me by my worthy and 


learned friend, Dr. James Sims, to whoſe kind 


aſſiſtance I am indebted for leveral * additions 


and corrections. 
The Titles of each branch of Medicine are 


marked in the ſeparate Diviſions at the beginning, 
and the Authors on each branch are continued in 
chronological progreſſion, acroſs'the Chart. The 


latter or lower part conſiſting of three centuries, 


it is obvious, is a continuation of the upper. The 
Numbers or Years at the top diſtinguiſh the chro- 
nology or century of the Author's publication: 
his birth and death I have not attempted to ex- 
plore. In ſo contraſted a ſcale, to enter into more 
minute diviſions than one century, was impracti- 
cable. Again, ſeveral Authors have written in the 
end of one century, and in the beginning of the 

fol- 
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following, and miglit, therefore, with equal pro- 
priety;be piated in either. Let it lſb be obſerved,” 
that, in ce writers of the fame century, I Rave not 
Says attended to e uu chrondlogical prece- 
denee of ench t on the eontraty; L have, in ſeveral 
inſtaters offered à petey violence to chronology, 
and have urfunged together, a cluſter of writers" 
( sant terry) front forne ſimilarity in the 
loblr & fe centuries back;- fifty years interval be- 
tween publications appears of no more conſe- 
quence than fifty days in the preſent era. Per- 
haps an alphabetical and chronofogical Index of 
the Authors would bring the Chart nearer to ma- 
turity and perfection. Another obſervation 1 with 
to be imprinted on the readers memory is, that 
no Author's name is introduced a ſecond time un- 
der any ſingle Diviſion ot branch of Medicine, 
however general and diffuſive his writings may be 
on that particular branch z but ſhould the fame 
Author alſo excel as a writer on any other detach- 
ed branch of Medicine, there I have likewiſe in- 
troduced him a ſecond time: ſuch repetitions; how - 
ever, are not altogether numerous. 
Tux Chart, as to the Chronology, commences 
400 years only before Chriſt. It was impoflible 
in ſuch confined limits to have ſtrayed further back 
to the fabulous ages of Medicine, or even to Eſ- 
culapius, whoſe era is g go years before the Chriſ- 
tian; and to fill the chaſm of the five following 
centuries, we ſhould have had very little more than 
Eſculapius's two ſons, and the fabulous genealogy 
X 4 of 
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of that family. Gow to, Hippocrates, Empede- 
cles, Acron, ag. Herodicus would be ſtationed. 
,and.merely. as. 


in the century” prior to H - 
wh publications, Iong ſings. extinct. $0. 
ar as 


cal Authors down to i So, che Chart is, I believe, 


rolerably: full; and .accurate... The. Pundum, r 


Period () at the ad of, ſryerglyapciens\ amber 


great caſe have ſwelled. the liſt 


mentstorz, J tiodght, it of no, uſe..to overwhelm 


chelteader in 4 god of yaprofizalle names. The | 
old Latin proverb, '** Parturiunt montes naſeitur 
mps;” ic here Sertemely applicable. Throughout 


the three laſt denturies, my Fre de and diff. 
culty was ſclection. 


Tur ſecond Diviſion of Chymitiey and Natural 


Philoſophy opens a ſpacious field, in the ſurvey of 


which, I have intentionally. circumſcribed myſelf 


the immediate Medical aad Surgi- 


names, during the feſt, ſix centuries, is wenn 0 
Coke their works! are loſt. I. could; with 
of, writers; who. ſuc- 
ceded" the Arabians, more eſpecially during the 
15thy ick and Y7th.ceotorigs. but, multtudes 

of- hae" belng tranſlators, compilers and com- 
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to a very narrow path. The Aſiatic and Egyptian 


kill in Chymical and Alchymical.experiments has 


been celebrated by Olaus Borichius, and many 


other panegyriſts, who have traced it even to the 
antediluvian age. I begin with a few only of the 
earlieſt Alchymiſtical uriters, Whoſe works yet 
ſurvive. During the laſt 1500 years, Authors 
have been able to collect no leſs than go printed 
publications, excluſive of manuſcripts, on Chy- 

miſtry 
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miſtry and Alchymy. Of theſe, a ſmall. de lift) 
and principally of the more immediate benefactor 
to Medicine, ia here Intrada. 

Tux Diviſon of writers in Natural Philaſos 
ſophy, taking the term in the maſt comprehenſive 
ceding. To have embraced the great men :who 
reared up this ſublime ſcience, I ſhould have united 
Mathematicks; Mechanics, Arithmetic, and Aſ- 
tconomy, to Hydraulics, Hydroſtaties, Fueuma- 
tics and Electricity ' the : four laſt diviſions or 
branches of which are properly the fruit of mo- 
dern genius and ſtudy. Befides, to have reached 
the primary ſources of Aſtrohbmical obſervations, 
I ſhould: have 'travelled-back co the ancient Egyp» 
tians and Chaldæans. Several of the ancient 
Greek Mathematicians and Aſtronomera, for in- 
ſtance, - Pythagoras, Meton, and Euctemon, flou- 
riſned before Hippocrates; Euclid, Archimedes, 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy are poſterior to him. 
Had I, therefore, undertook to preſent a compleas 
chronological Chart of theſe eminent Philoſophers, I 
ſhould have been underthe neceſſity to havecontinued 
the chain throughout the Arabian, and through- 
out the modern Mathematicians and Aſtronomers. 
For medical purpoſes, however, | thoupſt ic-fuff. 
cient to exhibit a few of the ancient and modern 
great founders of Mathematical and-Aftronomical 
ſyſtems ;*a few of the principal modern promoters 
of Natutal Philoſophy, eſpecially of : thoſe whoſe 
works tend to illuſtrate ſome parts of the human 
N or ſome other branch of Medicine, 


ſuch, 
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(th, Jozendenple, ad wrirert on Hydroftatzes, Hy- 
— and BleQricity ;' aud 
1 have alſo added d οα ielect general * | 
u t AN meats ef theſe Schenbes. | 
© kacany Sd du wor ' commence — 
nich century Had the authors names, who 
otintrihute d theirs un ites to theſe immenſe maga- 
mines of ktüöerledgt, bren inserted und arranged, 
ſuch in catalog aue would füll 8 large Chart. 
This apa cioh Dirifibn comprehends à miſcella- 
neos claſs of excelledt writers and detached trea- 
tifes un all the! Atts and Sciences, ant is equally 
— Bllicd>ta allt unleſs therefore the papers of each, 
far 28 regards Modicine, ate not likewiſe col- 
-e&ed and printed in detached publications, I 
ut ũeft them amongſt their: learned brethren, to 
be peruſed rither in the originals; or in general 
abriigemeots. | The Medical papers diſperſed 
thitaughaut the Philaſophical | Ttanfactions, have 
beth extrafted and printed together, in a ſeparate 
publication by Dr; Mihles; and it ĩs devoutly to be 
yiſbtd that the: medical eſſence diſperſed through» 
out. the other: learned 9 Was concentrated 
into a fmaller volume. | 
eee ebase 
rany, [ was favoured with the aſſiſtance of a learn- 
od friend and member of the Royal Society, Dr. 
Rohert Scott. Several Voyages and Travels might 
have been added to the collections of Natural 
Knowledge; and to Botany, the diffuſive writers 
an Agriculture and Gardening. The additions 
made in the Chart to Botany, are princi- 


ef is pally 
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pally diſtinguiſhed collectors of Plants from 
various regions of the globe, and a few who 
have deſcribed the Plants, collected in large 


Botanic gardens. 

Unots the Diviſion of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, I have alſo arranged, in a ſeparate cluſ- 
ter, the writers on Mineral waters ; the latter of 
which, in the body of the volume, had been claſſed 
with the Practical writers. My reaſons for this 
trifling alteration were, that the phalanx of Prac- 
tical writers was exceedingly crowded ; and in- 
deed the writers on Mineral waters may, with 
equal propriety, be aſſembled , ;with thoſe on Ma- 
teria Medica, 

Tax laſt Diviſion contains the Hiſtoriographers, 
and the catalogue of writers oa one or more of 
the different branches inſerted in this Chart, He- 
rodotus being a century prior to Hippocrates,could 
not be introduced. This collection will greatly 
facilitate any future attempts of a ſimilar nature 
to the preſent work z and that every avenue to in- 
formation might be opened, I have here added 
the principal Literary Reviews of Europe, The 
crowd of Biographers, who have written the lives 
of yarious eminent Phyſicians in different nations, 
are excluded from this Chart: an inſtructive and 
uſeful Book'is the beſt Panegyric, and moſt durable 
Memento in the Temple of Fame. Along the baſe 
of the Chart, ſtand Lexicons and Dictionaries. 
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Lately Publiſhed by the ſame AUTHOR, the Second 
EviTion, Enlarged and Correfted, of | 


OBSERVATIONS MEDICAL. and POLITICAL 
2 on THE | | 
LEE...» 0.3; 
i AND THER | 


Advantages and Diſadvantages of General Inoculation, 
eſpecially in Cities, and on the Mortality of Mankind 
at every Age in City and Country; With a compa- 
rative View, and regular Tables, of all the fatal 
Diſeaſes and Caſualties in London, during the laſt 
One Hundred and Five Years, by which about Two Mil- 
Hens and @ Half of the Human Species have been 
exterminated, 
INCLUDING AN 
Attempt to demonſtrate, in what Manner Lade may ſave Twe 
Thouſand, Great Britain and Ireland between Twenty and 
Thirty Thouſand, and Europe about Three Hundred ant 
Ninety Thouſand Lives annually. 


ro WHICH 18 ADDED A 
POSTSCRIPT; 
CONTAINING 


The Sletch of an eafy Plan for new-modelling and eſſentially 
improving the London Bills of Births and Mortality, and 
equally well adapted to any other great City, 

{Price 38, 6d. in Boards. ] 
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